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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


'jpHE great attention and labour beftowed 
upon the prefent tranflation of thefe 
Letters, and the. remarks which in the courfe 
of it have prefented themfelves, feem to re¬ 
quire the following Ihort account of what 
has been done. 

Finding, on confulting a few of the quo¬ 
tations in the French, various errors had 
crept into the text, raoft of which, ’p*>- 
bably, and many, certainly, were errors of 
the prefs, it was thought neceflary to refer 
to the original authors: thole, therefore, 
who lhall think proper to compare the trans¬ 
lation with the French, will find many de- 
viations in the quoted paflages; but, if they 
fhall pleafe, further, to refer to the Latin, 
Greek, and Arabic writers, cited, it is pre¬ 
fumed, they will find fuch deviations are 
not errors, but corrections*. We mean not 
to affirm miftakes may not ftill exift j though 
we fcarcely can hope fufficient credit will 

Vox.. I. A be 
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be given for the labour beftowed in fearch- 
ing voluminous books to find a fingle (po¬ 
tation. The induftry with which M. Savary 
has read the ancients, to obtain information 
on his lubjedt, aftoniihes the reader ■, but it 
were to be wilhed, by thofe who are inclined 
to refer, and examine the accuracy or fpirit 
of the paffages cited, he had continually 
noted his editions, books, and pages ; fo 
that they might have been turned to with¬ 
out trouble. Not aware, ourfelves, of the 
numerous quotations which were to follow 
in the fecond volume, we negleded this 
method, in the firft, and continued fo to do, 
partly for the fake of uniformity, and, part¬ 
ly, in deference to M. Savary j neither indeed 
could we obtain every author, or find every 
paffage he has cited; therefore it was, in part, 
impradticable. 

Were we to note our deviations, and 
fupport» them by citing the paffages in 
queftion, our preface would affume the form 
and length of 'a differtation; we fhall only 
fay, therefore, we reft our juftification on 
the paffages themfelves ; and, imagining we 
(hall not, often, at leaft, be detected in hav¬ 
ing 



xng injured the author by. our emendations, 
we truft we (hall rather deferve applaufe than 
cenfure. 

The fpelling of words tranflated from lan¬ 
guages little known, as the Coptic and 
Arabic are, into French, and thence re-tranf- 
lated into Englifh, is a difficulty frequently 
found very embarraffing; nor is the French 
itfelf, in this work, always confident. This 
we muft plead in excufe for thofe few places 
where we have committed the like fault. 
The French fpelling ufually endeavours at the 
original pronunciation j to give which, in 
Engliffi, the fpelling fhould be very different. 
In fome few places this has occafioned us to 
vary from the original j but, in moft, we 
have not dared, left we ffiould feem to dis¬ 
figure names which the eye has been ac- 
cuftomed to fee written in another manner. 
Thus the words Cacbef, and Eccberif, are, as 
we fuppofe, pronounced Cajhef, and Ekfherif-, 
Boulac is Boolac; Gibel is Jeebel; Malaoui is 
Mala'uvee , &c. The village of Semennoud 
is, by an error of the French, not detected in 
time, fpelt Samanout, on the map: We be¬ 
lieve no other error of this kind is committed, 
A 2 except 
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except fo trifling as to be immediately Teen, 
and correded, by an intelligent reader. 

Our calculation of the weight of the gra¬ 
nite, in the note, Vol. II. page 375, differs 
from that of M. Savary; but if, inftead of al¬ 
lowing with him the fides to be fixty feet high, 
fix feet are deducted for the thicknefs of the 
ceiling, which was of another ftone, the pro- 
dud then will be nearly the fame ; and this de- 
dudion, we imagine, the author made, it is 
not fo exprefled. 

Ancient meafures are frequently reduced to 
French, by M. Savary j but, as the learned 
do not all agree in their eftimates, we have 
generally fubftituted a literal tranflation of 
the Greek and Latin writers quoted j and, in 
fuch places, ufed the ftadium inftead of the 
league. 

The words Ox and Bull, Bceuf and Taureau, 
feem to have been ufed with a blameable in- 
diferimination, both, by French and Englifh 
writers, when fpeaking of ancient Egyptian 
deities. Apis is called the jtacred Ox, by 
M. Savary, but it is evident this god was a 
Bull: he had a heifer prefented him once a 
year, and the ftrangc pradice of the Egyptian 
women, related by Diodorus Siculus, (lib. i. 

fee. 
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fee. 2), and noticed by M. Savary, is a far¬ 
ther confirmation. Mnevis and Onuphis 
are fpoken of in the fame confufed manner, 
though there can be little doubt they all were 
bulls. 

We have been obliged to ufe the word port 
in the fame fenfe with M. Savary ; and ap¬ 
ply it to towns, and villages, fituated on the 
Nile, to which boats only, not fhips, refort: 
though, in Englifh, it ufually implies fea- 
port. We have likewife adopted his fpelling 
of the word Khalig; but the Arabic pro¬ 
nunciation is Khalidge. We mean not to 
be minute, but wilh not, after all our in- 
duftry, to be thought negligent. 

The gentleman to whom M. Savary ad- 
drefled his letters was M. Le Monnier, Phy- 
fician to the King of France; firfi: phyfi- 
cian to Monfieur, his Majefty’s eldeft bro¬ 
ther, and a member of the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences ; the M. L. M. at the beginning of 
each Letter are the initials of his name, and 
the fhort eulogium at the conclufion of the 
work is highly to his honour: it Ihews to 
what noble purpofes he employs wealth and 
power. 

A 3 The 
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The work, in the French, is dedicated to 
Monfieur, eldeft brother to the King of 
France; but we have omitted this dedica¬ 
tion, becaufe the mode of addrefs is fo dif¬ 
ferent from any the Englifh language is ac- 
cuftomed to that it would render a tran- 
flation either ridiculous or full of Gallicifms, 

The manner in which thefe letters have 
been received, both in France and England, 
is fuperior to any praife we can beftow ; and 
we fhall only fay M. Savary poffelTes a degree 
of erudition, judgment, imagination and 
feeling which are feldom united. 


P R E- 
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PREFACE. 


'T' RAVELS are the mod inftrudtive 
•*“ fchool of man : travelling teaches us 
the knowledge of our fpecies ; and, by living 
ajnong different nations, ftudying their man¬ 
ners, religion, and government, rules may 
be obtained toeftiqaate the manners, religion, 
and government of our own country. Sub- 
je<5t to the prejudices of education, and the 
empire of habit, while man remains in his 
native land, he will view other nations 
through a deceptive glafs, which, changing 
their forms and colours, will lead his judg¬ 
ment aftray ; he will be aftonifhed at their 
errors, when he himfelf thall be tributary 
to others equally great; he will laugh at and 
ridicule their cuftoms, himfelf a Have to ab- 
furdities not lefs extravagant. 

But, having attentively examined the man¬ 
ners and genius of divers people, and calcu¬ 
lated 
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lated how far education, laws, and climate 
may influence phyfical and moral qualities, 
his ideas will expand, and meditation will 
releafe him from the yoke of pre-conceived 
opinions, and cuftoms by which his reafon 
had been enchained. Then, looking to¬ 
ward his own country, the film will be 
removed from his eyes; his rooted miffakes 
will be eradicated, and objedls will affume a 
very different afpedt. 

Before he begins his travels, a thorough 
knowledge of geography and hiftory are 
neceflary. The firft will indicate the place 
where great events have pafled; the latter 
bring them to memory: thus doubly 
enlightened, if he traverfes thofe eaftern 
countries where mod aftonifhing revolutions 
have, more than once, changed the face of 
the earth, wherever his footfteps lead, each 
objedt will become animated ; ruins, mar¬ 
bles, and mountains will fpeak, mod elo¬ 
quently, to his underftanding and his heart. 
Here, beneath brambles, he will read the 
following infcription, with which his coun¬ 
try honoured the manes of a hero : Sta , 
viator , heroem calcas. This cliff, hanging 
over the abyfs of feas, will call to mind the 

fatal 
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fatal end of the defpairing Sappho, who, 
by the energy and fublimity of her poetry, 
merited the name of the tenth mufe. Here 
the melancholy remains of two famous re¬ 
publics will retrace to memory man enno¬ 
bled by the love of liberty, his foul aggran¬ 
dized, and every faculty of the body and 
mind perfedioned. How numerous will be 
his comparifons between what was and what 
is! How immenfe the chain of recolledion ! 
He, however, will only notice great adions, 
and prefent the reader with rapid ftrokes, 
where the paft and prefent may clearly unite, 
and touch without being confounded. 

At beholding the magnificent monuments 
Egypt ftill poffeffes, he will imagine what 
that people mull have been whofe works 
only, of all ancient nations, have refilled 
the ravages of time : a people who feemed 
to labour for immortality, and among whom 
Orpheus, Homer, Herodotus, and Plato 
went to obtain that knowledge with which 
they enriched their native land. How will 
he regret that no efforts of the learned 
have hitherto removed the veil from the 
numerous hieroglyphics of thefe wealthy re¬ 
gions ; the intelligence of which charaders 

would 
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would enlighten ancient hi/lory, and, per¬ 
haps, caft a luminous ray into the darknefs 
of the firft ages of the earth! 

Become a citizen of the world, he will 
rife fuperior to partiality, and, while de- 
fcribing cities and countries, will give to 
truth the guidance of his pen. But let him 
Ihun the fault of many other travellers, 
and not make himfelf the principal figure 
in his picture, nor throw all the light on 
himfelf, and fhade and obfcure the other 
parts and perfons: let him avoid affectation, 
either to fhew his. fuperior knowledge or 
add weight to his Opinions. Such are the 
requifites he ought to pofTefs who would tra¬ 
vel to advantage; and fuch the principles 
he fhould imbibe. To fuperior intelligence, 
and a fpirit of obfervation, he muft add that 
quick, deep, and penetrating fenfibility which 
alone can make himfelf or others feel, effec¬ 
tually. Should he remain unmoved when 
he views the place where Pompey the great 
was affaffinated ; fhould the wonders of 
Egypt not ftrike him with aflonifhment 
and admiration; fhould he not weep over 
the auguft ruins of Alexandria, and the lofs 
of 400,000 volumes, devoured by fire; 

fhould 
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fliould not enthufiafm fcize him, at be¬ 
holding the ruins of Lacedasmon, Athens 
and Thebes; let him beware of writing: 
nature has not formed him to tranfmit thofe 
feeling, thofe fublime impreffions, which 
objedts fo grand fliould infpire. 

Such fenfations, I imagine, I have had; 
but whether I have conveyed them with 
the force neceflary to render my travels in- 
terefting the public mull determine. If 
the reader accompanies me with pleafure, if 
the reality of my defcriptions bring convidtion, 
if the geographical and hiftorical details 
inftrudt, if the memoi'able events I call to 
mind are appofite, and the parallel of ancient 
and modern manners be traced by judgment 
and refledtion, I fliall have obtained the 
height of my wiflies, and all the fatigues, 
dangers, and labours I have undergone will 
be amply rewarded. . 


LET- 
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Letters 


O N 

EGYPT. 


LETTER I. 

A general defcription of Egypt , and of the 
changes it has undergone from the mojl remote 
antiquity to the prefent time . Enquiries 
concerning the topography of the country, the 
labours of the Pharoahs to turn the channel 
of the Nile, and the original formation and 
gradual enlargement of the Delta . 

To M. L. M. 


Alexandria, July the 24th, 1777. 

O U complain, Sir, of my filence, and 
claim my promifes. ** Where,” fay you, “ art 
thofe pictures of Oriental manners, which, 
knowing your inclination toobferve, I was led 
to expedt ? What! have you been traverfing 
Egypt thefe three years* and not written one 
Vol. I, B word 
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word concerning a country the moft cele¬ 
brated the earth contains ?” 

Such, Sir, are your reproaches. But be 
pleafed to recolledt ,the advice which you 
yourfelf gave me, when I left Paris, and in 
that you will find my juftificatiori. “ You 
are going, young man, into a foreign coun- 
try, among a people who will be new to 
“ you. Obferve the influence of climate, 
“ the power of religion, the imperious fway 
“ of ancient cuftoms, and the tyranny which 
“ defpotifm exerts over fuffering humanity j 
“ in thefe you muft find the hiftory of their 
“ vices and their virtues. To facilitate this 
“ ftudy learn the Eaftern languages j live 
“ among, and converfe with, Greeks, Turks, 
“ and Arabs j and, that you may fee them 
“ fuch as they are, leave your prejudices be- 
** hind you. Be it your endeavour to paint 
“the people you behold after Nature; let 
“ the Turk referable himfelf, and do not 
“ give us a pi&ure of Paris inftead of Grand 
“ Cairo.” 

Such were the precepts didtated by your wif- 
dom; your judgement gave them weight, 
your friendflhip rendered thdm dear to me, and 
they have never been forgotten. Three years 

of 
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of travel, pain, and labour, have been confe- 
crated to my defire to put them in practice; 
had I written fooner, I had been lefs obe¬ 
dient. 

It appears neceffary, Sir, firft to defcribe the 
limits of Egypt, and thofe revolutions which 
time and the labours of man have effected ; 
the map, which accompanies this letter, will 
be of fome afliftance to you in acquiring the 
firft of thefe. To the authorities of the an¬ 
cients, the difcoveries of Father Sicard, Po- 
cock, Niebuhr, and D’Anville, I have added 
my own obfervations. This laft geographer, 

whofe learned penetration could difcover truth 
among the numerous contradictions of tra¬ 
vellers, has often been of great fervice to me > 
nor do I ever quit him but in places which, 
he having never feen, it was impoffible for 
him to avoid error* 

Egypt is bounded on the north by the Me-» 
diterranean, by a chain of mountains, which 
feparate it from Nubia, on the fouth; and 
on the eaft by the Rea Sea, and the Ifthmus 
of Suez ; its weftern limits are the deferts 
of Lybia, in the midft of which flood the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. Its gfeateft 
length is about two hundred and twenty* 
B 2 five 
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five leagues, extending from Syene, which 
is fituated under the tropic of Cancer, to 
Cape Burlos, which is the moft projedting 
land of the Delta, and almoft terminates the 
32d degree of latitude. 

Drawing a line from the ruins of Pelu- 
fium to the tower of the Arabs, formerly cal¬ 
led Tapofiris,_we fhall find its greateft width 
to be fixty-eight leagues j and this meafurement 
agrees with that of the ancients, who com¬ 
puted fifty-four leagues, croffing the Delta 
from Pelufium to Canopus, and fourteen from 
Canopus to Tapofiris. (a) 

Egypt 

{a) The bafe of the Delta, from Pelufium to Cano¬ 
pus, now called Alboukir, contained, according to Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus and Strabo, 1300 ftadia, which we may 
eflimate at 54 leagues; to which add 14 leagues from 
Canopus to the tower of the Arabs, and the amount will 
be 68 leagues. Herodotus reckoned 60 fchcenas, that is 
to fay 80 leagues, between. Mount Cafius and the bay of 
Plintina, where Tapofiris flood. Mount Cafius Hands 
12 leagues to the eaft of Pelufium; therefore fubtraft 
12 from 80 and the remainder will ftill be 68 leagues 
from Pelufium to Tapofiris. The two geographers, firft 
mentioned, have evidently meafured the fame extent of 
country in a right line, and did not, like Herodotus, fol¬ 
low the bafe of the Delta; for, between the age of He¬ 
rodotus and the time in which they lived, that part of 

Egyp 
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Egypt is divided into Upper and Lower j 
the former is a long valley, beginning at 
Syene, and ending at Grand Cairo. Two 
ridges of mountains, which take their de¬ 
parture from the laft cataraft, form the lofty 
outlines of Upper Egypt: their parallel di¬ 
rection is from north to fouth, till they reach 
Grand Cairo, where, feparating to the right 
and left, the one ftretches towards mount Col- 
zoum, and the other terminates in fand-banks, 
near Alexandria. The former confifts of high 
rocks and cliffs, the latter of fandy hills, the 
bafe of which is a calcareous ftone. Beyond 
theft: mountains are deferts, bounded by the 
Red Sea on the eaft, and extending over Afri¬ 
ca to the weftin the centre lies that long 
plain the greateft width of which does not 
exceed nine leagues. Here the Nile rolls his 
waters between two infurmountable barriers: 
now fxlent and tranquil, following the courfe 
which nature and art have traced j and anon 
an impetuous torrent, red with the fands of 
Ethiopia, fwelling, overflowing his banks, 

Egypt had increafed, by the immenfe quantity of fand 
which the courfe of the Nile carries with it; and, had 
they followed the fca-lhore, the admeafurement would 
hate been confiderably augmented. 

B 3 
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and fpreading his waters over the country for 
the fpace of two hundred leagues. In this 
celebrated valley, man firft fought, and firft 
beheld, the light of fcience, whofe radiance, 
diffufing itfelf over Greece, (b) has fuccef- 
lively enlightened the reft of the world. This 
valley, though ftill as fruitful as in the hap¬ 
py days of Thebes, is much lefs cultivated j 
its famous cities are laid level with the duft j 
laws and arts have been trodden under foot 
by defpotifm and ignorance, and their throne 
vfurped. 

Lower Egypt includes all the country lying 
between Grand Cairo, the Mediterranean, 
the Ifthmus of Suez, and Lybia: fkirted 
by arid fands, this immenfe plain, contains 
flips of land well cultivated, on the borders 
of the canals, and in its centre that triangu¬ 
lar ifland to which the Greeks gave the name 
of Delta, formed by the two branches of 

(b) Herodotus, Strabo, and Diodqrus Siculus, pofi- 
tively affirm the Greeks obtained rpoft of their know¬ 
ledge from Egypt. Thence it was that Orpheus 
apd Homer brought mythology, and the daughters of 
Danaus the myfteries of Ceres. The Philofophers of 
Greece ftudied aftronomy there, and their legiflators the 
principles of government, 

the 
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the Nile, which divide at Batn elBakara, (the: 
Cow’s Belly) and empty themfelves into the 
fea below Damietta and Rofetta. This ifland, 
the mod fruitful on earth, has loft much of 
its extent, fince the time when Canopus and 
Pelufium were .its limits, (c) The eaftern 
bulwark of Egypt having been deftroyed by 
conquerors, and thofe who cultivated the 
earth becoming expofed to the inroads of 
the Arabs, the inhabitants have retired far¬ 
ther into the country. The canals, which 
with their ftreams brought fertility, are dried 
up: and the earth ceafing to be watered, and 
continually expofed to the burning heats of 
the fun, is become a barren fand. Scattered 
over the plains which formerly contained 
fruitful fields, and flourishing cities, (d) on 
the Pelufiac, Tanitic, and Mendefian arms, 
which all flowed from the Damietta branch 
of the Nile, we only find, at prefent, mife- 
rable hamlets, furrounded by date-trees, and 
(leferts. Thefe canals, formerly navigable, (e) 

(c) Strabo, Jib. 17. 

(d) Bubaftus, Pelufium, Phacufa, and all the cities 
which flood in the eaftern part of the Delta, are totally 
deftroyed. 

(e) The Pelufiac, Tanitic, and Mendefian branches 
Were formerly navigable. 

B 4 
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bear little refemblance to their forrper ftate, 
and no longer communicate with the lake 
Menzala, except a very little while during 
the time of the inundation ; they are dry all 
the reft of the year. By digging them, and 
removing the mud which the river has left, 
fince the Turks have been mafters of Egypt, 
the country they traverfe would become 
fertile, and the Delta reftpred to its ancient 
grandeur. 

Having obtained a general idea of Egypt, 
pleafe. Sir, to fix your attention on this rich 
country, and the changes it has undergone. 
Anterior to thofe times pf which hiftory prc-« 
ferves any certain record, a people defcend- 
ed from the mountains, which border on the 
catarad, into the valley the Nile inundates,^ 
then an impracticable morafs, overrun with 
reeds and bulrufhes. After repeated, and often 
fatal trials, they difcovered fome falutary plants; 
among thefe were the lotus, (g) which Hero¬ 
dotus 

(f) Herodotus, p. 40. Euterpe; Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. 1. and Strabo, lib. 17. all ascertain the fame fa£t« 
(i) The lotus is an aquatic plant peculiar to Egypt, 
which grows in rivulets, and by the fide of lakes} 
there are two fpecies, the one bearing a white, the other 

a blue- 
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dotus calls the lily of the Nile; the reed we 
have named the fugar-cane, and which in 
this country has preferved its primitive appel¬ 
lation cajfab , or reed j (b) the colocaffium, fij 
the onion, and the hean. Many years 

a blueiih flower. The calix of the lotus blows like 
that of a laVge tulip, difFafing a fweetnefs like the 
fciell of the lily. The root of tha firft fpecies is round, 
jefeijibling a potatoe; and is eaten by the inhabitants 
yrho live near the lake Msozala. The rivulets, near 
Damietta, are covered with this majeftic flower, which 
rifes about two feet above the water. Mr. Paw 
affirms it is no longer found in Egypt, and defcribes a 
plant no way re fumbling the lotus. Recbtrches fur les 
fcgyptiens Us Cbtneis t page 150. No wonder thi9 learn¬ 
ed man was miilaken, fince moil of the travellers who 
have been in Egypt never faw the lotus, which does not 
grow on the great canals of the Nile, but among the 
inland rivulets. 

if f b) Some authors fay the fugar-cane was brought 
from India to Egypt; perhaps, the method of culti¬ 
vating it only was brought. It feems to me to be a 
native of a country which produces many fpecies of 
reeds, and where it grows wild. Its very name induces 
this belief. 

(i) The colociffium is a plant well known to botanifts. 
It is particularly cultivated by the inhabitants of Da¬ 
mietta ; vail fields overfpread with its large leaves are 
feen near this city. Its root is in the form of a cone, 
and larger than that of the lotus, with a tafte lefs infi- 
yid than the potatoe, 

pafled 
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palled away before they thought of culti¬ 
vating thefe native plants ; but neceffity be¬ 
gets induftry. He to whom chance, or 
meditation, made any lucky difcovery was 
a king, or a God. (k) Oliris taught men, 
who till then were cannibals, to feed on the 
fruits of the earth, inftead of human flelh: 
Ilis, otherwife Ceres, inftrudted them in 
agriculture; and both were deified. The 
Egyptian Hercules, the mod ancient of the 
heroes fo named, freed the Thebais from the 
monfters by which it was ravaged, and had 
altars eredted to him. While the people of 
Upper Egypt were contending with wild 
beads for their vail marfhes, ( 1 ) the fea, 
according to the ancients, walhed the foot 
of the mountains where the pyramids now 
Hand; advancing towards the tower of the 
Arabs far into Lybia; overflowing a part of 
the Ifthmus of Suez, and forming an exten- 
five bay, over the country we now call the 
Delta. But I lhall pafs thefe ages, and come 
to the times in which the Egyptians, fub- 

(k) Diodorus Siculus, p. 24. 

( l) Herodotus, Strabo, and Diodorus Siculus re¬ 
late the opinion of the Ethiopians on this fubjedt. 

je&ed 
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jedled to religion and laws, dug canals; to 
give the ftagnant waters of the Nile vent j 
raifed high mounds, to oppofe its ravages; 
and, weary of inhabiting rocky caverns, built 
cities, on hills thrown up by art, or nature. 
Boundaries were then prefcribed to the river, 
and the-habitations of men fecured from its 
torrents, (m) Experience taught them to 
forefee the feafon of inundation; and geome¬ 
try, meafuring the lands which induftry had 
thus acquired, afcertained individual proper¬ 
ty. A mighty city rofe in the centre of the 
Thebais, which it was the glory of fucceed- 
ing kings to embellifh. Such was the mag¬ 
nificence of its public ftrudtures that now, 
when more than four thoufand years have 
elapfed, its very ruins imprefs the mind with 
3we and admiration. Thebes flourilhed ages 
before Rome was. Divided from the reft of 
the world by deferts, mountains, and feas, 
the Egyptians cultivated arts and fciences 
in peace; and their unremitting labours 
daily extended the limits of their empire, 
either by raifing banks, to fecure their newly 
acquired lands, or by cutting deep drains 

(m) Herpdotus, p. 40. Euterpe, 

through 
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through thofe which ftill were marlhy* One 
of the kings of Egypt, probably forefeeing 
the confequences, undertook to turn the 
courfe of the river, (n) which, after mean¬ 
dering a hundred and fifty leagues between 
the mountains I have mentioned, came to 
an infurmountable obftacle, turned fuddenly 
to the left, and, running fouth of Memphis, 
fpread its waters over the fands of Lybia. 
This prince cut a new channel to the eafl: 
of Memphis, railed a large mound, and 
obliged it to return between the mountains, 
and difcharge itfelf into the bay that then 
bathed the rock on which the caftle of Grand 
Cairo is built. The ancient bed of the river, 
and the mound which dammed up its en-. 

(n) The priefts fay that Menes, the firft king of Egypt, 
Jjuilt a bridge over the Nile, near Memphis ; before 
which time the river, paffing Mount Pfammius, ran 
fouth of that city, and diffufed itfelf over the Lybian 
deferts. Menes raifed a mound a hundred ftadia from 
Memphis, oppofed its courfe, and forced it to return 
between the mountains; by which means its firft bed 
became dry. At prefent, the Perfians, who are maf- 
ters of Egypt, repair this mound, which {huts up the 
ancient channel, at a great expence; having added 
new works yearly, and appointed troops, to watch and 
preferve it from injury. Herodotus, p. 55. 
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trance, were to be feen in the time of He¬ 
rodotus. The Perfians repaired the mound 
with great care; nor is the courfe of this 
ancient bed unknown even at prefent; it may 
be traced acrofs the defert, paffing weft of 
the lakes of Natroun, by petrified wood, 
malls, and lateen yards, the wrecks of vef- 
fels by which it was anciently navigated. 
The Arabs call this channel, which is now 
nearly filled up, Babr Bela Ma , (o) a fea 
without water. 

Egypt is indebted for the Delta to the 
labours of this monarch. The enormous 
weight of the waters of the Nile, difcharging 
themfelves into this gulph, repelled the fea ; 
and the fand and mire they carried with 
them, in their courfe, accumulated. The 
Delta, very inconfiderable at firft, rofe from 
the fea, by encroaching on its limits: it was 
the gift of the river. Agriculture and man 
came to its defence, by railing mounds. In 
the time ofMoeris, who lived five hundred 
years before the Trojan war, the Delta was 
in its infancy; (p) eight cubits were fuffi- 

(o) Great rivers are called by the Arabs Babr , or 
fea. 

(p) Herodotus, p. 41. Euterpe. 
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dent to overflow it entirely; they rowed 
over it in boats $ and its towns, built on ar¬ 
tificial mounts, refembled the iflands of the 
Aigean fea. (q) In the age of Herodotus# 
fifteen cubits were neceflary to overflow the 
Lower Egypt ; but the Nile, at that time, 
inundated the country for the Ipace of two 
days journey to the right and left of the 
Delta. Under the Roman empire, fixteen 
cubits produced fimilar effects; and when the 
Arabs governed*. their writers fpeak of fe- 
venteen as the mofl: favourable height. 
The ftandard of abundance, at prefent, is 
eighteen cubits j but Lower Egypt is no 
longer overflowed ; the inundation goes no 
farther than Grand Cairo, and the neigh¬ 
bouring country. The Nile, however, of¬ 
ten rifes to two-and-twenty cubits. This 
phenomenon has been produced by an in- 
creafeofmud, fucceflively depofited, during 
fo many ages. Art has likewife contri¬ 
buted towards it, either by railing the lands 
mofl: expofed to the adtion of the river# 
by multiplying its outlets, or by cutting ca¬ 
nals, which gave free courfe to the waters. 


(j) Strabo, lib. 17, p. 1136, 
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(r). I have twice made the tour of the 
Delta, during the time of inundation, fince 
I have been in Egypt, and have even croflfed 
it by the canal of Menouf. The river, 
though full to the brim in the great branches 
of Rofetta and Damietta, and thofe which 
run through the interior parts of the coun¬ 
try, only overflowed the land where it lay 
low, or where banks had been raifed to flop 
its waters, and throw them over the rice 
fields. Thus, in the fpace of 3284 years, 
the Delta has rifen fourteen cubits., (s) 
Yet we mud not believe the conjec¬ 
tures of thofe travellers who fuppofe this 
ifland will become higher, and incapable 
of cultivation: being indebted, for its increafe, 
to the mud which the courfe of the Nile 

(r) Strabo, lib. 17. fays the Bolbitine and Sebenitic 
channels of the Nile were both dug by the hand of 
man. 

(s) To render this calculation exad, we ought to 
know whether the Greek, the Roman, and Arabian 
cubit were precifely the fame, or what were the vari¬ 
ations it has undergone, among thefe different people ; 
which would be a thing very difficult to aemonftrate. 
But this precifion not being effential to my fubjed, I 
ihall content myfelf with relating fads and the teftimo- 
nies of authors. 
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carried with it, and annually depofited, when 
it ceafes to be inundated, this cfFedt mull 
likewife ceafe. It has been demonftrated that 
culture is not lufficient to raife land. 

The prefent pofition of the Delta is the 
belt poflible for agriculture. Wafhed on the 
eaft and weft by two rivers, which the Nile, 
in dividing, forms', as wide* and deeper than 
the Loire, interfered by innumerable rivulets, 
it is one immenfe garden, the beds'and com¬ 
partments of which- may all be watered. 
The Thebais is under water three months 
of the year 5 mean while the Delta pof- 
fefles fields covered with rice, barley, ve¬ 
getables, and winter fruits: nor does it now, 
as formerly, refemble the JEgc an fea, with 
her Cyclades. As far as the eye is- capable 
of feeing, rich crops cover its plains, groves 
of date, orange, and fycamore-trees, ftreams, 
ever running, verdure, ever changing, and ever 
renewing, and abundance, which rejoices the 
heart and aftonifhes the imagination. Ceafing 
to be overflowed, this ifland has a yearly 
gain of the three months during which the 
Thebais is inundated, for which reafon, it is 
the only part of Egypt where the fame field 

yields 
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yields a double crop of grain} the one of rice, 
the other of barley. 

While it increafed in height, you may well 
fuppofe, Sir, it augmented in length likewife ; 
to prove which, among various fails which 
hiflory has preferved, I {hall fcleit only one. 
ft) During the reign of Pfammetichus, the 
Milefians, .with thirty fhips, landed at the 
mouth of the Bolbitine branch, at prefent 
the branch of Rofetta, where they fortified 
themfelves, and built a city, which they cal¬ 
led Metelis, now named Faoua, but whiefy 
in the Coptic vocabularies, is fiill called Mef- 
lil. This city, which was formerly a fea-port, 
ftands, at prefent, nine leagues from the fliore ; 
which fpace the Delta has lengthened from 
the age of Pfammetichus to the prefent. 

Homer, that fublime painter of nation^ 
and countries, whofe geographic details are 
$ihe moil precious remains, of the kind, tranf- 
mitted to us by all antiquity, makes Mene- 
laus, becalmed on the Egyptian fhore, fpeak 
thus. (u) “ In theftormy fea that bathes the 
“ coaft of Egypt is an ifland named Pharos, 
“ whofe diftance from the fliore is as far as 

(t) Strabo, lib. 17. 

(u) Odyflcy, book iv. 

Vol. I. C “a 
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** a vefTel, impelled by a favourable wind, 
M may fail in one day.”—And, again, Prote¬ 
us, prophefying to Menelaus, thus fpeaks. 
(x) “ Deftiny forbids that thou fhouldeft fee 
«* thy friends, thy palace, and thy native 
«* land, till thou haft firft returned to where 
«« the Egyptus (y)j Jove-born, rolls his wa- 
«« ters, and there haft offered hecatombs to 

** the immortal gods.-He faid, and the be- 

“ heft obliged me, with a broken heart, again 
*« to traverfe that vaft and ftormy fea which 
“ feparates the Pharos from the Egyptian 
** continent.” 

Homer, who had travelled over Egypt (z), 
where he had learned that mythology, from 
the priefts, of which he makes fo beautiful 
ufe in his poems, defcribes the ifland' of Pha¬ 
ros, which now forms part of Alexandria, 
as being twenty leagues diftant from the fhore 
of Egypt, at leaft; which opinion is accor¬ 
dant to that of the higheft antiquity. 

(x) OdyfTey, book iv. 

(y) The Nile was called Egyptus until the time of 
Nileus, one of the fucceflors of Mendes, who, after' 
many labours to confine and impede its ravages, named 
it after himfelf. Diod. Sic. lib. i. 

(x) Diodorus Siculus. 
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What immcnfe revolutions have great ri¬ 
vers occafiorted on the furface of the globe ! 
How do they incelTantly repel the fea, by ac¬ 
cumulating fand on fand ! Hdw do they raife 
up iflands, at their mouths, which, in time, 
become part of the continent! Thus has the 
Nile formed almoft all the Lower Egypt; and 
thus the Delta, which is ninety leagues id 
circumference, has rifen from its waters! 
Thus alfo has the Meander, inceflantly driv¬ 
ing back the waves of the Mediterranean, and 
by degrees filling up the bay in which it 
difembogues itfelf, caft the city of Miletus far 
within land, though it formerly was a famous 
fea-port! Thus do the Tigris and Euphrates, 
defcending from the Armenian mountains, 
fweep down the fands of Mesopotamia, and 
imperceptibly choak up the Perlian gulph. 

You have now. Sir, a general idea of 
Egypt, and the principal changes which have 
happened there. I (hall, therefore, proceed 
tP be more circumftantial, and you will then 
perhaps think my narrative more interefting. 
Here, in the midft of Alexandria, fixed with 
aftonilhment at beholding monuments which 
neither the ravages of man nor time could 
yet deflroy, weeping over the fenfelefs re- 
C 2 mains 
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mains of columns and obelilks which adorn¬ 
ed its public fquares and temples, here will { 
write to you concerning the city of Alexan¬ 
der, the Alexandria of the Arabs, and th§ 
miferable huts to which the Turks prefume 
to give that pompous title. Barbarians } 
throughout their vaft empire, they: have ftifled 
arts, fciences, cities, and kingdoms ; and the 
name only remains of all thofe famous works, 
which their ignorance has left to perifh, or 
their intolerable fanaticifm has deftroyed ! 

I have the honour to be, &c„ 


LETTER 
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LETTER II. 

Alexandria, ancient, middle, and modern, with 
its monuments, and three bar ide¬ 

ferred: its fuccejjive revolutions under the 
Ptolemies, Romans, Greeks , Arabs, and 01 
tomans. 


To M. L. M. 


Alexandria. 

U^Lexandria, Sir, is well worthy your 
attentiofi. The rank it once held among 
the moft Celebrated cities (a), the learned 
men' to which it has given birth, and the re¬ 
maining monuments which, though two 
thoufand years have paiTed away, ftill atteft 
its former glory, have a claim on your cu- 
rioftty. To gratify this I have been three 
months examining the place where once it 
flood. By reading the Greek, Latin, and 
Arabic authors, I lhall be enabled to dif- 

(a) Diodorus Siculus, who wrote at Rome under 
Auguftus, calls Alexandria the firlt city of the world, 
lib. 17. 

C 3 
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cover it beneath its own rubbilh j and, by 
comparing their writings with what I my-* 
felf fee, trace out its plan. Is it not a me¬ 
lancholy, a painful, talk, to feek a once fa¬ 
mous city within its own walls ? 

Afia Minor fubdued, and the pride of Tyre 
humbled, Alexander marched for Egypt, then 
groaning under the Perfian yoke j he con¬ 
quered it without a battle; the people, de- 
firous to free themfelves from their fetters, 
received him, like a deliverer, with open 
arms. To preferve this conqueft, fo diftant 
from his own kingdom, a fortrefs was necef- 
fary, which fhould contain a port capable of 
harbouring a powerful navy. Alexander 
bellowed on Egypt an advantage fo precious ; 
which till then it did not poffefs. The fpace 
which lay between Lake Mareotis and the 
excellent harbour formed by the ifle of Pha¬ 
ros (b) he found proper for his purpofe, 

and 

(b) Homer, as I have already fhpwn, defcribes the ifle 
of Pharos as ftanding at the diftance of a day’s naviga¬ 
tion from the fhore of Egypt, becaufe at that time 
the Lake Mareotis joined the fea, and formed a bay. 
During the five hundred years which elapfed between 
the time of Homer and the foundation of Alexandria, 

canals 
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and traced the limits of a great city, to whicfi 
he gave his name; then vifited the miracles 
of Upper Egypt, while the engineer Dino¬ 
chares put his plan in execution. Alex¬ 
ander was gone almoft a year, and, at his re¬ 
turn, found Alexandria nearly finilhed. (c) 
He then peopled it with the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring cities, and purfued his con¬ 
quers. 

Alexandria was a league and a half in length, 
and one third as wide j fo that its walls were 
about four leagues in circumference, (dj 

canals had been cut over Lower Egypt ; and the Lake 
Mareotis, into which the waters of the Thebais dif- 
charge themfelves, withdrew fo far, from the fea, as to 
form the flip of land on which Alexander built this 
city. When Cxfar, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus wrote, it 
bathed the walls. Under the Arabs, it retired half a 
league; and, beneath the deftru&ive empire of the Otto¬ 
mans, it has difappeared. A traveller who fhould at 
prefcnt vifit Egypt, having read only Homer, would fay 
with Madame Dacier, Pope, and many others of the 
learned, that his description of Pharos was merely the 
fport of the imagination. 

(t) Quintus Curtius, lib. 4. cap. 8. 

(d) Quintus Curtius fays they were 80 ftadia, or 3 
■leagues one third. Pliny, 15 Roman miles, or 5 
leagues. Strabo, 76 ftadia, or 3 leagues and an eighth. 
Djodorus Siculus, 96 ftadia, or 4 leagues. 

C 4 and 
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and were wafhed by the lake Mafeotis on the 
fouth, and the Mediterranean on the north* 
The Greets, lengthways, ran ftraight, and pa* 
rallel to each other; thus giving a free paffago 
to the north wind, which, alone, is healthy 
and temperate in Egypt. A ftreet two thou* 
fand feet wide* began at the marine gate, 
and ended at the gate of Canopus, adorned 
by magnificent houfes, temples, and publip 
edifices. Through this extent of profpedl the 
eye was never fatiated with admiring the 
marble, the porphyry, and the obeliflyii 
which were deftined hereafter to embellith 
^.ome and Conftantinople (e). This ftreet, 
the finefi; the world ever faw, was crofled 
by another of equal width. (f) t thus form* 
ing a fquare, at the point of interfe&ion, 
half a league in circumference, from the 
centre qf which the two gates were fcen, 
and veffels under fail, both to r ' the north and 
fouth. 

A mole was thrown up, from the conti* 
nent to the ifland of Pharos, of a mile long, 

(It is weli known $he obelife whiph are at Rome 
were brought from Alexandria. 

(f) Dift 4 orus Siccus, Strabo, lib, 17. 
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(g) which divided the harbour. The f»art 
north of the mole preferved the name of the 
grand harbour, and a mound, carried from 
the ifland to the rock on which the Pharos 
flood, fecured it from the weft Winds. The 
other harbour was called Eunoftus, or the 
good return. At prefent,. the firft is called 
the New Por& the fecond the Old. There 
was a bridge of communication between the 
mole and the city, built on high columns, 
funk in the fea, and leaving a free paflage to 
veflels. The palace began far beyond the 
promontory Lochias, and extended as far as 
the mound, occupying more than a fourth 
of the city, (h) The Ptolemies all con* 
tributed to its magnificence j and with* 
in its walls were the mufeum, that afy-* 
lum of the learned,' groves, edifices, wor¬ 
thy royal majefty, and a temple where the 
body of Alexander, in a golden coffin, had 
been depoftted. (i) The infamous Seleucua 

Cybiofa&es 

fg) Th! c mole was named Hepta Stadium, beeaufc if 
yeas (even ftadia, of one mile long. 

(b) Strabo, lib. 17, fays it occupied a third. 
fi) Perdiccas undertook to convey the body of Alex¬ 
ander to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, as he had 

commanded 
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Cybiofa&es violated this tomb, carried ofF 
the golden coffin, and left one of glafs in its 
flead. The ifland of Anti-Rhode flood in 
the grand harbour; it contained a theatre 
and a royal palace. In the harbour of Eu- 
noflus was another harbour, or dock, dug 
by the hand of man, named %ibotos, (k) 
which communicated with the lake Mare- 
otis by a canal. Between this canal and the 
palace flood the admirable temple of Sera- 
pis; (l) that of Neptune was built near the 
grand fquare, where the market was kept. 
Alexandria extended itfelf flill farther on the 
fouthern borders of the lake, and on its 
eaflern fide was the gymnafium, with por¬ 
ticos more than fix hundred feet long, refl¬ 
ing on feveral rows of marble columns. 
Withqut the gate of Canopus was a fpa- 
cious circus, for chariot races; and, beyond, 
the fiiburb of Nicopolis fpread along the fea 
fhore, like another Alexandria. A fuperb 
amphitheatre was built here, with a fladium, 

commanded jn his will ; but Ptolemy, the fon of La- 
gus, having carried it off, depolited it in the palace of 
Alexandria, 

(k) Kibotos, The harbour of the Ark, 

(l) Strabo, lib. 17, 
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fbr the celebration of the Quinquennalia. (m) 
$uch is the delcription which the ancients, 
and particularly Strabo, have left us of Alex¬ 
andria i a city built three hundred and thifc. 
ty-three years before Chrift, and fueceffively 
fubjedt to the Ptolemies, Romans, and the 
Greek Emperors, (n) About the middle 
of the fixth century, Amrou Ebn el.Aas, 
the general of Omar, -carried it by aflault, 
afer a fourteen months fiege, which coll 
bim twenty-three thoufand men. Heraclius, 
Emperor of Conftantinople, did not fend a 
Single velfel to its aid. There are few ex¬ 
amples in hiftory of a prince like this, who 
difcovered a&ivity in the firfl: year of his 
feign, {lumbered long afterwards in effemi¬ 
nate idlenefs, and, fuddenly routing at the 
fame of the conquefts of Cofroes, the fcourge 
of the Eaft, put himfelf at the head of his 
armies, fhewed himfelf a great commander 
the firfl: campaign, ravaged Perfia during 

fmj Games celebrated once in five years. 

(n) The tenth year of the Hegyra, and A. D 1 . 
651, was, according to Abulfeda, the year 994 after 
its foundation. Abulfeda ufes the word Era, which, 
as I have faid in the life of Mahomet, is derived from 
AAha, which in Arabic is fynonymous to epocha. 

feven 
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ievfin years, re-entered his capital loadtidf 
with laurels, then, turning theologian on 
the throne, loft his energy, 
reft of his life in difputing on monothehfm, 
while the Arabs deprived him of the fineft 
provinces of his empire. Deaf to the cries 
qf the wretched citizens of Alexandria, as 
he. had been to thofe of Jerufalem, (o) 
who had defended themfelves for two years, 
he fuffered them to fall before the indefati¬ 
gable and fortunate Amrou j their brave 
warriors all perilhtng fword in hand. 

Aftonifhed at his vidtory, the conqueror 
wrote to the Caliph—“ I have taken the 
“city of the weft, the extent of which is 
“ immenfe, and its miracles too numerous 
“ for me to defcribe. It contains four thou- 
“ fand baths, twelve thoufand venders of 
44 vegetables, four thoufand Jews, who 

(o) Omar led the force of Arabia againft Jerufa- 
tem, which its inhabitants defended with admirable con- 
ftancy, and feveral times fent to conjure Heracliu^ to 
grant them fuccour; but, their pnfyers being fruitl*fs, 
they were obliged to yield after a two years fiege, with* 
out having obtained a Angle foldier from the Emperor, 
who facrificed his time and treafures to eftablifii a new 
fe&". 

tt 
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<* pay tribute, four thoufand comedians, 
« See.” (p) 

The library, in which the careful Ptole¬ 
mies had affembled more than four hun¬ 
dred thoufand manuferipts, drew the vidtor’a 
attention, who wrote to the Caliph for or¬ 
ders. “ Burn them,” replied the ferocious 
Omar: “ if they contain only what is in the 
“ Koran they are ufelefs; and dangerous if 
“ any thing more.” Barbarous fentence, 
which reduced to a(hes the greateft part of 
the learned labours of antiquity! Of what 
knowledge, what arts, what immortal works, 
did not this fatal conflagration deprive the 
world ! We ought, perhaps, to date that 
ignorance which fpread a veil over countries 
that firft gave birth to fcience from this 
fatal period. Let us but fuppofe three- 
fourths of the works Europe poflefles fud- 
denly annihilated, the art of printing un¬ 
known, and an illiterate people become 
maflers of that fine quarter of the globe, 
and we can eafily imagine it again fallen into 
that barbarifm which it has been the labour 

(p) Elmacin, life of Omar, p. 30. 

of 
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of fo many ages to eradicate. Such was th£ 
fate of the Eaft ! 

Thus fubjedted to the Arabs, Alexandria 
gradually declined : the diftance of the 
caliphs of Bagdad prevented their afford¬ 
ing any powerful fupport to commerce and 
arts, and population daily diminished; thus, 
in the year 875, (q) the circumference of the 
city was reduced one half, the ancient walls 
were demolifhed, and thofe built which flill 
remain. Their folidity, thicknefs, and the 
hundred towers by which they were flanked, 
have preferved them againft the efforts of 
man, and the ravages of time. This may 
be called the Alexandria of the Arabs/ 
which continued flourifhing in the thirteenth 
century. (r) The equal interfedion of its 
flreets made it refemble a chequer; part of 
its fquares and public buildings were pre¬ 
ferved; its commerce extended from Spain 

(q) This happened under the reign of Elmetouak- 
kel, the tenth caliph of the Abaffides, and the thirty-firft 
from Mahomet. Elmacin. Ebn Toulon, then governor 
of Egypt, and who thought of rendering himlllf inde¬ 
pendent, built thefe walls. 

(r) Abulfcda, Geographical Defcription of Egypt. 

to 
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to India; its cahals were kept in repair, and 
its merchandize fent into Upper Egypt, by 
the lake Mareotis, and into the Delta, by 
the canal of Faoua. (s) The Pharos, built 
by Softrates, of Cnidus, containing feveral 
ftories, and furtbunded by galleries fup- 
ported by marble columns, ftill remained. 
This miraculous tower, as Czefar calls it, 
was near four hundred feet high; on its 
fummit was a vaft mirror of polifhed fteel, 
(t) fo difpofed as to prefent the image of 
diftant veffels before they were vifible to the 
eye. This admirable tower ferved as a fig- 
nal to {hipping; it was lighted up, during 
night, to inform mariners of their approach 
to the Egyptian coaft, which is fo low that 
there is great danger of running a-ground 
before it can be feen. Alexandria, in its 
decline, ftill preferved an air of grandeur, 
and magnificence, which excited admiration. 

The Turks feized on Egypt in the fifteenth 

ft) It was built under Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

(t) Abulfeda fpeaks of this mirror, mentioned by 
feveral Arabian authors, in his defcription of Egypt, 
and fays, it was deflroyed by the arts of the Chriftians, 
under the reign of Ou„!id, fon of Abd el Melee. 

century. 
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century, (u) and this put a period to its 
glory. At that time grammar* aftronomy* 
.geometry, and poetry, were cultivated there j 
but the iron rod of the Pachas foon drove 
away thefe remains of the. fine arts; a pro¬ 
hibition to export the corn of the Thebais 
gave a mortal blow to agriculture; the ca¬ 
nals dried up, commerce languifhed, and the 
Alexandria of the Arabs Was fo wholly de¬ 
populated that not a Angle inhabitant re¬ 
mained ; the grand buildings they had aban¬ 
doned fell to ruin, no one daring to repair 
them, under a government, that made wealth 
a crime, t and poor huts were built on the 
fea ihore. The Pharos, which had been 
reckoned among the feven wonders of the 
world, was deftroyed, and in- its ftead a 
fquare caftle built, without tafte or orna¬ 
ment, and incapable of fuftaining the fire of 
a Angle veflel of the line. At prefent, in a 
fpace. of two leagues, walled round, nothing 
is to be feen but marble columnb, lying in 

(u) Sultan Selim conquered Egypt in 1517, and the 
firft aft of this barbarous viftor was to hang Thoman- 
bey, the laft king of the Mamlukes, whofe government 
had fubfifted near 300 years, under the gate named Bab 
3£ouila. 


the 
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the daft, and fawed in pieces, fbf the Turks 
make milf-fto'nes of them, or ftahding eredl, 
firm and refiftlefs by their enormous weight, 
together with theirejinains of pilafters, capi¬ 
tals, bbelifks, and mountains of ruins, Heap¬ 
ed on each other! Who, at beholding fuch 
precious rubbilh, and recolfe&ing the fa¬ 
mous monuments of which they were once 
a part, can,' in the afftidtion of his foul, re¬ 
frain from weeping over them ? 

Modern Alexandria is a place of fmall 
extent, fcarcely containing fix thoufand in¬ 
habitants, (x) but exceedingly commercial^ 
which advantage it owes to its fituation. 
It is built on the ground over which 
formerly the water of the grand harbour 
flowed, but which the retiring fea has now 
left dry. The mole, which was carried to 
the ifle of Pharos, is now enlarged and be¬ 
come part of the continent; and the ifland 
of Anti-Rhode is the centre of the new town ; 
it is known by an eminence, covered with 
ruins. The harbour of Kibotos is dry, and 

(x) Ancient Alexandria contained 300,000 free in¬ 
habitants, in the time of Auguftufe 5 a double number 
of flaves may at leaft be added, and the amount will 
be 900,000. How prodigious the difference, 

Vot. I. D the 
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the canal that ran into it, from the lake 
Mareotis, has difappeared j the very lake 
itfelf, on the borders of which the papyrus 
and date-tree abounded, no longer exifts; 
the Turks having neglected to repair the 
canals, through which the waters of thp 
Nile flowed into it. Belon, a very accurate 
obferver, who travelled Egypt fome years 
after the Ottoman conqueft,' affirms, that, in 
his time, the lake Mareotis was but half 
a league diftant from the walls of Alex¬ 
andria, and that it was furrounded by forefts 
of palm-trees, (y) The fands of Lybia are, 
now, where once thefe waters were! To 
the deftrudiive government of the Turks 
muft we attribute thefe deplorable cbange9. 

The canal of Faoua, the only one which 
ftill runs to Alexandria, and without which it 
could no longer be a town, flnce it has not 
a drop of foft water, is half filled up with 
mud, and fand. Uuder the government of 
the Romans, and even of the Arabs, it was 
navigable all the year, and fertilized the 
plains it traverfed ; its banks were ffiaded by 

(y) Beion, Defcription of Alexandria. This writer 
travelled in Egypt fifteen years after the conqueft of 
Selim, about 250 years ago. 
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date-trees, covered by vines, and embel- 
liflicd by pleafure houfes. (z) The ft; earn 
only flows now about the end of Auguft, 
and there is fcarcely fufficient time to fill the 
refervoirs and cifterns of the town ; the lands, 
it once made fruitful, are now become de- 

C Z J The following paflage of Abulfeda will confirm 
what I have faid. “ No profpect can be more agreeable 
“ than that of the canal of Alexandria: gardens, groves, 
“ and an eternal verdure, adorn its banks ; as Dafard 
“ el Hadad thus has defcribed them, in thefe beautiful 
“ verfes. 

“ How pleafant are the banks of the canal of Alexan- 
“ dria! When the eye furveys them the heart is re- 
“ joiced ! The gliding boatman, beholding its bowers, 
“ beholds canopies ever verdant; the lovely Aquilon 
“ breathes cooling frelbnefs, while he fportful ripples 
“ U P the furface of its waters j the ample Date, whofe 
“ flexible head reclines like a fleeping beauty, is crowned 
“ with pendent fruit.” 

Oua khalig Elefcanderie ellati iatiha men el Nil men 
ahfan el mentezhat laenno daiak Makdar el jantlin , hel 
fa tin cua Jib iecoul el Hadad; 

Ou ajhie ahadet Painak menzara 
Ja ejferour bo le calbai ou cfda 
Roud le mckhadder eladar oua gedaoual 
Nakajhet altih id ech chemal mebareda 
Oua-l-NakhlKelghid el hajfan tezainct 
Oua lebts men atmarhen calsrida. 

Abulfeda, D -icription of Eg ypt 
D a ftrts 
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ferts, and the groves and gardens, aroun$l 
Alexandria, have difappeared, with the ftreams 
that watered them; a few trees only are 
feen without the walls, thinly fcattereid, of 
fycamore, fig, the fruit of which is deli¬ 
cious, dates, the caper fhrub, and the fou- 
da, or kali, which fpread a partial verdure 
over burning fands, the fight of which is 
infupportable. 

Yet are not all tokens of the ancient mag¬ 
nificence of Alexandria effaced j its cifterns, 
vaulted with great art, which were built under 
all parts of the city, and its numerous aque- 
du< 5 ts, are almoft entire, though they have 
remained two thoufand years. Towards 
the eaftern part of the palace are the two 
obelifks, vulgarly called Cleopatra’s nee¬ 
dles, (a) of Thebaian ftone, and containing 
numerous hieroglyphics: one is thrown down, 
broken, and covered with fandj the other 
ftill refts on its pedeftal; each, cut from one 
fingle ftone, is about fixty feet high, and fe- 

(a) Pocock fuppofes they flood before the Temple of 
Neptune, but this temple was built near the harbour of 
Eunoftus, and the obelilks are half a league farther, to¬ 
wards the promontory Lochias; where, according to 
Strabo, the palace was built. 
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ven Tquare, at the bafe. Near the gate of 
Rofetta are five marble columns, in the 
place where the porticos of the gymnafium 
flood; the remainder of the colonnade, the 
ranges of which, a hundred years ago, might 
be traced, (b) has been deftroyed by the 
barbarifm of the Turks. 

A column of red granite, Handing a quar¬ 
ter of a league from the fouth gate, parti¬ 
cularly attracts the attention of travellers; 
the capital is Corinthian, with undented, 
fmooth, palm-leaves ; it is nine feet high; 
the (haft and the upper torus of the bafe are 
one fingle block of ninety feet long, and 
nine in diameter j the bafe is about fif¬ 
teen feet fquare. This block of marble, 
fixty feet in circumference, refls on two 
layers of Hone, held together by lead; which 
could not prevent the Arabs from forcing 
feveral of them out, in fearch of an imagi¬ 
nary treafure. The whole column is a hun¬ 
dred and fourteen feet high, and Hill pre- 
ferves a perfedt polifh, except a little chipped 
toward the eaft. Nothing can equal its 

(bj Maillet, Defcription of Egypt. 

D3 
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majefty! At a diftance, it is fcen predo¬ 
minant over the city; and, at Tea, ferves as 
a fignal for mariners: near, it creates afto- 
niftiment, mingled with awe: the fpedfcator 
is never weary of admiring the beauty of the 
capital, the length of the fhaft, or the grand 
fimplicity of the pedeftal } and, I am per- 
fuaded, were this column tranfported and 
placed before the palace of our kings, all 
Europe would come and pay their tribute of 
admiration, as to the moft magnificent mo¬ 
nument oh earth ! 

Travellers, and men of literature, have 
made many fruitlefs attempts to difcover to 
what prince it was dedicated : the moft in¬ 
telligent have thought it could not be in ho¬ 
nour of Pompey, fince Strabo and Diodorus 
Siculus have not mentioned it j they there¬ 
fore remained in doubt, from which Abul- 
feda, in my opinion, might have relieved 
them. He calls it the column of Severus, 
(c) and hiftory informs us this Emperor 

(c) Oua efcanderie ala (hat bahr elroum, oua beha 
elmerjarat el maftihoura, oua beha Aamoud Severi. 

Alexandria is built on the fea fhore, and poflefles a 
famous Pharos, and the column of Severus, Abulfe- 
4 a, Description of Egypt, 
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vifited Egypt, ^appointed a court of juftice 
in the city of Alexandria, and deferved well 
of its inhabitants. This column was a 
mark of their gratitude; the greek in- 
feription, half effaced, but vifible on the 
weftern fide, when the fun fhines on it, 
was no doubt legible in the time of Abulfe- 
da, and contained the .-name of Severus. 
Neither is this the foie monument eredted to 
him, by the gratitude of the people of Alex¬ 
andria ; in the midfl: of the ruins of Anti- 
noe, built by Adrian, is a magnificent co¬ 
lumn, the infeription on which ftill fubfifts, 
dedicated to Alexander Severus. Half a league 
fouth of the city is the defeent into the ca¬ 
tacombs, the ancient afylum of the dead. 
Winding alleys lead to the fubterranean ca¬ 
verns where they were depofited. The fiib- 
urb of Necropolis (e) extended thus far. 

(d) The Emperor Severus came to the city of Alex¬ 
andria, and granted the people a fenate, which, till 
then, had been under the authority of a fingle Roman 
magiftrate, having no national council, but, as in the 
time of the Ptolemies, the will of the prince was then 
law. The benefactions of Severus did not end here, 
for he changed feveral laws in their favour. Sparti- 
anus Vita Severi, cap. 17. 

(t) The city of the dead where there are gardens, tem¬ 
ples, and (lately maufolcums. 

D 4 Advancing 
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Advancing toward the fea, we come to a large 
baton, hewn in the. rock which ftandy ort the 
fliore j two handfome apartments have been 
cut in the fides of the bafon, with banks crof¬ 
ting them; into thffe the fea water runs, as 
clear and tranfparent as cryft^l, through a 
canal, dug with angular turnings to retain 
the fand; yid here I bathed. When feated 
on the rocky bank, the water rifts fomewhat 
above the middle ; the feet reft on a foft fine 
fand; the waves are heard, roaring againft 
the rock, and foaming through" the canal} 
they, enter, raife you up, retire, and,, thus 
paffing and repaffing, bring, with water con¬ 
tinually frefli, a tpoolneft moft delicious, un¬ 
der a fky fo fifttry. , This is vulgarly called 
Cleopatra’s bath, and there are ruins which 
denote.it was formerly embellifhed. 

I muft not quit Alexandria, Sir, without 
bringing fome of thofe memorable things to 
recollection which have happened in this ci¬ 
ty. Imagine you behold yonder mount, near 
which Caefar, firing the arfehal of the Alex¬ 
andrians, confirmed a part of the Ptolemoean 
library. At the entrance of this port, repul- 
fed by his enemies, he thifew himfelf, arm¬ 
ed, into the waves; and, eyer mafter ofihinn- 

felf, 
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Mf, fofefeeing the numbers of the flying 
would prefantly link his fhip, fwam to one 
more diftant: his prefence of mind laved him, 
for his veflePand all on board were (Wallowed 
up. Yonder Cleopatra, famous for her 
beauty, her talents, and arts, 'enfnared the 
hero, awhile reftrained hi« ever reitlefs am¬ 
bition, and, lulling him-in the.bofom of vo- 
luptoufnefs, led him in her train, up the Nile, 
at the very moment he ought to have fet fail 
for Rome, the gates of which were in dan¬ 
ger of being for ever fhut upon him. fie- 
fide thefe column?, .melancholy mementos 
of the gymnalium, the haughty queen of 
Egypt, leated on a throne of gold, received, 
in prefence of the wonderihg world, the ti¬ 
tle of wife^ to Antony, who there facrificed 
fame to love. Loft in pleasures, having fuf- 
fered the moment of conqueft to efcape, Ihe 
caufed herfelf to be bit by an afpic, he fell 
upon his fword; and thus, in death, afforded 
a memorable example to pofterity. 

Where yonder rubbifh lies the mufeum 
flood, once the afylum of fciences. Appian, 
Herodian, Euclid, Origen, Philo, and a mul¬ 
titude of other learned men, cultivated them 
there. Ignorance and barbarifm have now 

overwhelmed 
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overwhelmed the country of the fine arts, 
which nothing but fome prodigious revolu¬ 
tion can ever reftore. 

This is a long letter. Sir; I (hall there¬ 
fore forbear to add obfervations on the man¬ 
ners and trade of the people of Alexandria: 
thefe will find a place hereafter, and I haften 
to quit a city where one exifts in the midfi: 
of ruins, where every objedt infpires grie£ 
where the inhabitants are a mixture of Moors 
and Turks whofe crimes have expelled them 
from their country, where the Bedouin 
Arabs come and rob you in open day, and 
where, in fine, nature, dead eleven months 
of the year, decks herfelf in a momentary 
verdure only to infpire lafting regret! 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER III. 

The route from Alexandria to Rofetta, acrofs 
the defert •, with the defcription of Albou- 
kir, formerly Canopus j the famous temple 
of Serapis ; the fejlivah held there; the 
dangers of the defert , and the delightful 
environs of Rofetta. 

To M. L. M. 


Rofetta. 


^Travellers, Sir, who go from Alex¬ 
andria to Rofetta bv land, leave the canal of 
Faoua on the right, pafs near the ruins of 
the grand circus, and, on the left, meet 
with the remains of Nicopolis, a fuburb 
which was embellilhed by Auguftus, after 
his vidtory over Antony. Here, for the fpace 
of two leagues, nothing is to be feen but 
heaps of rubbilh, burying the precious re¬ 
mains of antiquity. Coafting, afterwards, 
befide the fea, the profpedl extends on one 
hand over waves, and on the other over fandy 
fields, of melancholy and arid uniformity, 

which 
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which is here and there interrupted by date- 
trees. The Bedouin Arabs bring their flocks 
to feed here, during winter, and, in fummer, 
gather fouda (f) in heaps, burn it, and fell 
the afhes to the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
who export it into Syria, and the ifle of 
Crete, where it is ufed in making foap. 
Xh’efe wandering Arabs, on the firfl: tidings 
of a revolution in Egypt, mount their horfes, 
infefl: the high roads, and plunder travellers. 
Six leagues from Alexandria is the Madia , 
(g) where there is a ferry, at the farther 
end of the canal of Canopus, which, taking 
its departure from Faoua, falls into the lake 
Behera, This lake is feven leagues in cir- 
cupaference, and empties itfejf into the fea, 
near Alboukijr, (h) which fmall town is the 
^ncient Canopus. Its diftance, fix leagues 
from Pharos, and its fituation, on the fea 
fliore, .jjjerfedll y. agree with the defeription 
the ancients have t given us of Canopus. 
Pliny, who had. collected the authorities of 

' (f) Kali, fouda, or glafs wort, is a creeping plant 
which grows in the fands. 

(g) Madia, in Arabic, fignifies the paflage over a, 
lake, or riyer. 

(hj. This place is called Bekier, by mariners. 

antiquity. 
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antiquity, hys* it was formerly an ifland, 
which the afpe& of the place makes cre¬ 
dible ; the land lies fo low, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, that the fea covered it, in part, 
in Strabo’s time, (i) The city, built on a 
rock, which forms an excellent road for 
flapping, was fecure from inundation. 

Canopus was named after the pilot of Me- 
nelaus, who died there; (k) his tomb was 
to be feen in the age when S. Epiphanius 
wrote. The pleafantnefs of its fituation, its 
temple of Serapis, and the cunning of its 
priefts, rendered it one of the moft famdus 
places of pilgrimage in Egypt; multitudes' 
came there from the moft diftant provinces, 
and efpecially from Alexandria. Licentipuf- 
nefs reigned, during thefe feftivals, and plea- 
fure, more than religion, led the pretended 
worlhippers of their God thither. The priefts 
were not lefs eminent as phyficians than as 
interpreters of the oracle; fkilful in reftoring 
their exhaufted patients by perfumed baths, 

fij Strabo, lib. 17. 

(k) Strabo, lib. 17. Diodorus Siculus, S. Epipha- 
nius, lib. 4. cap. 3. Thefe authors confirm rhe Opi¬ 
nion of Homer, who makes Menelaus land in Egypt. 
Odyfley, lib. 4. 

in 
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in renovating an injured ftomach by nutri¬ 
tive and fucculent food mingled with Ipices, 
and in heating their imaginations by volup¬ 
tuous pictures, they fucceeded in reani¬ 
mating the half loft fenfes. Their cures, 
all attributed to Serapis, were regiftered, 
and this dazzled the people and encreafed 
their celebrity. Never had Divinity more 
adorers; never had priefts more offerings. 
( 1 ) Strabo affirms, ‘the canal, between Alex¬ 
andria and Canopus, was loaded, night and 

(l) Canopus contains a temple, dedicated to Serapis, 
where diftinct adoration is paid to this God, in whom 
the very beft people have faith.—Some of the priefts are 
employed in writing the miraculous cures, performed 
there ; others the oracles, which are there pronounced; 
but the thing moft aftonifhing is to fee the prodigious con- 
courfe of people, who come, from all parts, to the feafts 
of Serapis, down the canal of Alexandria, which is, day 
and night, covered with boats, full of men and women, 
who fing and dance with extreme liccntioufnefs. Stra¬ 
bo, lib, 17. 

Thefe pilgrimages which exifted in the time of Hero¬ 
dotus are ftill continued ; the Pagans went to the‘tem¬ 
ple of Serapis, the Turks go to the tombs of their fan- 
tons, and the Copts to the churches of their faints; 
all abandon themfelves to mirth, nor has Turkifli gra¬ 
vity abolifhed the wanton fongs and dances which feetn 
to have originated with the Egyptians. 

day, 
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day, with boats, containing pilgrims whofe 
longs and dances feemed infpired by libidinous 
diforder, and frantic joy. This canal is at 
prefent dry, during one part of the year ; 
and the ruinous town confifts only of huts, 
and a caftle, provided with a few pieces of 
artillery, to defend the road. 

Palling the ferry. Madia, we come to a 
caravanfary, the foie afylum, againft thefe 
burning heats, to be met with during a 
journey of fourteen leagues. Beyond lies an 
extenfive, barren, plain, where neither ver¬ 
dure, tree, nor fhrub, are feen ; the eyes 
are half blinded, by a torrent of light j the 
fkin parched by the fiery fun. Eleven co¬ 
lumns, eredted at proper intervals, diredfc 
the traveller acrofs the defert, where the 
wind agitates the fund hills till they refem- 
ble the waves of the fea. Woe be to the man 
who, in the midft of this defert, i3 overtaken 
by the noon day whirlwind! If he has not 
a tent to (helter himfelf, he is overwhelmed 
in drifts of burning duft ; which, filling his 
eyes and mouth, deprive him of breath 
and life. The wifelf way is to make this 
journey by night; and then, at break of 
day, the traveller difeovers the palm- and 

lycamore- 
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f/caftwre- trees f m) which adorn the banks 
of the Nile, and prefently arrives at Rofetta*. 
bathed in fweat apd dew. 

When, after a k>ng abode in the centre' of 
ruins, and a moft fatiguing journey, one 
finds one’s feif in the midft ©f, a pleafstnlL 
city, furrounded .with groves and verdure, 
how does the foul,’ dilate ! How is it dif- 
pofed to enjoy all the beauties of nature ! 
Such is the traveller who, quitting Alex¬ 
andria, comes to inhabit Rofetta: efcaped 
all the horrors of the defert, he thinks him- 
felf jtranifported into another Eden, where 
every objedt is the fymbol of abundance. 

Rofetta, called Rafchid by the Arabsg 
flands on the ancient Bolbitine branch, to 
which it has given its name. It was found¬ 
ed in the eighth century ; (n) the increafing 

fand 

(nt) The Egyptian fycamore produces a fig, which 
grows- ©n the trunk of the tree, and not at the end of thfl 
branches, and which, though fomewhat dry, is eaten. 
This tree becomes exceedingly large, and tufted ; it fel- 
dona grows flraight, but is generally bent, and twifted ; 
its branches extending very far, horizontally, afford ex¬ 
cellent flielter ■, its leaves are divided, and its wood, im¬ 
pregnated with bitter juice, is not fubje£t to be worm- 
faten. The fycamore grows feveral ages. 

(n) Neither Father Sicard, Pocock, Nieburh, nof 
any other traveller have fixed the time of the foundation 

of 
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fand banks of the Nile no longer permitting 
Ihips to fail as far as Faoua, this new city 
was built at, though now two leagues diftant 
from, the mouth of the river. Abulfeda 
informs us it was an inconfiderable place in 
the thirteenth century, (o) nor had it greatly 
increafed two hundred years afterwards; but, 
when the Ottomans added Egypt to their 
conquers, they negledted to repair the ca¬ 
nals ; and, that of Faoua ceafing to be na¬ 
vigable, Rofetta became the ftore-houfe of 
the merchandize of Alexandria and Cairo. 
Trade foon made it flourifh, and it is now 
one of the pleafanteft towns in Egypt. It 
fpreads along the weftern bank of the Nile, 
and is nearly a league in length, and one 

of Rofetta. Elmacin, p. 152, informs us it was built 
during the reign of Elmetouakkel, Caliph of Bagdad, 
about the year 870, and under the pontificate of Cofmar, 
patriarch of the Jacobines at Alexandria. M. Maillct 
allows it to have been built only a hundred years, and 
thinks it replaces Canopus. This is an error. Profper 
Alpinus has committed the fame fault. 

(0) Rafcbid balidt ala garbi el Nil el gar hi and mefab- 
bofit bahr. Rofetta is a fmall city, built on the weftern 
bank of the weftern branch of the Nile, near its mouth. 

Belon, who travelled in Egypt in 1530, fays Rofetta 
was fmallcr than Faoua ; at prefent it is one half larger 
than that city. 

VOL.I. 
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fourth as wide. No remarkable fquare is 
feen here; no ffreet perfedly ftraight; but 
the houfes, built with terraces, ftanding 
afunder, and kept in good repair, have a 
pleafing air of neatnefs and elegance. With¬ 
in, they contain vaft apartments, where the 
air has free circulation through a great num¬ 
ber of windows, kept always open : the lat¬ 
tices and tranfparent blinds break the fun’s 
rays, and thus render the light mild, and 
temper the excefs of the heat. The only 
remarkable public edifices are the mofques, 
the lofty minarets of which are built in a 
light, bold, llile, and produce a pidurefque 
effed, in a town where the roofs are all flat, 
by throwing variety into the pidure. Moft 
of the houfes have & profped of the Nile 
and the Delta ; a truly magnificent one 1 
Veflels and boats, fome rowing, fome under 
fail, continually cover the river j while the 
tumult of the port, the mirth of the ma¬ 
riners, and their noify mufic, prefent a 
fcene ever moving, ever alive. The Delta, 
that immenfe garden, where the exhauftlefs 
earth is never weary of producing, affords 
an eternal view of harvefts, vegetables, flow¬ 
ers, and fruits, in fucceffion ; the abundant 

variety 
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Variety of which, at once, gladdens the eyes 
and the heart. Various fpecies of cucum¬ 
bers, delicious melons, the fig, the orange, 
the banana, the pomegranate, all grow here, all 
have here an exquifite flavour. Yet how much 
might culture increafe their excellence, did 
the Egyptians underftand engrafting. 

North of the city are gardens, where ci¬ 
tron, orange, date, and fycamore-trees are 
promifcuoufly planted; though this diforder 
is negligent, the mingling of the trees, and the 
arbours they form, impenetrable to the fun’s 
rays, together with the flowers fcattered among 
them, render thefe groves moll enchanting. 

When the atmofphere is all on fire, when 
the big moifture courfes down every mem¬ 
ber, when gafping man pants after cool air, 
as the fick after health, with what ecftacy 
does he go and relpire under thefe bowers, 
and befide the rivulet by which they are 
watered! There the Turk, with his long 
jafmin pipe wrought with amber, imagines 
himfelf tranfported into the garden of delight 
which Mahomet promifed: thoughtlefs, in 
tranquil apathy, he fmokes the fun down, void 
of defire, void of ambition; his calm pafilons 
never call one curious look towards futurity : 

E 2 that 
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that reliefs activity by which we are tormen* 
ted, and which is the foul of all our knowledge, 
of all our works, is to him unknown j content 
with what he poflefles, he neither invents 
nor brings the inventions of others to per¬ 
fection : his life, to us, feems a long Hum¬ 
ber j ours, to him, one continual Hate of 
intoxication ; but, while we are ever purfu- 
ing happinefs which ever eludes our grafp, 
he peaceably enjoys the good that nature 
gives, and each day brings, without trou¬ 
bling himfelf concerning the morrow. 

Here, in thefe gardens, the young Geor¬ 
gians, fold into flavery by barbarous parents, 
quit, with the veil which covers them, that 
decency they obferve in public. Freed here 
from ail confiraint, they caufe Iafcivious dances 
to be performed in their prefonce, fing ten¬ 
der fongs, and relate tales, and romances, 
which prefent an undiiguifod picture of their 
manners, and pleafures. Born in a tempe¬ 
rate climate, they receive from nature a foul 
ef energy, and tumultuous paflions > brought 
afterwards into Egypt, the fire of the at, 
mofphere, the perfume of the orange flower, 
and the emanations of aromatic plants, vo- 
luptuoufiy invade every fenfe: then does 
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one foie care employ, one foie defire torment, 
them; one only predominant want is felt; 
the violence of which is encreafed by the 
reftraint under which they are kept. 

The principal wealth of Rofetta flows from 
commerce. The tranfportation of foreign 
merchandize to Cairo, and of the productions 
of Egypt to the port of Alexandria, gives 
employment to a great number of mariners , 
their veflels are called fcherms i (p) a light 
kind of boats, with lateen-fails, and which, 
having no deck, are very hazardous ; a guft 
of wind, coming unexpectedly, turns them 
on their fide, and they founder. The Bo¬ 
gan, (q) for fo they call the bar at the 
mouth of the Nile, is a dangerous Ihoal for 
them ; the waters here drive and ltruggle 
to find paflage into the fea,, and, when the 
wind frelhens, the waves run mountain- 
high, forming whirlpools, which engulph 
veflels. The Bogaz is Shallow, and, in the 
extent of a league, there is feldom more than 

(p) Scherm, exprefles the fvviftnefs with which thefe 
fmall veflels fltim the waves; the Tailors of Provence 
call them, by corruption, germe. 

(q) The word, Bogaz, is descriptive of the agitation 
of the waves. 

E 3 a paflag# 
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a paflage of fome few fathoms for the veflels, 
which is continually changing : a boatman, 
or pilot, keeps founding, night and day, to 
diredt the mariners what courfe they muft 
fleer, who often are incapable, with all their 
art, to cope with the winds and waves ; they 
mifs the pafiage, get on a fand bank, and, 
in a few minutes, all is fwallowed up in 
a vortex of water and mud. Numerous 
fhipwrecks happen every year ; there have 
been feveral fince I have been here. A large 
boat, richly laden, perifhed yeflerday, on the 
boga2 ; the paffengers leapt into the water; 
an old and feeble man clung to the mad, 
and disappeared with it; three young girls, 
after long ftruggling with the waves and 
current, were fwallowed up ; two robuft Sai¬ 
lors got afhore ; a woman of thirty, who had 
tied a child fhe fuckled round her with her 
faih, fwam vigoroufly; the defire of Saving 
her infant gave her fortitude; yet, after an 
hour’s contention, againft the violence of the 
fea, this affedlionate mother was on the 
point of perifhing, the vidlirn of maternal 
love; the boatmen, however, perceived her 
plunged into the Nile and haftened to he^ 
afliftance; Spent with fatigue, (he Scarcely 

could 
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could keep herfelf above water; but they 
fwam befide, fupported, and happily brought 
her on Chore. Thefe melancholy fcenes are 
frequently renewed. 

The bar of the Nile is totally clofed, two 
months in the year, and the commerce of 
Alexandria interrupted; but, were it to be¬ 
come totally impaCTable, and were all the 
Chipping of Egypt to be fwallowed up, the 
Ottoman government would not remove one 
foot of earth from the canal of Faoua, to 
render it navigable. Committed to their 
care, every thing periChes, nothing is re¬ 
paired. 

I have many more things. Sir, to tell you 
concerning Rofetta; but, as I Chall prolong 
my Clay in this city, I Chall wait till obfer- 
vation, and the fociety of its inhabitants, 
Chall have Ctill better enabled me to execute 
my talk. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER IV. 

Further remarks on Rofetta, its foundation , 
commerce, inhabitants, and gardens; with 
an account of the procejjion of the PJylli , or 
ferpent- eaters. 


To M. L. M. 

Rofetta. 

R-OSETTA, Sir, may well excite the 
curiofity of a European, who fees fo many 
new objeds that he imagines himfelf tran- 
Iported into anothei world: men and na¬ 
ture, all he beholds is changed. A dead 
filence reigns throughout the city, uninter¬ 
rupted by the noife of carriage; camels are 
*he carriers here; nothing alters or difturbs 
the grave walk of the inhabitants: their 
long garments float down to their heels; the 
head is loaded with a heavy turban, or en¬ 
circled by a fliawl; (r) they cut their hair 
off, and let their beards grow. Safhes are 
common to both fexes; the citizen is armed 

(r) They wind the thaw!, fometimes made offilk, 
and fometimes of wool, in a long piece, round the head. 

with 
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with a knife, the foldier with a fabre, and 
two piftols. The women of low rank, whofe 
clothing confifts of an ample blue Ihift, and 
long drawers, cover their faces with a bit 
of cloth, having holes oppofite the eyes; 
the rich wear a large white veil, with a black 
filk mantle, enveloping the body like a do¬ 
mino, fo that one would think them in maf- 
querade. A ftranger fcarcely dares look at 
them, to fpeak would be a crime; but thefe 
maiks are liberal of their figns, and oglings ; 
and, as this is the only language they are 
permitted to ufe in public* it is more ex- 
prefiive, more copious, and in much higher 
perfection than in Europe: every thing is 
faid, every thing is wonderfully well under¬ 
stood, without opening the lips. 

The country is as different from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris as is Rofetta from a 
town in France. An immenfe flat, without 
hill or mountain, interfered by innume¬ 
rable canals; corn fields; branching fyea- 
mores, whofe unperifliable wood preferves 
the mud-wall hut into which the hufband- 
man retires during winter, for he fleeps 
under the fhade in fummer; date-trees in 
clutters, or fcattered over the plain, the pro- 

fufe 
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fufe fruit of which is nutritive, fweet, an<T 
falutary ; the caffia, with flexible branches, 
decked in yellow flowers, and bearing a pod 
well known in Pharmacy ; (s) orange and 
citron-trees unmutilated by the pruning knife, 
whofe projecting odoriferous boughs form 
arbours impenetrable by the fun's rays; 
fuch. Sir, are the objects of the Delta, and 
fuch its principal trees and ffirubs. Win¬ 
ter does not rob them of their foliage, they 
are apparelled all the year as if every month 
were May. 

The land is a black foil, the fertility of 
which feems inexhauftible; ever productive 
and never fallow. The hufbandmen have 
been preparing the rice grounds. Oxen, 
blindfolded, turn a machine, with buck* 
ets which empty water into a bafon, 
whence it is difFufed over the fields, where it 
is left to remain a week : when the earth is 
thoroughly foaked, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, naked up to the wafte, walk and fink 

(s) This pod refembles a long, frhall, cucumber, 
and contains the caffia ufed in Pharmacy; the caffia 
ofEgypt is much preferable to that of America, but, be¬ 
ing dearer, is negle&ed by the druggifts, The Egyp¬ 
tians ufe the caffia-flower as a laxative. 
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deep into the mud, and eafily free the land 
from the old roots. This work done, rice of 
a foot high is tranfplanted into the rice bed, 
ft) where, watered every day, its rapid 
growth is aftonilhing. The grounds, on the 
banks of the Nile, and the canals, are plant¬ 
ed about the end of July, and reaped in No¬ 
vember ; the (heaves are fpread on the floor; 
a kind of low cart, with cutting wheels, 
drawn by two oxen, is driven, by.a man feated 
on it, over the rice, and the draw is fepa- 
rated from the grain, which is afterwards 
winnowed j it is next carried to granaries, 
where there is a mill that frees it from the 
hu(k; and, thus prepared, it is mixed with 
fait, and enclofed in Couffes , (u) made from 
the leaves of the date-tree. 

The rice grown round Rofetta is known by 
the name Sultani, and it is a miftake to fup- 
pofe this rice is ever fent to Marfeilles ; be¬ 
ing appropriated to the ufe and confumption 
of Conftantinople, there are very rigorous 
laws which prohibit its exportation. The 

(t) The word rice comes from the Arabic rouz. 

. (u) The word ttuffe is Arabic, and fignifies theoval 
panniers, made of date-tree leaves, in which the rice is 
cnclofcd. 
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merchants of Provence take in their cargoes 
at Damietta. 

As foon as the rice is down, the ftubble is 
torn up, the land llightly drefied, and barley 
is fown, which prefently ripens. Thofe who 
prefer a crop of hay inundate the field, and 
fow it with lucerne, (x) which grows fo faft 
that, in twenty days, it is a foot and a half 
high, and fo thick that its furface appears 
one folid verdure. It is three times cut before 
the feafon of tranfplanting the rice j thus, the 
fame field will either yield two crops, of 
grain, cine pf rice, the other of barley, or 
four, one of rice and three of hay. This 
fecundity is, however, peculiar to the Delta ;. 
where the land, lying lower than in the The- 
bais, may be watered all the year, by means 
of the canals and machines above-mentioned. 

Rofetta has a manufactory of cloth : the 
flax of the country, long, flexible, and filky, 
would make exceedingly fine linen, did they 
know how to work it; but the fpinners are 
very inexpert j their thread is coarfe, hard, 
and unequal. The cloth bleached in the 

(*) The Arabs call it Barftm , it is the only hay 
known in Egypt. 
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dew is for table linen; the reft, dyed blue, 
clothes the common people. 

One of my walks, round Rofetta, was to 
fee the caftle built by the Mamluks, to de¬ 
fend the paflfage of the river. This is a fquare 
building, flanked with four towers, containing 
artillery; and Hands a league north of the 
town, on the weftern bank of the Nile. Front¬ 
ing it is a platform furniftied with cannon; and 
thefe two forts, inconfxderable as they are, 
would be fufficient to impede the entrance of 
fhips, if the Turks underftood gunnery. Here 
however they are fafe ; Nature has been care¬ 
ful to defend the mouth of the Nile, by 
throwing up a dangerous bar, the terror of 
mariners; it would even be impoflible for 
gun-boats to pafs it, did not the boatmen 
of the bogaz ferve them as pilots. 

South of the city, on the bank of the 
Nile, is a fmall eminence, in the midft of 
which, an antique tower, half buried, raifes 
its head. A large femicircular bafon, beneath, 
indicates a harbour, at prefent filled up. Some 
years ago, a Turkilh merchant, by caufing 
part of the rubbifli to be removed, found 
twenty beautiful marble columns: this was 
to him an unfortunate difeovery. The Beys, 

thinking 
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thinking he had carried off concealed trea- 
fures, pillaged him of his wealth. None of 
the learned, who have vifited Egypt, have 
endeavoured to difcover what city could have 
been built here, fyj M. D’Anville fufpedts 
the ancient Bolbitinum might have flood not 
far from the place where Rofetta is built; and 
he was not deceived, for the ruins I defcribe 
are near this city, and can only appertain to 
Bolbitinum, mentioned by Stephanus Byzanti- 
nus; which town gave its name to one of 
the mouths of the Nile. 

This is a moft pidturefque place; the ruin¬ 
ous tower is furrounded * by tombs; on the 
weft is a defcrt plain, over the burning ex¬ 
tent of which one cannot glance without 
(huddei ing; the flooding light, reflected from 
the fands, pains thet^light, and the pidture of 
fterility fills the mind with melancholy. But 
turn to the eaft and how wonderful the con- 

(y) Neither Niebuhr, Shaw, Pococke, nor Father 
Sicard, mention it. Maillet, who was an exadt ob- 
ferver, remarks there had been an ancient city in this 
place, which, he fuppofed, might have been Canopus ; 
but the fite of Canopus is fo perfectly defcribed, by Stra¬ 
bo, Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, &c. that there can be no 
doubt it flood where Alboukir now Hands. 
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traft! How charming the view! Here the 
majeftic river is covered v". 1 boats, and the 
Delta with all the graces of fpring, the beau¬ 
ties of fummer, and the profufe richnefs of 
autumn ; as far as the eye can fee are ver¬ 
dure, fruits, and corn fields. Is not this the 
pi&ure of that Eden where the Creator placed 
the firft of mortals ? 

You are acquainted with the Pfylli, thofe 
celebrated ferpent-eaters of antiquity, who 
fported with the bite of vipers and the cre¬ 
dulity of the people. Many of them in¬ 
habited Cyrene, a city weft of Alexandria, 
and formerly dependent on Egypt. You 
know the pitiful vanity of Odlavius, who 
wifhed the captive Cleopatra fhould grace his 
triumphal car; and, chagrined to fee that 
proud woman efcape by death, commanded 
one of the Pfylli to fuck the wound, the af- 
pic had made. Fruitlefs were his efforts; the 
poifon had pervaded the whole mafs of blood, 
nor could the art of the Pfylli reftoreher Jp life. 
Would you fuppofe. Sir, thefe ferpent-eaters 
ftill exift ? I myillf am a witnels they do, as 
you fhall hear. 


The 
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The feftival of Sidi Ibrahim (z) was lift 
week held at Rofetta, and drew a vaft con- 
courfe of people. A Turk permitted me to 
fee the proceffion from his houfe, where, feat- 
cd at the window, I obferved this novel fight 
with attention. The different trades gravely 
marched in files, each preceded by its banner; 
the ftandard of Mahomet borne in triumph 
followed, and attraded a prodigious croud; 
all were defirous to touch, kifs, or put it to 
their eyes, and thofe who obtained this fa¬ 
vour, returned fatisfied; the tumult was re¬ 
newed inceffantly. After this came the 
Cheiks, priefts of the country, wearing lea¬ 
ther-caps in the form of a mitre, and fing- 
ing, as they flowly walked, the hymns of the 
Koran. A few paces behind them I perceiv¬ 
ed a company of men, apparently frantic, with 
naked arms, wild eyes, and enormous fer- 
pents in their hands, which twined round 
their bodies, and endeavoured to efcape. 

(zj Our Lord Abraham. The Arabs, being defcend- 
antsof Abraham, from Ifhmael, hold him in great vene¬ 
ration, and keep an annual feftival in his honour. 


Thefe 
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Thefe PfylH, (a) feizing thfem forcibly by 
the neck, avoided their bite, and, regardlefs 
of their hiffes, tore them with their teeth 
and eat them alive, while the blood flreamed 
from their defiled mouths; other Pfylli ftrug- 
gled with them, to force away their prey j 
the contention was who (hould devour a liv¬ 
ing ferpent. 

The aftonilhed populace followed, and 
cried—A miracle ! They fuppofed thefe peo¬ 
ple infpired, and poflefled by a fpirit, which 
deftroyed the effedts of the bite of ferpents. 
The defeription I have fent you i9 exadt j 
the fight firft terrified me, and afterwards 
led me to refiedt on man, that ftrange crea¬ 
ture, to whom poifon becomes food j that 
credulous being, who, blinded by his igno¬ 
rance, cannot detedt a fraud which is annu¬ 
ally pradtifed, but is prompted to worftiip 
one of his own fpecies, who has art fuffi- 
cient to deceive him. You perceive. Sir, 

(a) The [Pfylli, men of Cyrcne, poiTeffed a fecret 
againft the poifon of ferpents. Strabo, lib. 17. 

Perhaps, by feeding on their flelh, they deftroyed the 
effedt of their bite. 
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ancient ufages are not loft, in a country 
where that tyrant, cuftom, has particularly 
ereded his altars and his throne. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER V. 

Voyage from Rofetta to Boulac. Obfervations 
on the manner of navigating the Nile, on the 
canals cut from it, the towns, villages and 
hamlets, built on their banks, the productions 
and cultivation of the country, and the cuf- 
toms of the inhabitants. 


To M. L. M. 

Rofetta, Oft. ift, 1777. 

A N D now, Sir, be pleafed to imagine me 

on board a macb, that is to fay a large 

two mailed boat with an agreeable cabin, 

and a fmaller one hung with mats curioufly 

worked. A tent on the deck ihades me from 

the fun’s heat, and, thus feated, from this 
# 

charming profpedfc will I endeavour to trace 
objedls as they rife to view. It is now one 
o’clock, the anchor is weighed, the fail fwells 
and the north wind, which blows without 
intermiflion at this feafon of the year, with 
eafe carries us againft th^ current: brilkly 
we cut the waves which whiten on the prow 
Fa of 
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of our fmall veflel. The high minarets of 
Rofetta diminifh, and every moment new and 
delightful views fix. our attention. The 
fliores of the Nile abound in reeds, the 
plains with corn; the rice is maturing for 
the fickle, ami the wind,'agitating its pliant 
i'urface, makes it referable the waving mo¬ 
tion of the fea; the hufbandman, whofe care 
it is to water the harveft, opens the fluices, or 
clofes the dams at pleafure; the ox turns the 
noify creaking wheel which raifes the waters ; 
diftant cots and hamlets rife, and now and 
then a few houfes of bricks, fun-dried; and 
now we behold a fmall mofque, with its mi¬ 
naret by turns concealed and feen among the 
tall trees, • furrounded by the orange, the 
palm, and fycamOre, every objedt fecms to 
ipring from the bofom of profufion and ver¬ 
dure ! We have already part various villages, 
and an ifland, on the banks of which water 
melons grow ; of threfe we have made ample 
provifion, for it is impoifible to be fatiated 
with them. Nurtured in a rich foil and 
ripened by a penetrating fun, here, amid 
thefe beats/ their melting fweetnefs is mod 
delicious; and, what encreafes their value, 
mofi healthy; they may'be eaten to excefs, 

without 
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without danger or inconvenience. The ifland 
where we obtained them lies between the 
villages Berimbal and Meballet el Emir. 

Yonder we perceive a branching canal, 
which, quitting the Nile, goes probably and 
difeharges its wafers in the lake Bebira , 
through which there is a paflage to Canopus; 
and now we alrrive at Dcyrout, a charming 
village on the weftern bank of the Nile.— 
The fun declines, and his departing rays 
gild the towering minarets of Faoiia, of which 
we have a twilight glimpfe; we fhall remain 
all night within fight of this city. 


From on board* Oft. 2d. 

Faoiia is fallen from its ancient greatnefs; 
in the time of Belon (b) it was fecoftd on¬ 
ly to Grand Cairo. The Venetians kept a 
Conful there, and merchandife ‘was brought 
thither up the canal tha't leads'to Alexandria; 

but, this being no longer navigable, Rofetta 

i 

• f 

(b) We have before faid Belon vifited Egypt in the 
fifteenth century, about fifteen years after the Ottoman 
conqueft. This ndturai ill tj-averfed the greateft part :of 
the Eaft, ana imported various exotics into Fi ance. To 
him we are indebted for the evergreen oak, which', in the 
depth of winter, preferves a Faint image of fpring. 

F 3 


is 
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is now become flourifhing, and Faoiia has 
loft, with its commerce, the fburce of its 
fplendor. I have taken a hafty furvey of it, 
attended by the Janiflary who accompanies 
me. Large ruinous buildings; fquares, load, 
ed with rubbifh ; brick houfes, out of re¬ 
pair, many mofques, deprived of all orna¬ 
ment ; but few inhabitants, and thofe poor; 
fuch are the melancholy remains of this ce¬ 
lebrated city of the Milefians^ (c) Built in 
the neighbourhood of Canopus, and fome- 
what infedted by the fame immorality, the 
inhabitants permit proftitutes to live in a pub¬ 
lic Kan, and wink at their diforders. They 
intercept paflengers, before whom they fing 
and dance, after the manner of their country: 
nothing can be more licentious than their 
fongs, or more lafcivious than their looks 
and geitures. In the neighbourhood of this 
city ftood Naucratis, which alfo was founded 
by the Milefians. 

From on board, 0&. 3d. 

The ever favourable north wind has fore¬ 
run the dawn, and the mariners have un¬ 
furled their fails j and now with eafe we cut the 

(cj I obferved, in my firft letter, that it was the Mile¬ 
fians who built the city at prefent called Faoiia. 
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rapid current, have already paft feveral iflands, 
almoft under water; and hamlets of which 
we caught an occafional glance, amidft the 
luxuriant verdure ; already we are five miles 
from Faoua, oppofite the mouth of the canal 
dug by Alexander, and which the negligence 
of the Turks has fuffered to be in part filled up. 
Four leagues down its ftream ftands the little 
town of Damanhour , inhabited by Copts and 
Mahometans, which is the Hermopolis Parva 
defcribed by Ptolomy, Strabo places it befide 
the river, but we muft underftand by this the 
canal of Alexandria. Abulfeda has precifely 
marked itsfcite. (d) The neighbouring lands 
produce much flax, wheat, barley and cotton, 
which is an annual plant. 

As we advance we fee multitudes of boats, 
fome gliding with, and others ploughing 
againft the ftream; we hear the rude and 

(d) Damanhour is a town of Egypt to the South-eaft 
of Alexandria, near the canal which runs thither; it is 
the capital of Behira, and is called Damanhour of the 
dcfert. (*) Oua men balad mafr Damanhour. Oua hie 
fi-l-fliark, oua-l-genoub en Elefcanderie. Ouahiecaadat 
elbehire. Oua leha Kalig Elefcanderie. Oua taarefDa- 
inanhour el ouaehefli. Abulfeda Dcfcription of Egypt. 

(*} So called to dillinguilh it from two towns ofthcfame name, 
it being not far from the defart in which are the lakes of 
Natroun, 

F 4 noify 
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noify mufic of the mariners, who mingle their 
hoarfe voices with the tambour de bafque 
and the artleis reed flute. Thefe concerts 
charm not the ear, yet do- they infpire the 
heart with gladnefs. And now herds of oxen 
low in the meadows ; the hufbandmen peo* 
pie the plain to water their harvefts; the 
maidens come from the villages, to wsdh their 
linen and draw water; they drefs themfelves 
befide the ftream; their pitchers and their 
clothing lie fcattered on the bank; they 
rub their bodies with the mire of the Nile* 
plunge into it, and (port among its waves. 
Several of them came fwimming round our 
boat, and crying ya Jidi fit maydi: Give me 
a medin. Sir. fe) They fwim with grace, 
and their hair, knotted in trefles, floats upon 
their -Ihoulders ; their fkins are of a fwarthy 
dark brown, but, in general they are ex-r 
ceedingly well formed, and the eafe with 
which they fwim, againft the rapid ftream, 
is a proof of the force and agility which ex- 
ercife will beftow, on the moft delicate bo¬ 
dies. Thus the beauteous Nauficaa, (f) hav- 

(e) The medin is a fmall piece of plated copper 
worth three farthings. 

(f) OdyfTey, book the 6th. 

ing 
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Jng waflied her garments, bathed with her 
companions, when Ulyfles unexpectedly flood 
naked before them, (g) 

The wind frelhens, and our bark fwiftly 
cuts the tide •, the tortuous courfe of the Nile 
every moment prefents us a new profped; 
here a village lofing itfelf in the diftant ho-' 
rizon, there a town, with a mofque and a 
grove of orange trees growing by its fide* 
and every where dove houfes, of a pyramidal 
form, in which innumerable flocks of pigeons 
are aflembled. Fed on thefe fertile plains, 

(g) Ulyfles was fhipwrecked on the Pheacian coaft, 
where, overcome with fatigue, he flept, among the brakes, 
on a bed of flowers; thither Nauficaa and her compa¬ 
nions came, to wafh their garments in the river, and, 
having bathed, amufed themfelves with throwing ftones, 
one of them fell near Ulyfles, who awaking, ran to the 
place whence the found of voices proceeded. At the 
fight of a man, who had no other covering than the bough 
pf a tree, the female Haves all fled, but the daughter of 
Alcinoiis remained. With dignity fhe liftened to the 
unfortunate ftranger, gave him confolation, recalled her 
maidens, commanded them to walh and clothe him, in a 
tunic and a mantle. The poet has painted, with admir¬ 
able art, in the perfon of Nauficaa, the noble dignity 
of birth and virtue, who, certain of herfelf, fled not at 
the fight of a naked man, and whom, being probably 
wretched, file might fuccouc. 


they 
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they are plump and delicate, and only coft 
three medins a couple: the inhabitants 
manure their plantations of water melons 
with their dung. Night draws on, and each 
takes to his arms ; for the Nile fwarms with 
pirates, who attack boats, under favour of the 
darknefs, affaffinate paffengers, who are off 
their guard, and feize their effedts. We 
have caft anchor ; the matter colledts his crew, 
and, with a grave deportment, relates mar¬ 
vellous tales j to which his circular audience 
liftens with filent attention. 

From on board, 0 £. 4. 

We have lain all night between a fmall 
ifland and the mouth of the canal of Menouf, 
which communicates with both branches 
of the Nile, this of Rofetta, and the other 
of Damietta, and obliquely interfedts the 
Delta. It is fifteen leagues long, very wide, 
and navigable three months in the year. 
Four leagues down the ftream, on its banks, 
is thepleafant city of Menouf; (b) the ca¬ 
pital of the province and the refidence of the 

(b) The Delta is divided into two provinces, in 
which two Beys refide. Menouf is the capital of the 
upper, and Mehala el Ksjbira of the lower ; the fir ft is 
ceiled Menoufia, the latter Garbia. 


Bey. 
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Bey. It ftands in the midft of fertile fields; 
fown with wheat, beans, bamier, (i) and 
dourraj (k) fhaded by groves of tamarind 
and date-trees, and inhabited by flights of 
pigeons, which, never hearing the terrifying 
explofion of powdar, are as gentle as our 
domefiic doves. 

By break of day the north wind had filled 
our fails, and we coafted among ifles, the 
grafs of which grows exceedingly high, and 
ferves as pafturage for buffaloes. The herdf- 
man, feated on the withers of the foremoft, 
defcends the banks of the river, fmacks his 
whip, and leads the way; the whole herd 
follow, and lowing fwim to pafture, blow¬ 
ing the water from their large noftrils. 
Puring the fummer heats they live in the 

(i) The bamier bears a pyramidal pod, in feveral 
divifions, of a citron colour, and full of fpicy feed. 
When cooked with meat, this pod is very wholefome 
food, and very agreeable to the tafte. The Egyptian* 
are liberal of it in their ragouts. 

(k) The Dourray or Indian millet, is a tall plant with 
a reedy leaf; it bears a pod that contains much grain, 
of which the hufbandmen make bread. Tournefort calls 
it. Milium arundinaceum piano alboque ftmine: Linnaeus, 
boUus dura glumh villofis j minibus stmprejjis arijlatis. 


Nile, 
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Nile, lying among the waters up to the 
neck, and feeding on the tender herb that 
grows upon its hanks. The xows yield' 
abundance of rich milk, of which the inha« 
bitants make excellent butter. 

Our view is bounded* on the fouth, by a 
grove of dates and fycamores, behind which 
the lofty minarets of Terrana appear. This 
little town, built on the weft of the Nile, is 
but eight leagues from the monaftery of St. 
Macarius. Hither the natroun is brought, 
which is obtained from two lakes and much 
ufed by the Egyptians. Some miles-higher, 
among the fhade of palm-trees, we fee the 
fmall port of Ouardari; where Father Sicard 
burnt heaps of ancient manufcripts, depofited 
in a dove-houie, pretending- they were books 
of magic. (1) Thus, in a moment, blind fa-v 
naticifm deftroys the treafures of ages. 

(l) The following paflage is from Father Sicard. “ I 
“ wasinformed thatadove-houfe, in this village, was fil- 
“ led with papers, containing magic characters, bought of 
“ fome religious Copts, and Schifmatics : I performed 
te my duty, without refinance, and erected the Jerufa- 
“ lem crucifix, which the Copts revere, with great dfe- 
“ votion, in their Head.” Lettres Edifiantes , page 53. 
By thjs ifappears he there burnt th'efe manufcripts, full 
of hieroglyphic characters. 


The 
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The fun has half run his courfe; we have 
left Ouardan on our right, and, if the wind 
continues, (hall reach Boulac to-day. Not 
a village we pafs but we fee the children, of 
both fexes, exercifing themfelves by fwim- 
ming: they daub themfelves with mud, 
plunge into the water, and land but to dive 
again. Swimming is here the pleafure of 
neceflity. Egypt being every where inter¬ 
fered by large and deep canals, which are 
full of water in the time of inundation; it is 
often necefiary to crofs feveral of them, in go- 
ing # from one town to another; and, on 
thefe occafions, men and women flrip them¬ 
felves of" their light clothing, their fhirts 
and drawers, tie them like turbans round 
the head, and betake themfelves to fwim- 
ming. A European is furprized to fee the 
females preferving a fmall morfel of cloth 
to cover only their faces: a Turk could 
eafily explain this phenomenon. 

We are arrived at the angle of the Delta 
where the Nile feparates, and where it is 
two miles wide; the Arabs call this part 
of it Batn el Bakara ; the Cow’s Belly. And 
now, for the firft time, we perceive the 
tops of the two great pyramids, which are 

eight 
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eight leagues diftant, and are gilded by the 
rays of the fetting fun: they refemble twaf 
pointed mountains, loft in the clouds. Hail 
to thefe monuments, the moft ancient of the 
works of men ! The very fight inlpires 
religious awe ! How many generations have 
palTed away fince thefe enormous piles have 
flood at the foot of that mountain where 
they ftill remain ! The lhades of night en¬ 
velop them; and our failors, now near the 
end of their voyage, make the air refound 
with their riotous joy; they light up the 
lanthorn, which is to orevent the vefiel from 
being run down, and perhaps funk, by the 
innumerable boats which pafs and repafs, and 
we are riding in the midft of an ever varying 
illumination. It is now eleven o’clock, and 
we have caft anchor before Boulac, the port 
of Grand Cairo. 


LET- 
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LETTER VI. 

Grand Cairo, the capital of Egypt, defcribed ; 
enquiries concerning its foundation, 'with 
proofs from the mofl authentic Arabian 
\writers . 


To M. L. M. 

I HAVE now been nine months an inha¬ 
bitant of Grand Cairo, that immenfe city, 
where Europeans crouch in the dull, and 
where the name of Frank is opprobrious. 
(m) There the fanatic laws of Mahomet 
reign triumphant, and the Muflulman, funk 
in ignorance, imagines himfelf the moll fu« 
blime of beings : with fecret fatisfadtion he 
applies to himfelf the following texts : 

“You are the people on earth moil ex- 
“ cellent; your laws ordain equity, forbid 
“ crimes, and you believe in God.” 

** The Chriftians, unbelieving Jews, and 

(m) The moft reproachful epithet an Egyptian can 
ufe is the word Frank, which is the general denomina¬ 
tion for Europeans. 


“ idolaters. 
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“ idolaters, are the moll: perverfe of men ; 
** but the faithful, who pradtife virtue, are 
“ the moll perfedt work of Heaven.” (n) 

This oracle, which no one is fo incredu¬ 
lous as to difpute, feeds their pride, and 
they tread under foot all who are not of 
their faith. To avoid being infulted by 
the populace, and accomplifh the purport 
of my voyage, I have afTumed the habit 
and manners of a Turk; my tanned {kin 
is become Egyptian; a fhawl, bound round 
my head, conceals my hair, and long whif- 
kers (hade my cheeks. Thanks to this me- 
tamorphofis, and the eale with which I 
fpeak Arabic, I unmolefted walk the ftreets- 
of this city, and its environs j and live fa¬ 
miliar with its ftrange inhabitants. Curio- 
fity often leads me beyond the limits of pru¬ 
dence, but the voice of reafon is feeble where 
an imperious paffion rules. To this paflion, 
however, you are indebted for defcriptions, 
which will, at leaft, poflefs the merit of 
being exadt. 

Grand Cairo is a modern built city ; this 
is proved, beyond all doubt, by the writings 

(n) Koran. 

of 
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of the Oriental hiftorians. I will cite their 
own words ; for, when we fpeak of their 
times, they themfelves can certainly afford us 
the beft information. 

“In the year 358 of the Hegyra, (0) 
“ Jauhar, General of Moaz, and defcendant 
“ of the princes of Kirouan, entered Egypt, 
“ at the head of a formidable army, and 
“ conquered it from the Abaffides. (p) From 
“ that time, the prayers were read in the 
“ name of the Fatimites. (q) The con- 
“ queror, wanting a place in which to 
“ eftablifh his foldiers, laid the foundations 
“ of Elkahera, (r) built a palace for the 

(») Elmacin, page 222. 

(p) The caliphs of Bagdad, numbering upon the 
throne, were fuccefiively ftripped of their vaft domi¬ 
nions, by their governors ; till, of a power which made 
the whole world tremble, nothing remained, except the 
title, and the barren privilege of being named firft at 
prayers, in all the mofques. The conqueft of Moaz 
deprived them of that honour, which was not reftored to 
them till 207 years after, when Salah Eddin, of the fa¬ 
mily of the Ayoubites, feized on Egypt. 

(q) The Fatimite caliphs derive their origin from Ali, 
who efpoufed Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet. In the 
year 296 of the Hegyra, they founded a kingdom, on the 
coaft of Africa ; where they reigned till the year 567. 

(rj The city the Europeans call Grand Cairo. 

Vgl. I, G “ Emperor, 
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** Emperor, and commanded the nobility 
“ and army to inhabit this new city. Four 
** years after this, Moaz forfook his king- 
** dom, in Barbary, and came to enjoy his 

conqueft. This year the building of Grand 
“ Cairo was completed, and the dominion 
** of the Fatimites rendered permanent.” 

Moaz, in a mandate to his fon, has the 
following words. “ At the moment this 
“ city was founded, the planet Mars was in 
“ afcenfion and it is Mars who conquers 
“ the univerfe j (s) therefore have I given it 
“ the name of Elkahera.” (t) The founda¬ 
tion of Grand Cairo has been a fubjett of 
difpute, and error, among travellers, and 
learned men ; (u) permit me, therefore. Sir, 
to add, to the teftimony of Elmacin, the de- 

fcription 

(ij The excavations were dug, which furrounded the 
city; materials were prepared ; the aftronomers, with 
mathematical inftruments, obferved the afcent of Mars 
at the proper moment, the fignal was given, and the 
foundation of Elkahera was laid, with fliouts of joy. 

(t) The word Elkahera is the name of the planet 
Mars; and likewife fignifies victorious. 

(u) Profper Alpinus fays, “ Grand Cairo is the city 
* c which the ancients called Memphis.” Voyage d’Egypte t 
page 17. 

Father Sicard pretends Grand Cair* was. built by 

Ebn 
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fcription of Abulfeda. (x) This writer, fa¬ 
mous both as a geographer and hiftorian, 
has bequeathed us many interefting particu¬ 
lars no where elfe to be found. 

«* Befide Foftat, (y) a little to the north, 
“ ftands the city of Elkahera, built by the 
** Fatimite caliphs. Thefe princes, who had 
“ founded an empire on the coaft of Bar- 
« { bary, became matters of Egypt. The 
** firft conqueror who reigned there was 

Ebn el Aas, the lieutenant of Omar. Lettres Edifiantes , 
page 466. 

The paflages I have cited are fufficient to refute thefe 
European writers; whofe opinion, void of proof, is con¬ 
tradictory to all Oriental hiftory. 

(x) “ Oua ala janeb el Foftat men fhamaliha, medi- 
** Pet elkahera, ahedfha elkolfaelfatemioun Ellazin Za- 
“ harou Belgarb, tom melekou el mafr; oua kan aoual 
“ men melek menhom bemafr Moaz ebn Elnianfor— 
“ Oua akhtat elkahera ft fene teflaa oua khamfin, oua 
“ talat maiat; oua canet elkahera biftanlebe, tailoun, 
“ alaelcarb men medinct melkhom elmaroufe belcataiah ; 
“ oua famet elkahera l’eltefaoual ai ickhor men khalef 
“ amrha; oua elkahera leift ala Ihatt el Nil, belfi 
“ fharkio 5 oua el Foftat ala hafat el Nil; oua hie 
“ mahatt, ou acllaa lelmarakeb, oua befabab Zalek far 
“ Cl Foftat adlar rezca, oua arkas afaara men elkahera.” 

Abulfeda s Defcription of Egypt* 
Cy) Foftat is the city which we improperly call Old 
Cairo. 

G 2 


Moaz, 
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** Moaz, the fon of Elmanfor.—He laid the 
«* foundation of Cairo, vi the year 359 of 
<* the Hegyra.—The ground on which it 

was built was a garden, belonging to the 
“fon of Toulon, (z) which flood be- 
“ fide the royal quarter of Catayah, (a) 
“ in which he refided. This new city was 
“named Elkahera, as predictive of the con- 
“ quefls it fhould hereafter obtain over its 
“ enemies. It is not, like Foflat, fituated 
** befide the river Nile, but a little ta the 
** eaft; for which reafon the latter is befl 
** adapted to trade; boats come up to it 

(z) Toulon, a famous governor of Egypt, rebelled 
againft Abou Elabbas, the fon of Elmetouakkel, the 
fifteenth caliph of the Abaflides, in the year 264 of th« 
Hegyra, and made himfelf matter of the country, over 
which his defendants reigned till the year 292, when, 
being vanquifhed by Mahommed, general of Mo&efi 
Bellah, the feventeenth caliph of the Abaflides, they 
were brought to Bagdad. Elmacin. 

(a) Toulon built a fuburb, on the north of Foftat, fo 
large that they called it the royal city of Catayah. 
This fuburb is now included in Grand Cairo, and ftill 
contains a magnificent mofque, which this prince 
caufed to be built, as well as the palace he inhabited, 
which is at prefent known by the name of Calaa elka- 
beck. 


“ from 
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f * from all Egypt, and provifions are ex- 
ceedingly cheap there.” 

Abulfeda, and experience, both, tell us 
the fituation of Grand Cairo is not fo advan¬ 
tageous as that of Foftat nor is its dift- 
ance from the Nile the only difad vantage 
felt there: the fteril chain of mountains, 
called Mokattam, totally void of verdure, 
prefenting a profpedt of arid fand, and ftones 
calcined by the fun, are on its eaft; and, 
when the north wind does not blow, refledt 
a fuffocating heat on the city; the inhabi¬ 
tants breathe a burning air, and are obliged 
to wait till night for refrelhing coolnefs. 
For this reafon, it was long before any 
thing was to be feen where Cairo now ftands 
but gardens, pleafure houfes, and barracks for 
the troops; it owes its fudden increafe to an 
incident, which I (hall relate with pleafure, 
becaufe it affedts our own hiftory. The 
French, under the command of king Lufig- 
nan, extended their conquefts over Syria, and 
carried their vidtorious arms as far as Egypt, 
*■* In the year 564 of the Hegyra (b) they 

** took 

(ij “ Oua fi sene arba oua fettin oua khamse mai'at 
u elfrangi melckou belbes, oua nahabouha, oua catalou 
G 3 “ ahelha 
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“ took Bejbeis by affault, put a part of tha 
“ inhabitants to the /word, and led the reft 
“ captive. Elated with fuccefs, they marched 
“ toward, and feized on, Cairo. Sba<\uar t 
“ king of Egypt, fet fire to Foftat, fearing 
“ it would fall into their hands, and the 
“ flames fpread fo rapidly that the city 
** burnt during four and fifty days. Unable 
“ to repel, by force, his enterprizing ene* 
“ mies, this feeble prince had recourfe to 
“ artifice j he gave them a hundred thoufand 
“ dinars (crowns of gold) and promifed them 
“ a million, on condition they would retire j 
“ they did fo, and loft their conqueft and 
“ the promifed fum.” 

By the difafter of Foftat, Grand Cairo be¬ 
came enriched j the unfortunate inhabitants 
quitted their allies, and took refuge in the 
new city, which aflumed the pompous fur- 
name of Mq/r, peculiar to. the capital of 

“ ahelha,- oua efrouhom; tom farou men belbes oua 
‘‘ nazelou ala elkahera oua haferouha. Feharac Sha- 
quar medinet mafr raafan men en iemlekha elfrangi; 
‘‘ fe baqjrait elnar tehrokba arbaat oua khamfir) ipum*? 

oua {yieh Shaouar elfrangi, ala eff elf dinar, iehmelha 
“ eleihom, fe hamal eleihom ma'iat elf dinar, fe falhom 
“ en ierhelou an elkahera leicdar ala gema glmal oua 
“ hafajo, fe rahalou.” Abulfcda. 

r ) Egypt* 
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Egypt, and Salah Eddin came here, and efta- 
blifhed the dynafty of the Ayoubites. (c) 

“ In the year 572 of the Hegyra, he built 
the walls which furround Grand Cairo, and 
“ the caftle on mount Mokattam. (d) The 
** circumference of thefe walls was 29,300 
cubits, (about three leagues) and he conti- 
“ nued this work till his death.” (e) 

Thefe walls are ftill almoft perfedl, though 
occafionally much concealed by ruins and 

(c) The famous Salah Eddin, or Saladin, who twenty 
years warred with the Franks, and drove them almoft 
entirely from the Eaft, was appointed governor of Egypt, 
by Nour Eddin, in the year 564 of the Hegyra, of which 
he became fovereign three years after, and rapidly ex¬ 
tended his conquefts in Syria and Mefopotamia. He 
was born ztTecrit, a ftrong place between Bagdad and 
Moful, in the year 533 of the Hegyra, and died at Da- 
mafeus in 582. 

(d) “ Fi hade effene (etnin oua khamse maiat) amat 
“ Salah Eddin beinan elTour eddiar ala mafr elkahera, 
“ oua elkalaat ala eggebal elmokattam. Oua dourtelk 
** teflaat oua afherin elf draa, oua talat maiat draa, oua 
“ lam izel elaml il a en mat.” 

Life, of Salah Eddin. 

(*) This paflage abfolutely overturns the opinion of 
Father Sicard, who fays the caftle was built by Queen 
Semiramis ; and alfo that of Shaw, Niebuhr, and'many 
other writers, who have fuppofed it the fortrefs of Baby¬ 
lon, which the Pcifians built in Egypt. 

G 4 
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houfes: they have feveral gates, of Ample 
and majeftic architecture ; which, with fome 
mofques, deferve the admiration of travellers. 
Salah Eddin, the protestor of letters, built a 
univerfity in the quarter of Caraffe; alfo the 
beautiful mofque in which is the tomb of Sbaf- 
fey , the founder of one of the four feCts of the 
Sunnites, (f) The mofque ftill fubfifts, but 
the univerfity is in ruins, and the academy Dja- 
mah Elajhar (the mofque of flowers) has fup- 
plied its place. Arts and fciences flouriihed 
till the Turks became mafters of Egypt, but 
then decayed. Enemies to human know¬ 
ledge, they have ftifled wifdom and learning 
throughout their whole empire: their only 
ftudies, at prefent, are theology, while their 
innumerable commentators have made a chaos 
of the Koran ; grammar, which is neceflary to 
read this book correCtly, in which is con¬ 
tained their religion and laws; and aftrology, 
a ftudy to which ignorant nations always are 
addicted. 

In the fifteenth century. Grand Cairo was 
one of the richefl: and mofl flourishing cities 

(f) Thofe feds of the Sunnites, called orthodox by 
the Mahometans, are Sbaffky 9 Hanefi, Hanbali, and 
Mtleki . 


in 
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in the world, the emporium of Europe and 
Alia, and traded from the Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar to the fartheft limits of India. The 
difcovery of the Cape of Good-hope, and the 
Ottoman conqueft, have deprived it of a great 
part of its opulence and fplendor : yet, not- 
withftanding many of its canals, which 
brought the treafures of the Eaft and Weft, 
are become dry, and the city itfelf groans 
under the yoke of the Pacha and four and 
twenty Beys, its admirable lituation, and the 
fertility of Egypt, are advantages fo great 
that, in a fpace of three leagues, it ftill con¬ 
tains a multitudinous people, and immenfe 
riches. 

I hope, Sir, the authorities above cited 
will afcertain the origin of Grand Cairo'. 
Before I am more circumftantial concerning 
this city, it feems neceffary to defcribe Foftat, 
pf which I have fpoken fo much, and this 
will he the fubjedl of my next letter. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER VII. 

fiojiat founded by Amrou Ebn Elaas: the city , 
its inhabitants and monuments, 'with the 
ancient canal that ran to the Red Seat de~ 
fcribed. Refutation of thofe authors who 
have fuppofed this city to be the ancient 
Babylon, founded by Semiramis. 

To M. L. M. 

^ 1 'HE city of Foftat, commonly called 
Old Cairo, has been. Sir, the fubjeft of 
many difcufiions among the learned who have 
written on Egypt, (g) Moft of them, 

Searching 

(g) M. Maillet pretends the governors of Egypt, 
under the Emperors of Conftantinopfe, made Foftat their 
place of refidence, when Amrou (bn of El Aas took it, 
after a long fiege. Defcriptiort de F Egypt*, tone- i.p. 194. 
—This is an error. 

Shaw, fpeaking after the geographer of Nubia, fays, 
** The city of Foftat is the very fame called Mafr, a 
“ name derived from Mifraim, the fon of Ham, the fon 
of Noah, to whom be peace, for he was its firft foun- 
“ der.” Shaw’s Travels, p.294.—This opinion-is far 
from the truth. 

Father Sicard, citing Jofephus, fays, “ Old Cairo 
“ was the ancient Lete. Cambyfes fettled the Babylo¬ 
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fe arching Greek and Latin authors for its 
origin, have been deceived : had they looked 
into the annals of the Eaft, they would have 
found the truth, and avoided a multitude of 
errors which have glided into their defcrip- 
tions. I {hall follow my ufual plan, and, 
inftead of opinion, cite fads. 

“ In the twentieth year of the Hegyra, 
“ Amrou, fon of El Aas, built Mafr Foftat, 
** in the very place where he had encamped 
“ before he went to the fiege of Alexan- 
** dria. His tent was left {landing there, 
** becaufe he would not deftroy a .dove's 
“ neft and her young: returning from his 
“ conqueft, the general laid the foundatioa 
“ of the city, to which he gave the name of 
“ Foftat.” (b) ' 

This paflage precifely marks the foundation 
of Foftat, where the governors lent by the 
Caliphs fixed their refidence. It took the 

“ nians in this city; who, having conquered Egypt, 
“ remained there.” Lettres Edifiantes , p. 473. 

Old Cairo was not built in the time of Jofephus, as 
hiftory teftifies, but the fortrefs of Babylon, Handing near 
the place where that city was built, remained. 

(h) Elmacin. Hiftory of the Arabs—Foftat, in Arabic, 
fignifies tent. 
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furname of Mafr, (i) which Memphis had 
before borne, and which the Arabs always 
gave to the capital of Egypt; and its fituation, 
on the banks of the Nile, and near a canal 
communicating with the Red Sea, foon 
made it flourish. It was about two leagues in 
circumference, when Shaouar, (k) five hun¬ 
dred years after its foundation, fet it on fire, 
to preferve it from the French. This was 
the fatal period of its power; for, with its 
inhabitants, it loft its trade and riches. Grand 
Cairo then became the abode of lords and 
kings, and received the pompous name of 
Mafr. Foftat, then, added the epithet Elatik , 
fignifying the ancient, to that of Mafr, 
which it preferves to this day. (l) 

To 

(i) The Arabs pretend that Mifraim, the fon of 
Ham, came and fettled in Egypt, which they, there¬ 
fore, call Mafr; and bellow the fame epithet on the 
metropolis of the country. 

(k) See the preceding letter. 

( l ) The oriental hiftorians have never called Foftajt 
by the name of Kahera (Cairo); they firft named it 
Foftat, then Foftat Mafr; and, fince its decline, Mafr 
Elatik. The Venetian merchants firft gave it the name 
of Old Cairo, and travellers have repeated the error. 

Oua Foftat madine mahedta benaha amrou ebn claas, 
lamma fatah diar mafr fi khalafet Omar. Oua can fi 
mauda el Foftat Cafr men bena elaouail iecal lo cafr 

clftiamah. 
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To the above defcription of Elmacin the 
learned Abulfeda adds circumftances which 
throw great light on hiftory. “ Amrou, fon 
* c of El Aas, having conquered Egypt, laid 
** the foundation of Foftat, under the Cali* 
“ phet of Omar. Near the place on which 
** he built it was an antique caftle, called 
“ the Caftle of Lights. The mofqueof Omar, 
“ built at a little diftance from the ground 
** on which the general had ere&ed his tent, 
“ flood within the city. Foftat Mafr was 
“ the feat of government, in Egypt, till the 
“ time that Ebn Toulon built, north of its 
“ walls, the fuburb of Catayah, to which he 
“ retired with his army, and there founded 
“ the celebrated temple which ' bears his 
** name.” (m) 

The outlines of the caftle, mentioned by 
Abulfeda, ftill remain. They are thick walls. 


ellhamah, fe can Foftat amrou be janeb el jameh 
elmarouf bejameh Omar be mafr. Oua lam tezel mafr, 
oua hi6 Foftat courch lelmemleke eddiar elmafriat hetta 
taula ahmed Ebn Toulon. Oua bena lo oua l’afquero 
elcataiah fi fliemali mafr. Oua bena and elcataiah 
djameh elmarouf be djameh Tailoun. Abulfeda Defcrip¬ 
tion of Egypt, p. 33. 

(m) I mentioned this temple in the preceding letter, 
it Is one of the molt beautiful mofques in Grand Cairo. 
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in the form of a parallelogram, the anti¬ 
quity of which is very (Iriking. It (lands eaft 
of Foftat, on the fide of mount Mokattam. 
Chriftians inhabit thefe ruins, among which 
the Greeks and Copts have churches. Several 
ancient arches are dill (landing, between this 
place and the river $ there are others half 
deftroyed, and a hexagonal building, on the 
banks of the Nile, denotes the remains of the 
aqueduct which conveyed water to the caftle. 
Here then. Sir, behold the fortrefs of Baby¬ 
lon; an objedt of refearch and error to fo 
many of the learned : it was built by the Per- 
fians when they ravaged Egypt, under Cam- 
byfes ; or, as other writers will have it, when 
Semiramis came there, at the head of a formi¬ 
dable army. We may know it from the 
defcription of Strabo, (n) The Perfians, who 

(n) Up the Nile, above Heliopolis, now called Ma- 
taree, two leagues from Grand Cairo, is the Caftle of 
Babylon, fortified by nature and art; it was built by 
fome Babylonians, who, with the confent of their fo- 
vereign, retired thither. Here, the Romans keep one of 
the three legions, who guard Egypt, in garrifon. The 
mountain gently defeends from that fortrefs to the 
banks of the Nile; a hundred and fifty flaves are conti¬ 
nually employed in raifing water thither, by the means 
of wheels and ferews. Strabo, lib. 17.. 
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adored the fun, kept a perpetual fire here, 
which occafioned the Arabs to name it the 
eajlle of lights. (o) 

Mafr Elatik is only half a league in ex¬ 
tent, but is ftill very populous, and tolerably 
commercial. The boats from Upper Egypt 
come here, and from hence afcend again up 
the Said, (p) The Copts are very numerous, 
and have feveral churches in this place, the 
largeft of which is that of St. Maca¬ 
rius, where the patriarch is inftalled. The 
church of St. Sergius contains a cavern, 
which the chriftians hold in great venera¬ 
tion, pretending that the holy family, fly-% 
ing from Herod, retired here. I faw 
the hiftory of this flight painted on the 
door of a recefs, in which they fay mafs: 
the coftume of the Eaft is perfectly obferved 
in this picture, and the head of the Virgin 
tolerable. The neglect of coftume, among 

Co) Niebuhr has given the parallelogram figure of 
this cafllc, in his plan of Cairo; but he has taken it for 
the citadel, the honour of conftru&ing which he has 
beftowed upon the Arabs. 

(p) The Arabs call Upper Egypt, Said, beginning 
above Mafr Foilat, and ending at Affouan, formerly 
Syene. 
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modern painters, too often deftroys the effedt 
of their fineft compofitions. 

A hexagonal building Hands at the en¬ 
trance of Old Cairo, each fide of which 
is eighty feet wide, and one hundred 
high. Oxen mount up a very gentle af- 
cent, and turn a wheel, which raifes water 
to the fummit of this building: five bafons 
receive and return the water into an aque- 
dudt, fuftained by three hundred arches, 
which conveys it into a refervoir; there 
other oxen, and a new machine, raife it to 
the palace of the Pacha. This is a work 
of the Arabs, which they have conftrudted 
according to the plan of that defcribed by Stra¬ 
bo, the remains of which are feen between the 

\ 

citadel of Babylon and the Nile; the only 
difference is the Mahometans employ oxen 
inftead of men. 

The environs of Mafr Elatik are fcattered 
over with ruins, which indicate its ancient 
extent, and which, were hiftory defective, 
would fufficiently attefl it to be modern. 
They want that majeftic charadter the Egyp¬ 
tians gave their edifices, and the impreflion 
of which time cannot efface. Neither fphinx, 
column, nor obelifk can be found, among 

thefe 
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thefe heaps of rubbilh. Within the city 
are thick walls, round a great fquare, in 
which they depofit the corn of the Thebais, 
defined for the provifion of the troops. 
This enclofure they call Jofeph’s granaries, and 
the name has impofed upon fome travellers, 
who have taken it, without examination, for 
the work of the fon of Jacob, though there 
is nothing appertaining to it which befpeaks 
antiquity, and hiftory has informed us it 
was built by the Mamluk kings. Memphis, 
the refidence of the Pharaohs, was the place 
where Jofeph, the fuperintendant of the com 
of Egypt, ere&ed his magazines. 

Juft without Mafr Elatik, near the wa¬ 
ter works, the khaiig, (q) which runs 
through Grand Cairo, and which is annu¬ 
ally opened with fo much ceremony, begins. 
Moft modern writers have attributed this 
canal to the Emperor Trajan, (r) on the 

authority 


(q) The Arabs call all canals, khaiig. 

(r) Shaw calls it, amnis Trajanus. Shaw’s Travels,' 
p. 2 q 4 - 

Pococke fays—“ Oppofite to this refervoir of water, 
“ at the N ile, is the canal that conveys the water to 
“ Cairo, and feems to be that which was made by Tra- 
“ jan.” Poc. Trav. vol. I. p. 27. 

Vol. I. H 
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authority of that paflage in Ptolemy, which 
fays, the river of Trajan runs between He¬ 
liopolis and Babylon; but this Emperor cut 
no canal in Egypt i a work of this kind 
muft bq attributed to his fucceffor, who 
built the city of Antinoe. The canal Pto¬ 
lemy means begins a league and a half below 
Old Cairo, and pafles near Heliopolis and 
this is what Macrizi, (s) with reafon, calls 
the khalig of Adrian. 

The origin of the canal, the mouth of 
which is at Mafr Elatik is too well defcribed 
by Elmacin, for any one, who confults ori¬ 
ental hiftory, to confound it with that of 
Adrian, Amrou having fent intelligence to 
Omar of the taking of Alexandria, and ca¬ 
mels loaded with wheat to Medina, then 
ravaged by famine, the Caliph congratu¬ 
lated him on his fuccefs, and thus added. 
“ Dig a khalig, (t) by which the produc- 
* f tions of Egypt may be taken into the 

Father Sicard goes farther, and fays—“ This is the 
“ canal which Ptolemy calls, amnis Trajanus; Qyin- 
« tus Curtius, Oxius; and the Arabs, Merakemi. 
•Lettres Edifiantes, p. 470. 

(s) Macrizi, hiftory of Egypt. 

(t) Ehnacin, hiftory of the Arabs. 

u fea 
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“ fc a of Colzoum, (u) and from thence to 
•* the port of Medina. Amrou executed 
«* this great work, and dug the khalig to 
“ which the name of rrwr of the princes 
«« o/' faithful was given j fx,) and the 
« veflels which go from Foftat carry the 
«• productions of Egypt into the fea of Col- 
** zoum.” 

This, Sir, was the origin of the famous 
canal which travellers, repeating each others 
words, have called amnis Trajanus. It be¬ 
gins near Foftat, runs, lengthways, through 
Grand Cairo, fills the ponds of that city, 
and empties itfelf, fome leagues beyond, in 
the Birque (y) of the pilgrims of Mecca. 
The various princes who have fucceffively 
reigned over Egypt, feveral of whom were 
enemies to the Caliphs, have fuffered it to 
become dammed up, and it no longer emp¬ 
ties its waters into the Red Sea j but, as it 
was cut through rocks for the fpace of 
twenty-four leagues, the mud and fand with 

(u) Colzoum, is the name the Arabs give to the Red 
Sea; it was derived from the fmali town at Colzoum, 
the ruins of which are fome diftance from Suez. 

(x) Khalig el emir el moumenin. 

(yj Birque is an Arabic word, fignifying an extenCvv 
piece of water. 

H 2 
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which it is filled might eafily be removed. 
By this important communication with the 
Red Sea, Grand Cairo would once more be¬ 
come the moft wealthy and commercial city 
in the world. 

Let me hope. Sir, your love for truth 
wilt indulge me in thefe difcuflions, fince 
they ferve to throw light on certain parts 
of hiftory which have been in the utmoft: 
obfcurity. I fhall foon have occafion to 
enliven and make my narrative more agree¬ 
able ; the country where £ am at prefent is 
another world, prefenting fcenes continually 
new j I will endeavour to trace them fuch 
as they are. You ihall hear the Turks 
fpeak for themfelves, fhall fee them adt, and 
I will leave to you, the fatisfadtion which 
the enlightened mind always takes in judging 
for itfelf, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER Vin. 

The extent qf Grand Cairo; its Jlreets, 
fquares, and mofques . 'The palate of Sa- 
lah Eddin, built on a height which over¬ 
looks the city, where are found Jlatefy 
columns of granite, and the famous well 
of Jofeph, defcribed. 

To M. L. M, 

Grand Cairo. 

TH E length of Grand Cairo, Sir, built on 
each fide of the canal of the prince of the 
faithful, is one league and a half, from north 
to fouth * and three quarters of a league, in 
width, from eaft to weft. Its whole extent is 
beft feenfrom thecaftle, built by Salah Eddin, 
on Mount Mokattam, (z) which over¬ 
looks the city, by which it is half encir¬ 
cled, like an immenfe crefcent. The ftreets 
are fo narrow and winding that it is im- 
poflible to follow their dire&ion, amidft the 

(z) Mokattam fignifies cut, and this rock is fo called 
becaufe it has been feparatcd by art from the mountain 
which, beginning at the catarads, ends here: and from 
which it is only about a hundred paces diftant. 

H 3 multitude 
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multitude of houfes which ftand crowding 
on each other; vaft vacancies only can be 
diftinguifhed, and thefe are fquares which 
become ponds in the time of inundation* 
and gardens the reft of the year. They 
are rowed over in September, and entered 
with flowers and verdure in April. Somo 
of the many temples with which this city 
abounds tower lik;e citadels; and once, du¬ 
ring the time of fedition, the rebels re¬ 
tired to the mofque of Sultan Haflan, from 
the top of which they battered the caftle 
with cannon. There is a vaft dome over 
this grand edifice; its cornice, grotefquely 
fculptured, projects confiderably, and its front 
is faced with the fineft marble: the gates are 
now walled up, and are guarded by Janiffaries* 

Grand Cairo contains near three hundred 
mofques, moft of them with piinarets, which 
are high fteeples of light architecture, and 
furrounded by galleries. Thefe give an agree¬ 
able variety to a city which, from the fiatnefs 
of its roofs, appears uniform. Public criers, 
at appointed hours, (a) call the people to 

prayers 

(a) That is to fay, at funrifing, noon, three o’clock, 
fun feiting, and about two hours after. Thefe different 

fervices 
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prayers from thefe minarets: about eight hun¬ 
dred voices are heard at the fame moment, 
from all quarters of the city, calling man 
to the performance of his duty to God* 
The Turks abhor the noife of belle, and 
fay it offends the ears, is unmeaning, and 
proper only for hearts of burthen. They 
derive this opinion from Mahomet, who* 
like a great politician, defirous that all his infti* 
tutions fhould have one tendency, and wil¬ 
ling to captivate both the fenfes and under- 
Handing, rejected the trumpet of the Jews, 
and the rattle of the Oriental Chriftiam, 
He knew the human voice would make 
a greater Impreflion on the mind of man, 
than the grating found of infenfible brafl, 
and produced a holy fummons, fent by hea¬ 
ven, conformable to his views, (b) 

Services are called Salaat el Fegr , el Mr, el afr, el ma~ 
greb , el ajba. 

(b) The following is the form of this fummons; 
God is great, I bear witnefs there is but one God i 
l bear witnefs that Mahomet is his prophet. Come to 
prayer j come to worfhip. God is great j he is only 
one God. 

Allah Acbar, Eihhed eft la ila ella allab; eihhed en 
Mahammed rafoul allah. Hat ala es falat j hat ala el fa- 
lah. Allah Acbar. La ilia ella allah. 
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The caftle of Cairo ft and s on a fteep rock, 
and is furrounded by thick walls, on which arc 
ftrong towers. It was a place of great force 
before the invention of gunpowder, but, be¬ 
ing compianded by the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains, it would not, now, ftand the fire of a 
battery ereded there two hours. It is more 
than the fourth of a league in circumference $ 
the rock being fteep, there are two roads cut 
to it, which lead to doors guarded by Aflabs 
and Janifiaries. (c) The firft watch the 
lower part of the fortrefs, and the others 
what is properly called the citadel, whence, 
with fix wretched pieces of artillery, turned 
on the Pacha’s apartment, they oblige him 
to retire, as foon as the Beys have given the 
command. 

This caftle includes the palaces of the 
Sultans of Egypt, now almoft buried under 
their own ruins j domes overthrown, heaps 
Of rubbifh, gilding, and pi&ures, the co¬ 
lours of which have defied corroding time, 
ftately marble columns ftill ftanding, but 
in general without capitals; fuch are the 

fc) The Aflabs and Januaries are troops belonging 
to the Grand Seignor; but always bought from their 
fluty by the Beys. 
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tokens of Its former magnificence. In one 
of the halls of thefe ruinous buildings the 
rich carpet is fabricated which the Emir 
Hadgi, (d) bears every year to Mecca; the 
old carpet is obtained in bits, by the pil¬ 
grims, as holy relics, and the new covers the 
Caaba, or temple of Abraham, (e) 

The Pachas inhabit a large building, con¬ 
taining nothing remarkable, the windows of 
which look towards the fquare Caramaydan. 
The hall of audience, where the Divan af. 
fembles three times a week, is as long, but 
not lb wide, as that of the Palais (the juftice 
chamber) at Paris, and is ftained by the blood 
of the Beys, mafiacred fome years ago by order 
of the Porte.' Thefe are, however, at prefent, 
the fovereigns of Egypt for the Grand Seig- 
nor’s reprefentative is a phantom with which 
they fport: they keep him to ferve their own 
purpofes, then difmifs him with lhame. 
He cannot leave his palace, in which he is 
a prifoner, without their permiffion. Thus 
humbled is the Ottoman pride, thus feeble, 

(d) Emir Hadgi, or prince of the caravan, is the title 
of the Bey who undertakes to cfcort the caravan which 
departs every year from Cairo to Mecca. 

(4} See abrtge dt la vit dt Mahmtt by Savary, p. 4. 

thus 
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thus reduced is the empire which threaten* 
ed to enflave Europe! 

The mint is befide Caramaydan, where 
they coin a prodigious quantity of medins, 
and fequins, (f) ftruck with the die of the 
Sheik Elbalad, (g) which I have feveral times 
vifited. The fequins are made of the gold* 
dull fupplicd by the caravan of Abyffinia, 
Which the mailer of the mint allured me anr 
nually brought more than 166,6661. llerling. 

Jofeph’s well is among the things the moll 
curious the callle contains, (hj It is funk in 
the rock, two hundred and eighty feet deep, 
and forty-two in circumference. It includes 
two excavations, not perpendicular to each 
other. A Hair-cafe, the defcentof which is 
exceedingly gentle, is carried round ; the par- 

(f) A fequin is a gold coin, worth about fix and three¬ 
pence. 

(g) The Bey moft powerful, in Grand Cairo, aflumes 
the title Sheik Elbalad, governor of the country, and the 
right of coining. 

(h) Pococke fays a Vifir named Jofeph funk this well, 
about feven hundred years ago, by order of Sultan Ma- 
hammed, the fon of Calaoun: the Egyptians affirm it 
was Salah Eddin. It certainly, however, is the work of 
the Arabs, and not the Babylonians, as Father Sicard 
pretends. 


titioa 
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tition which feparates thi6 fiair-cafe from the 
well is part of the rock, left only fix inches 
thick, with windows cut, at intervals, to give 
light; but as they are fmall, and fome of 
them low, it is neceflary to defeend by the 
light of candles. There is a refervoir, and a 
level fpace, at that part of the well where it 
takes a new direction; and oxen which turn 
a machine that draws water from the bottom 
of the well. Other oxen, above, raife it from 
this refervoir by a fimilar machine. This 
water comes from the Nile; and, as it has 
been filtered through fand impregnated with 
fait and nitre, is brackiflh. 

The ruins of the palace of Salah Eddin are 
in the Janiffary’s quarter, and include the 
divan of Jofeph, (i) the dome of which, and 
a part of the walls have fallen. There are 
thirty columns of red granite ftill Handing: 
the fhaft of each, forty-five feet high, is a 
fingle Hone. The variations in their fize, 
and the ornaments fculptured round the ca¬ 
pitals, befpeak their having been taken from 

(!) Salah Eddin was called Jofeph, the fon of Ayoubj 
his other names are pompous titles, given him by the 
Mahometans, on account of his vidories over the Chrif- 
tian princes, whom he drove out of Syria. 
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more ancient monuments. Some diftance from 
thefe beautiful columns is a delightful balcony, 
or pavilion, ftanding in the higheft part of 
the citadel, the profpeft from which is moft 
extenfive. The whole of Grand Cairo, with 
its multitudinous mofques and minarets, is 
feen at a view. Towards Boulac, fruitful 
fields, and rich harvefts, interfperfed with 
groves of date-trees Mafr Foftat, on the 
South-weft, and the plains of Said beyond, 
which, when inundated by the Nile> con¬ 
tain hamlets fcattered up and down like 
ifiands. The landicape is terminated by the 
pyramids, which, like pointed mountains, 
appear loft in the clouds. The eye is never 
weary of objects fo various and fo grand, and 
I have more than once enjoyed this view. 
The frefli air breathed in this elevated fitua- 
tion, and the coolnefs it imparts is an ad¬ 
ditional pleafure. Seated in this delightful 
pavilion, how many agreeable thoughts arife 
in the mind; yet how fuddenly are thefe 
fweet meditations difturbed by gloomy me¬ 
lancholy ! Here, in thefe rich fields, arts and 
fciences once fiouriftied, where now an igno¬ 
rant and barbarous people trample them un¬ 
der foot. Tyranny, with its iron fceptre is 

become 
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become the fcourge of this firft of countries, 
in which the miferies of men feem to increafe 
in proportion to the efforts of nature to ren¬ 
der them happy! It was but yefterday. Sir, I 
was deeply affeded by thefe refledions, 
when, walking before the caftle, I beheld the 
magnificent prolped I have defcribed. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


let- 
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LETTER IX. 

Reulae, the port of Grand Cairo, its ma¬ 
gazines, environs, and the gardens of Hel- 
lai defcribed ; with curious details concerning 
the Mekias, or Nilometer, on the beautiful 
ijland Raouda, which abounds in delightful 
groves. 


ToM.L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 


Yo U have more than once. Sir, feen Bou- 


lac mentioned in my letters. This is the 
place where all the merchandize, coming from 
Damietta and Alexandria, is landed. This 
modern town, only half a league from Grand 
Cairo, on the eaftern bank of the Nile, is 
two miles long, but narrow. It contains fu» 
perb public baths, and vaft okals. Thefe 
are fquare buildings, including a large court 
with a portico, over which is a winding gal¬ 
lery : the ground floor is divided into fpacious 
magazines, and the rooms above have neither 
furniture nor ornaments. Here Grangers 

live, 
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live, and depofit their wares j and, thefe 
okals, having only one gate, like that of 
a citadel, are fecure, in time of revolt, 
from all infult. Thefe are the only inns m 
Egypt, and ftrangers are obliged to find 
their own furniture and foodj for, in this 
country, money cannot procure dinners ready 
drefied. 

In front of the houfes of Boulac are feen 
thoufands of veflfels, of various forms and fizes, 
at anchor. Some, large and ftrong, carrying 
two mails, are trading barks j thefe ufually 
have a large cabin for paflengers: others, 
light, and without decks, are only to ferry 
the people from one fide of the river to the 
other. A third fort are pleafure boats, art¬ 
fully carved and painted, containing charming 
cabins, carpeted over, and affording fhelter 
from the fun’s heat. Here, reclined at eafe 
on culhions, the wealthy go to breathe that 
frelh and cooling air which is continually 
active upon the Nile, and here admire the 
variegated landfcapes which its ever verdant 
banks prefcnt. When the wind is favour¬ 
able the fail is hoifted, and thefe light boats 
fecm to fly over the furface of the water 5 

when 
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when contrary, robuft watermefi give them 
almoft equal fpeed. 

Oppofite Boulac is the fmall village of En- 
baba, confiding of mifera^le mud huts, built 
of a round form, under the (hade of fyea- 
mores, againft which they reft, fome houfes 
of fun-dried bricks, and a fmall mofque, 
which is feen at a diftance among the fo¬ 
liage of dates and tamarinds. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Cairo go there to buy excellent but¬ 
ter, during winter; and, in fummer, deli¬ 
cious melons. 

Half a league North-eaft of Boulac is the 
old caftle of Hellai, (k) which is falling in 
ruins. Here the Beys, accompanied by their 
{lately train, go to receive the new Pacha, 
and condudt him in pomp to the prifon from 
which they have juft expelled his predeceflor. 
Round this caftle are fpacious enclofures, 
where the orange, citron and pomegranate, 
planted without order, grow exceedingly high 
and tufted: their twining branches form 
charming arbours, over which the fycamore 
and palm extend their dark green foliage, 

(k) It feems probable this caftle derived its name firom 
Heliopolis, from which it is not far diftant. 


and 
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and among them rivulets meander, and the 
cluttering rofe and bazil bloom. ( 1 ) It is 
impoffible to defcribe the delight of breath¬ 
ing the frefti air .beneath thefe enchanting 
fhades, under a climate fo continually 
poffeffing the burning heat of the dog-days; 
this pleafure only can be felt. The odour 
of the orange flower, and the aromatic em¬ 
anations of balfamick plants gently renovate 
the fenfes, benumbed by heat, and infufe the 
moft agreeable fenfations. It is dangerous 
for a European to frequent thefe groves too 
much, being peopled by concubines, whom 
the jealous Turks, if they flip, never par¬ 
don. 


Jgnofcenda qutdem, fcirent ft ignefcere mants. 

Beyond thefe gardens is the canal the con- 
ftrudtion of which Macrizi attributes to the 
emperor Adrian. Ptolemy calls it the Tra¬ 
jan river: it is almoft dammed up. 

Having haftily viewed thefe charming 
places, I returned, embarked at Boulac, and 
proceeded along the Nile as far as the ifland 


(l) The bazil, in Egypt, grows thrice as high as in 
Franee, and exceedingly tufted and odoriferous. 

Vol. I. I Raouda, 
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Raouda, (m) which lies between Old Cairo 
and Giza- For the fpace of a league the eye 
is delighted with immenfe fields, of wheat, 
flax, and beans, intermingled with groves of 
dates, and hamlets. I alfo faw the mouth 
of a large canal. On the left bank of the river, 
before I came to Giza, (n) 

Being come to the projecting part of the 
ifland of Raouda, I went to fee the Nilome- 
ter which the Arabs call Mekias . (a) This is 
a high marble column in the middle of a ba- 
fan, the bottom of which is on a level with 
the bed of the Nile. It is divided, to the ve¬ 
ry top, into cubits and inches, and has a 
Corinthian capital on which a beam refts that 
fupports a gallery. The waters enter the ba- 
fon through a conduit, when the inundation 
begins, and the criers examine the column 
every morning, and publifh the daily increafe 

(m) Raouda fignifies gardens, and the ifland has ob¬ 
tained this name becaufe it pofleffes fome charming 
ones. 

(n) I feveral times walked along the banks, and have 
followed its courfe for the fpace of a league it has 
various windings, and runs toward Libya. This was 
probably one of the canals which formerly ran to the 
lake Mafreotis. 

(«) Mikias (ienifie&meafure. 

through 
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through the ftreets of Grand Cairo. When 
it is fixteen cubits high, they open with great 
ceremony, the mound which dams up the 
canal of the prince , of the faithful, and the 
Nile ftreams through the city amidft the ac¬ 
clamations of the whole people alTembled j 
but I will defcribe this feftival to you in a 
letter on that particular fubjedt. 

Before the Arabs had conquered Egypt, 
the nilometer flood in the little town of 
Halouan, five leagues fouth of Foftat, and 
oppofite the ancient Memphis. “ In the year 
** ninety-fix of the Hegira, (p) Ozama, go- 
“ vernor of that rich country^ wrote to the 
“ emperor, Soliman Abd Elmelek, that the 
“ Mekias of Halouan had been thrown 
“ down, (q) The Caliph commanded ano- 
“ ther to be built in the ifland that lies be* 
“ tween Foftat and Giza. A hundred and 
“ forty eight years after, this nilometer fell, 
“ and the Emperor Elmetouakkel had ano- 
** ther eredled in the fame place, which was 

(p) Elmacin hiftory of the Arabs. 

( q) It was natural to place the nilometer near Menfr- 
phis, which, when the Arabs conquered Egypt, was the 
rcfiJence of its governors; perhaps there were two, one 
An each ltde of the river. 

Ia “ called 
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“ called the new Mekias.” This nilometef 
ftill remains. Nejem Eddin, fon of Melek 
el Adel, who died at Manfoura, during the 
expedition of Lewis the ninth into Egypt, 
charmed with the fituation, built a vaft pa¬ 
lace near the Mekias, and leaving that built 
by Salah Eddin went and inhabited it. The 
flaves whom he entrufted to guard it were 
named Baharites, or Maritime, and diftin- 
guifhed themfelves at the battle of Manfou¬ 
ra. The apartments and walls of this palace 
are now ruinous, but the bafon, owing to its 
folid conftru&ion, and the column, which is 
well fupported, though they have flood nine 
hundred years, appear to have received no 
damage from time. 

If Murtadi may be credited, in his defcrip- 
tion of the miracles of Egypt, the year that 
Amrou conquered this country the Nile failed 
in its annual increafe, and the chief men came 
to fupplicate the conqueror’s permiffion to 
follow the ancient cuftom of drefling a young 
virgin in rich robes, and calling her into the 
river. The Mahometan general firmly op- 
pofed the requifition, and the Nile did not 
increafe during the three months after the 
fummer fblftice. But the alarmed Egyptians 

coming 
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coming to folicit him again, he wrote to 
Omar, giving an account of what had paf- 
fed. The Caliph anfwered —“ O Amrou, I 
“ approve thy conduct, and the fortitude 
“ thou haft fhewn. The law of Mahomet 
41 ought to abolilh fuch barbarous cuftoms. 
44 When thou haft read this letter, caft the 
“ enclofed into the river.’' 

The enclofed letter contained the following 
words. 

« Jn the name of God , benevolent and merciful . 

41 The Lord Ihower down his benedi&ions 
44 on Mahomet and his family! Abd Allah 
44 Omar, fon of Khetteb, prince of the faith- 
“ ful, to the Nile. 

If of thy own inherent virtue thou haft 
“ hitherto flowed in Egypt, fufpend thy 
“ courfe ; but if it be by the will of Almighty 
* l God that thou watereft this land, we fuppli- 
41 cate him to command thee to do now as 
(c heretofore. 

44 Peace be with the Prophet, and health 
44 and blefling upon his family.” 

The hiftorian adds that no fooner had this 
letter been thrown into the Nile than the 

I 3 waters 
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waters rofe leveral cubits. Though Omar, who 
could burn four hundred thoufand volumes 
without remorfe, might have been very ca¬ 
pable of writing this, and though it may ap¬ 
pear to be his ftile and manner, I will by 
no means. Sir, warrant its authenticity, on 
the faith of Murtadi; much lefs the miracle 
which followed : the cuftom, however, which 
ftill fubfifts, feems to prove the Egyptians 
formerly facrificed a youthful virgin to the 
God of the Nile j for at prefent they make a 
clay ftatue, in the form of a woman, which 
they call The betrothed and place it oh the 
mound of the khalig of the prince of the 
faithful, and throw it into the river previ¬ 
ous to the opening of the dam. Is not this 
the remains of a barbarous worfhip, which 
the Ottomans, notwithftanding the horror 
they hold all kind of idolatry in, could not 
wholly abolilh, being the ancient error of a 
fuperftitious people? 

Having vifited the Mekias, and the remains 
of the palace of Nejem Eddin, I walked 
through the ifland, which is one vaft gar¬ 
den, furrounded by the waters of the Nile, 
Walls, breaft high, protect its banks from 
the impetuous current. On one fide. Old 

Cairo, 
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Cairo, the water-works, and pleafure houfes 
of the Beys, are feen ; on the other, the 
pleafant town of Giza, where there is a ma¬ 
nufactory of fal-ammoniac. The governor 
who refides here exa&s a tax from thofe who 
vifit the pyramids out of curiofity. 

Loft in agreeable meditation, I entered a 
grove of tamarind, orange, and iycamore 
trees, and enjoyed the frefti air be¬ 
neath their thick foliage. A luminous ray 
here and there penetrated the deep (hades, 
gilding a fmall part of the fcene. Plants and 
flowers fcented the air, multitudes of doves 
flew from tree to tree, undifturbed at my ap¬ 
proach. Thus abandoned to the delights of 
contemplation, and indulging thofe delicious 
fenfations the time and place infpired, I un- 
cautioufly proceeded towards the thickeft part 
of the wood ; when a terrifying voice fuddenly 
exclaimed—Where are you going ? Stand, or 
you are dead.—It was a Have who guarded 
the entrance of the grove, that no ralh cu¬ 
riofity might difturb the females who repofed 
upon the verdant banks. I inftantly turned 
back, happy in not having been known to 
be a European. I afterwards under- 

flood 
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flood the Beys go there fometlmes with 
their Harem, (r) and that any over inquifi- 
tive Granger, who ftiould wander there at 
fuch a time, would rifle the immediate lofs 
of his head. You perceive. Sir, how necef- 
fary circumfpedtion is in a country where 
the leaft indiferetion may lead to death. 

I have the honour to be, &c\ 


(r) This name is given to the apartment of the wo¬ 
men, but it is alfo ufed to fignify the women them? 
felves. 


LEX 
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LETTER X. 

Of Heliopolis , the ancient city of the Sun: 
the fate in which it was when Strabo 
wrote. Of the ohelifk of granite fillfiand- 
ing: the balfam-Jhrub of Mecca, which was 
tranfplanted by a Pacha j and the fountain 
named Matar Ain, frejh water , which the 
Copts hold in great veneration, believing that 
the Holy Virgin came thither with her fon . 

To M. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 

w HIL E defcribing the environs of the 
city, I ought not. Sir, to forget the ancient 
Heliopolis, (s) formerly famous, for culti¬ 
vating the higher branches of fcience, and 
the grandeur of its buildings. Geographers 
place it at fome diftance from the eaftern 
angle of the Delta. Strabo (t) tells us it 
was built on a long flip of earth, raifed by 
jnen, to fecure it from inundation, and the 

ftj i. e. The city of the fun, 

(t) Lib. 17, 

place 
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place he defcribes I found covered with 
ruins, two leagues north eaft of Grand Cairo, 
and three from the feparation of the Nile. 

Heliopolis poffeffed a temple of the Sun, 
where, in a particular enclofure the facred 
ox was fed. This ox was adored here by the 
name of Mnevis, as he was at Memphis by that 
of Apis. The credulous people fuppofed it a 
god; the priefts an animal moll uleful to 
agriculture, in a country where he aflitls in 
tillage, and afterwards in watering the earth, 
during fix months of the year : (u) but as 
fuperftition was their gain, by procuring 
them offerings and rendering them the guar¬ 
dians of the oracles, they fupported it with 
all their art. 

The temple of the Sun was not the onjy 
one at Heliopolis; there was another, built 
in the old Egyptian ftile (x) with fphinx 
avenues and {lately obelifles before the prin¬ 
cipal entrance. Nothing could have a finer 
effed than the coloffal figures of marble, and 

(u) When the waters of the Nile are low, oxen are 
employed to turn machines, with chain^buckets, which 
raife the water into refervoirs, whence it is difperfed over 
the grounds; for which reafon this animal is preferved at 
its birth, and it is forbidden to kill a calf in Egypt. 

(xj Strabo, lib. 17. 


high 
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high pillars of a fingle ftone, which were 
in front of the veftibule of Egyptian temples. 
While the aftonilhed eye contemplated thefe 
marvellous works, the imagination read the 
hiftory of the god adored there, and the 
prince who had raifed fuch edifices, in the 
hieroglyphics with which they were over- 
fpread. The temples of Heliopolis were ru¬ 
ins in the time of Auguftus. Strabo relates 
that the marks of the rage of Cambyfes, who 
had attacked them with fire and fivord, were 
every where feen. Two of the four obelifks 
which Sochis had ereded in that city were 
carried to Rome, (y) a third was deftroyed 
by the Arabs, and the fourth remains on its 
pedeftal. It is a fingle (lone, brought from 
the Thebais, perfedtly polilhed, fixty eight 
feet high above the bafe, and about fix feet 
and a half fquare. The obelifk is in good 
prefervation, except toward the fouth weft, 
where the granite is chipped to a certain 
height, and its fides covered with hierogly¬ 
phics. This and one fphinx of yellowilh 
marble, thrown in the duft, are the only 
remains of Heliopolis. 


(y) Strabo, lib. 17. 


There 
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There was formerly a college of priefta 
here, which obtained no more mercy from 
the barbarous Cambyfes than did the afy- 
lum of Mnevis, where for more than a 
thoufand years they had made aftronomical 
obfervations, and by their labours had cal¬ 
culated the folar year of three hundred and 
fixty five days and fome minutes, which alone 
will prove the extent of their knowledge in 
this fcience. It was many years afterwards 
before the people of Europe could exadly 
determine the folar year; and Julius Caefar, 
wiftiing to reform the Roman kalender, was 
obliged to employ an aftronomer of Alex-« 
andria. 

At Heliopolis Herodotus was chiefly in¬ 
truded in the fciences, and Egyptian myfte- 
ries; which were no other than thofe pro¬ 
found branches of knowledge they thought 
prudent to conceal from the people under the 
veil of religion, and preferved to themfelves 
by writing them in hieroglyphics,which them¬ 
felves only underftood. Enlightened by what, 
he learnt from them, and endued with an 
obferving mind, this father of hiftory was 
crowned at the Olympic games, and the 
nine books he compofed were worthy the 

name 
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name of the nine mufes which they bore. 
And yet how many people, who have either 
not read him enough, or not at all, have 
dared to criticife and call him fabulous. For 
my own part, fufpending my judgment on 
the remainder of his hiftory, I only can efti- 
mate the worth of what he fays concerning 
Egypt, and with the utmoft fatisfadion I 
have found the manners and cuftoms he 
appropriates to this country; except with fuch 
flight modifications as changes of govern¬ 
ment and religion muft neceffarily have intro¬ 
duced. As to the monuments he has de- 
fcribed, what remains proves he has not 
exaggerated, and demonftrates the poflibility 
of what is no more. Juftice extorts this 
homage to a hiftorian who, like Homer, wa3 
the painter of nations. 

Heliopolis has not only the glory of hav¬ 
ing inftruded Herodotus, but alfo of having 
taught philofophy to Plato, (z) who, from 
the fublimity of his dodrine, has obtained 
the name of Divine. In this city, Eudoxus 
too paft thirteen years, in the priefts fchool, 
and became the mofl: famous aftronomer of 
his time. What now remains of all her 


(%) Strabo, lib. 17. 


monuments 
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monuments and all her fciences ? A barba* 
rous Perfian has overthrown her temples, a 
fanatic Arab burnt her books, and one folitary 
obelifk, overlooking her ruins, fays to paf- 
fengers, This once was Heliopolis ! 

At a little diftance is the fmall village of 
Mataree, fa) Co called becaufe it has a frefh 
water fpring, and the only one in Egypt. 
Probably the ftratum through which the 
waters of the Nile are filtered, in coming 
to this fpring, does not poffefs the nitrous 
quality, Co common to this country. Tra¬ 
dition has rendered it famous, which fays 
that the holy family, flying from Herod, came 
here; and that the virgin bathed the child 
Jefus in this fountain. The Chriftians relate 
many miracles performed here, and come 
with great devotion to drink its waters, for 
the cure of their difeafes; the very Mahome¬ 
tans partake of their veneration. 

In this village was an enclofure where flips 
of the balfam fhrub, brought from Mecca by 
a Pacha, were cultivated. When cut like 
the vine, precious drops were caught, well 

(a) Named Mataree by the Arabs, otherwife Ain 
Shams , fountain of the fun, becaufe it is near the fcite of 
Heliopolis. 


known 
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known in pharmacy, and which the eaftern 
women ufed to give frefhnefs to the com¬ 
plexion, and fortify the ftomach. Thefe 
fhrubs,* a foot and a half high, have flight 
fhoots, and leaves like thofe of rue. Belon, 
who faw them when he was at Grand Cairo, 
enumerated nine j he dried one of the flips, 
and proved it to be the plant known by the 
name of xyllo balfamum, or balm of Gilead, 
which the caravans bring from Mecca. Its 
colour he fays is reddifh, with an inner bark 
of beautiful green; it has an odour which 
partakes of frankincenfe, the leaf of the tere- 
binthus , or turpentine tree, and wild favory; 
and, when rubbed between the fingers, is 
aromatic, like the fcent of the cardamomum . 
This precious plant is loft to Egypt, where 
the Pachas do not ftay long enough to think 
of any thing but the intereft of the moment. 
It was not to be found when M. Maillet was 
conful at Grand Cairo, and at prefent is 
fcarcely remembered. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER XI. 

*the hot baths tifed over all Egypt, and the 
manner of bathing, deferibedi with obferva- 
tions on the benefits arifing from them; on 
the prablice of the women who bathe once or 
twice a week, and comparifons between theft 
baths and thofe of the ancient Greeks. 


To M. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 

T H E hot baths. Sir, known in the 
remoteft ages, and celebrated by Homer, 
who paints the manners of his times, have 
here preferved all their allurements and 
falubrity; neceffity has rendered them com¬ 
mon in a country where perfpiration is 
abundant; and pleafure has preferved the 
pradtice. Mahomet, who knew their uti¬ 
lity, has made the ufe of them a religious 
precept. They have been fuperficially de- 
feribed by moil travellers ; but as the habit 
I am in of frequenting them has given me 
leifure to examine them attentively, I Ihall 

endeavour 
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fendcavour to be more particular and fatif- 
fadtory. (b) 

The firft apartment, at entering the bath, 
is a great chamber, in the form of a rotunda, 
with an open roof, to let the pure air circu¬ 
late freely. A fpaeious alcove, carpeted, is 
carried round, and divided into compartments, 
in which the bathers leave their clothes. In 
the centre is a fountain, which plays into 
a refervoir, and has a pleafing effedt. 

When undrefled, a napkin is tied round the 
middle j fandals are put on, and a narrow paf- 
fage is entered, where the heat firfl begins to 
be felt; the door Ihuts, and, twenty paces 
further, a fecond opens, which is the en¬ 
trance to a paflage at right angles with the 
hrft. Here the heat augments, and thofe who 
fear to expofe themfelves tod fuddenly to its 
effedts Hop ipme time, in a marble hall, before 
they enter. The bath itfelf is a fpaeious vault- 
ed chamber, paved and lined with marble ; be- 
lide it are four fmall rooms: a vapour conti¬ 
nually rifes from a fountain and cittern of hot 

(b) T have feen the baths of the principal cities of 
EgyE* ; they «re all made on the fame plan, feldom dif¬ 
fering, except in fize; thus an ex.act defeription of one 
will include the others. 

Vol. I. K water. 
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water, with which the burnt perfumes min¬ 
gle. (c) 

The bathers are not, as in France, impri- 
foned in a kind of tub, where the body cannot 
reft at its eafe j but, reclining on a fpread flheet, 
and the head fupported on a fmall pillow, 
they freely take what pofture they pleafe, 
while clouds of odoriferous vapours envelop 
and penetrate every pore. 

Having repofed thus fome time, a gentle 
moifture diffufes itfelf over the body ; a fer- 
vant comes, gently prelfes and turns the 
bather, and, when the limbs are flexible, 
makes the joints crack without trouble; then 
majfesi (d) and feems to knead the body 
without giving the flighted fenfation of paiij. 

This done he puts on a ftuff glove and con¬ 
tinues rubbing long, and freeing the ikin of 
the patient, which is quite wet, from every 
kind of fcaly obftru&ion, and all impercep¬ 
tible particles that clog the pores, till it be¬ 
comes as fmooth as fatin; he then conducts 
the bather into a cabinet, pours a lather of 
perfumed foap on the head, and retires. 

(c) Perfumes are only burnt when it is^the defire of 
the perfons bathing. By mingling with the Vapour they 
produce a moft agreeable effedt. 

(i) MaJJir comes from the Arabic verb maffes, which 
fignifies to touch lightly. 
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The ancients honoured their guefts ftill 
more, and treated them after a more volup¬ 
tuous manner. While Telemachus was at 
the court of Neftor, (e) “ The beauteous 
“ Polycafte, youngeft of the daughters of 
“ the king of Pylos, led the fon of Ulyfles to 

the bath, walhed him with her own hands, 
«« and, having rubbed his body with precious 
«* ointments, clothed him in rich garments 
“ and a fhining mantle.’* Nor were Pifif- 
tratus and Telemachus worfe treated in the 
palace of Menelaus, (f) the beauties of which 
having admired, ** they were conducted to 
** marble balons, in which the bath was pre- 
** pared, where beauteous flaves wafhed 
*' them, rubbed them with odorous oils, and 
** clothed them in fine garments, and magni- 
" ficent furred robes.” (g) 

(e) Odyfley, Book III. 

(f) Odyfley, Book IV. 

(g) I tranflate the words x***"*! (Shaggy mantles) 
furred robes, though I am fenfible no tranflator has fo 
rendered them, becaufe it feems to me the poet intended 
to defcribe a cuftom which ftill remains, in the Eaft, of 
covering the bather with furred garments, when he leaves 
the hot bath, to prevent a ftoppage of perfpiration, at a 
time when the pores are exceedingly open. 

IC 2 
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The room into which the bather retires has 
two water cocks, one for cold, the other for 
hot water; and he wafhes himfelf. The 
attendant prelently returns with a depilatory 
pomatum,/^ which inftantly eradicates hair 
wherever applied. It is in • general ufe both 
with men and women in Egypt. 

Being well walhed and purified, the bather 
is wrapped up in hot linen, and follows his 
guide through various windings which lead 
to the outward apartment, while this infal¬ 
lible tranfition from heat to cold prevents all 
inconvenience. (4) Being come to the alcove, 
a bed is ready prepared, on which the per- 
fon no fooner lies down than a boy comes, 
and begins to prefs with his delicate hands 
all parts of the body, in order to dry them 
perfedtly: the linen is once more changed, 

(b) Made from a mineral called rufma , of a dark 
brown colour. The Egyptians give it a flight burning, 
then add an equal quantity of flack lime, and knead them 
up with water. This grey pafte will make the hair 
fall off in three minutes, Without giving the flighted 
pain. 

(i) Delicate people flop fome time in the chamber 
next the bath, that they may feel no inconvenience by 
going too .fuddenly into the air. The pores being 
exceedingly open, they keep themfelves warm all day, 
and, in winter, flay within doors. 


and 
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and the boy gently rubs the callous fkin of the 
feet with pumice ftone, then brings a pipe 
and Moka coffee, (k) 

Coming from a bath filled with hot va¬ 
pour, in which exceffive perfpiration bedewed 
every limb, into a fpacious apartment, and 
the open air, the lungs expand, and refpire 
pleafure: well kneaded, and, as it were, 
regenerated, the blood circulates freely, the 
body feels a voluptuous eafe, a flexibility till 
then unknown, a lightnefs as if relieved from 
fome enormous weight, and the man almoft 
fancies himfelf newly born, and beginning firft 
to live. A glowing confcioufnefs of exigence 
diffufes itfelf to the very extremities; and, 
while thus yielding to the moft delightful 
fenfations, ideas of the moft: pleafing kind pre- 
vade and fill the foul; the imagination wan¬ 
ders through worlds which itfelf embellifhes, 
every where drawing pictures of happinefs 
and delight. If life be only a fucceflion of 
ideas, the vigour, the rapidity, with which 
the memory then retraces all the knowledge 

(i) The whole expence of bathing thus to me was 
half a crown; but the common people go limply to per- 
fpire in the bath, walh themfelves, and give three half¬ 
pence or two-pence at departing. 

K 3 
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of the man, would lead us to believe that the 
two hours of delicious calm, which fucceed 
bathing, are an age. 

Such, Sir, are thefe baths, the ufe of 
which was fo flrongly recommended by the 
ancients, and the pleafures of which the 
Egyptians ftill enjoy. Here they prevent 
or exterminate rheumatifms, catarrhs, and 
thofe difeafes of the ikin which the want of 
perfpiration occafions. Here they find a ra- 
dical cure for that fatal difeafe which attacks 
the powers of generation, and the remedies 
for which are fo dangerous in Europe. (1) 
Here they rid themfelves of thofe uncom¬ 
fortable fenfations fo common among other 
nations, who have not the fame regard to 
cleanlinefs. 

The women are paffionately fond of thefe 
baths, whither they go at leaft once a week, 
taking with them flayes accuftomed to the 

(I) Tournefort, who had taken the vapour bath at 
Conftantinople, where they are much lefs careful than 
at Grand Cairo, thinks they injure the lungs; but 
longer experience would have convinced him of his error. 
There are no people who pradtife this bathing more 
than the Egyptians, nor any to whom fuch difeafes 
are lefs known. They are almoft wholly unacquainted 
.with pulmonic complaints. 


office. 
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office. More fenfual than men, after the 
ufual procefs they waffi the body, and par¬ 
ticularly the head, with rofe-water. There 
their attendants braid their long black hair, 
with which, inftead of powder and poma¬ 
tum, they mingle precious effences. There 
they blacken the rim of the eye-lid, arch 
the brows with cobel , (m) and flain the 
nails of their hands and feet of a golden 
yellow with henna, (n) Their linen and 
their robes have been part through the fweet 
vapour of aloes wood, and, their dreffing 
ended, they remain in the outward apart¬ 
ment, and pafs the day in feafting, while 
finging girls come and dance, and fing footh- 
ing airs, or recount amorous adventures. 

The days of bathing are feftive days among 
the Egyptian women j they deck themfelves 
magnificently, and, under the long veil and 
mantle which hide them from the public 
eye, wear the richefl fluffs. They undrefs 
themfelves in prefence of each other, and 

(m) Tin, burnt with gall-nuts, which the Turlciflt 
women ufe to blacken, and arch, the eye-brows. 

(n) A Ihrub, common in Egypt, which bears fome 
rcfemblance to the privet. The leaves, chopped and 
applied to the fltin, give it a bright yellow colour. 

K 4 their 
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their vanity extends to their very drawers, 
which in winter are made of fluffs inwove 
with filk and gold, and in fummer of worked 
muflin. Ruffles and lace are unknown to 
them, but their fhifrs are made, of cotton 
and filk, as light and tranfparent as gauze. 
Rich fafhes of Caffimire (o) bind up their 
floating robes, and two crefcents of fine 
pearls fparkle amidft the black hair that 
fhades their temples; while diamonds en¬ 
rich the Indian handkerchief with which 
they bind their brows. Such are the Geor¬ 
gians and Circaffians, whom the Turks pur- 
chafe for their wives. They are neat to 
excefs, and walk in an atmofphere of per¬ 
fumes ; and, though their luxury is hidden 
from the public, it furpaffes that of the Eu¬ 
ropean women, in their own houfes. 

The exceffive jealoufy of the Turks makes 
them pretend that, in this warm climate, 
where nature is fo powerful, and women 
are irreffflibly prone to pleafure, an inter- 

fa^ The wool of CalEmire is the fineft in the world, 
furpai&ng filk itfelf. The fafhes made from it coft 
about five-and-twenty pounds each j they are ufually 
embroidered at both ends, and, though three French 
fils long, and one wide, may be drawn through a ring. 

courfe 
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courfe between the fexes would be dan¬ 
gerous ; they therefore abufe the right of 
ftrength, and hold them in flavery, though 
they thereby increafe the violence of their 
paflions, and make them ready to feize 
the firft opportunity of retaliation : ignorant, 
no doubt, that, though free women may be 
yvon, Haves need no winning. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XII. 

.Farther accounts of the Egyptians, - their 
private lives, food, occupations, amufements, 
inclinations, morals, and the manner in 
which they receive vifitors. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

Life, Sir, at Grand Cairo is rather paffive 
than adive. (p) Nine months in the year 
the body is oppreffed by heat; the foul, in 
a Hate of apathy, far from being continually 
tormented by a wifh to know and ad, fighs 
after calm tranquillity. Inadion, under a 
temperate climate, is painful; here, repofe 
is enjoyment. The moft frequent falutation, 
at meeting or parting, is. Peace be with you. 
(qj Effeminate indolence is born with the 

Egyptian, 

(p) From March to November the thermometer con- 
flantly rifes from 23 to 36 degrees ; in the other months 
it feldom defcends lower than the ninth degree above 
the freezing point. 

(q) Thus the Orientals faliite each other. The Chrif- 
tian religion, which owes its origin to Afia, has bor¬ 
rowed 
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Egyptian, grows as he grows, and defcends 
with him to the grave: it is the vice of the 
climate; it influences his inclinations, and 
governs his aftions. The fofa, therefore, is 
the mod luxurious piece of furniture of an 
apartment. Their gardens have charming 
arbours, and convenient feats, but not a An¬ 
gle walk. The Frenchman, born under 
an ever varying (ky, is continually receiving 
new impreflions, which keep his mind as 
continually awake; he is active, impatient, 
and agitated like the atmofphere in which 
he exifts; while the Egyptian, feeling the 
fame heat, the ume fenfation, two thirds of 
the year, is idle, folemn, and patient. 

He rifes with the fun to enjoy the morn¬ 
ing air, purifies himfelf, and repeats the 
appointed prayer, (r) His pipe and coffee 
are brought him, and he reclines at eafe on 
his fofa. Slaves, with their arms crofled, 
remain filent at the far end of the chamber, 
with their eyes fixed on him, feeking to an- 

rowed the phrafe. The priefts, in the time of commu¬ 
nion, at feftivals, falute ea'ch other with —Peace be with 

you. 

(r) “ Oh, believers! before ye pray, wafh your 
“ face, your hands, and arms up to the elbows, wipe 
“ yourfelves from head to foot.” JUt^on, 


ticipate 
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ticipate his fmalleft want. His children, 
flan ding in his prefence, unlefs he permits 
them to be feated, preferve every appearance 
of tendernefs and refpedt: he gravely ca- 
reffes them, gives them his bleffing, and 
fends them back to the Harem, (s) He only 
queftions, and they reply with modefty. He 
is the chief, the judge, the pontiff of the fa¬ 
mily, before whom thefe facred rights are all 
refpedted. 

Breakfaft ended, he tranfadts the bufinefs 
of his trade, or his office j and as to difputes 
they are few, among a people where the 
voice of the hydra chicanery is never heard; 
where the name of attorney is unknown j 
where the whole code of laws confifts in a 
few clear and precife commands, delivered 
in the Koran; and where each man is his 
own pleader. 

When vifitors come, the mafter receives 
thenfc without many compliments, but with 
an endearing manner; his equals are feated 
befidfe him, with their legs eroded ; which 

(s) Harem is an Arabic word, fignifying forbidden 
place. It is the apartment of the women, improperly, 
by us, called Seraglio. 


poftvjre 
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pofiure is not fatiguing to the body, unem- 
bar raffed by drefs. His inferiors kneel, and 
fit upon their heels. People of diftin&ion 
are placed on a raifed fofa, whence they over¬ 
look the company. Thus Eneas, (t) in the 
palace of Dido, had the place of honour, 
while, feated on a raifed bed, he related the 
burning of Troy to the queen. When every 
perfon is placed, the Haves bring pipes and 
coffee, and fet the perfume brafier in the 
middle of the chamber, the air of which is 
impregnated with its odours j and afterward 
prefent fweetmeats, and flierbet. 

The tobacco fmoked in Egypt is brought 
from Syria, in leaf, and cut by them into 
long filaments, it is not fo acrid as that of 
America j and, to fender it more agreeable, 
they mix with it the odorous wood of aloes; 
Their pipes are ufually of jafmin, the end 
garnifhed with amber, and often enriched 
with precious Hones : they are very long, and 

the 

(t) Inde toro pater Mneas Jic orfus ab alto. Eneid 

lib. II. 

The epithet pater, which Virgil beftows on ./Eneas, 
proves this great poet intimately acquainted with orien¬ 
tal manners, among whom the title of Father is the 
moft honourable they can beftow •. they are proud of it 
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the vapour imbibed is, therefore, mild, (u) 
The Orientals pretend it agreeably irritates 
the palate, while it gratifies the finell. The 
rich fmoke in lofty rooms, with a great num¬ 
ber of windows, that give a thorough air. 

When the vifit is almoft ended, a Have, 
bearing a filver plate, in which precious ef- 
fences are burning, goes round to the com¬ 
pany : each in turn perfumes the beard, 
and, afterward, fprinkles rofe water on the 
head and hands. This is the laft ceremo¬ 
ny, and the guefts are pehnitted then to re¬ 
tire. Thus, you fee. Sir,, the ancient cuf- 
tom, of perfuming the head and the beard, 
as fung by the royal prophet, (x) is not loft. 
Anacreon, the father of the feftive ode, and 
the poet of the graces, inceflantly repeats, 
“ I delight to fprinkle my body with pre¬ 
cious perfumes, and crown my head with 
rofes.” (y). 

ftill, and, on the birth of a fon, quit their own name, 
and call ihemfelves the Father of fuch a one. 

(u) There are pipes fifteen feet long, and they are 
commonly five or fix. 

(x) Like the precious ointment upon the head, that 
ran down upon the beard j even Aaron’s beard. Pf. 133. 

(y-J Anacreon, Ode XV 


About 
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About noon the table is prepared, and the 
viands brought, in a large tray of tinned 
copper j and, though not great variety, there 
is great plenty; In the centre is a mountain 
of rice'cooked with poultry, and highly fea- 
foned with fpice and faffron. Round this 
are hafhed meats, pigeons, fluffed cucum¬ 
bers, delicious melons, and fruits. The roaft 
meats are cut fmall, laid over with the fat of the 
animal, feafoned with fait, fpitted, and done 
on the coals; it is tender and fucculent. The 
guefts feat themfelves on a carpet, round the 
table; a Have brings water, in one hand, 
and a bafon in the other, to wafh. This is 
an indifpenfable ceremony, where each per- 
fon puts his hand in the difh, and where the 
ufe of forks is unknown; it is repeated 
when the meal is ended. The cufloms of 
the Eaft appear to be very ancient. 

Menelaus, and the beauteous Helen, hav¬ 
ing loaded Telemachus and Pifilfratus with 
gifts, gave them a hofpitable banquet. 

“ And now when through the royal dome they pafs’d, 

“ High on a throne the King each Granger plac’d. 

" A golden ew’er th’ attendant damfel bring?, 

,f Replete with water from the cryftal fprings. 


« With 
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“ With copious ftreams the fhining vafe fupplies 
“ A filver laver, of capacious fize. 

“ They wa(h. The tables in fair order fpread, 

“ The glitt’ring caniilers are crown’d with bread : 

“ Viands of various kinds allure the taile 
Of choice!! fort and favour, rich repaft !” (x.) 

The manner in which the fbn of Thetis 
received the Greek deputies, very much re- 
fembled that in which the Egyptians treat 
their guefts. 

Achilles darting, as the chiefs he fpy’d, 

Leap’d from his feat— 

>—The'chiefs beneath his roof he led. 

And plac’d in feats (a) with purple carpets fpread. 

-“ Patroclus o’er the blazing fire 

“ Heaps in a brazen vafe three chines entire: 

“ The brazen vafe Automedon fuftains, 

“ Which fle(h of porket, Iheep, and goat contains: 

4t Achilles at the genial feaft prefides, 

“ The parts transfixes, and with fk.il! divides. 

“ Mean while Patroclus fweats the fire to raife; 

“ The tent is brightned with the riling blaze : 

“ Then, when the languid flames at length fubfide, 

“ He ftrows a bed of glowing embers wide, 

“ Above the coals the fmoaking fragments turns, 

“ And fprinkles facredfalt from lifted urns; 

“ With bread the glitt’ring caniilers they load, 

“ Which round the board Menoetius’ fon beftow’d; 

(%). Pope’s Odyfley, book XV. 

(a) The French reads “ beds of repofe” and theaa- 
thor adds, in a note, “ Thefe were fofas of the Orien- 
“ tals, which ferved them by turns as feats and beds.” T. 

“ Himfelf 
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“ Hirafelf oppos’d t'Ulyfles full in light, 

“ Each portion parts, and orders ev’ry rite. 

“ The firft fat ofPrings, to th’ immortals due, 

“ Amidft the greedy flames Patroclus threw; 

“ Then each, indulging in the focial feaft, (b) 

“ His thirft and hunger foberly repreft.” (c) 

A poet of lefs genius than Homer would 
have fuppofed his fublime defcriptions dif- 
figured by fuch minutiae j but how inefti- 
tnable are they to us! How do they teach Us 
■the fimplicity of ancient manners I A fimpli¬ 
city loft to Europe, but ftill exifting in the 
-Eaft. 

After dinner, the Egyptians retire to the 
harem, where they dumber fome hours amidft 
their wives and children. A commodious 
and agreeable place of repofe is luxury to 
them. Thus Mahbmet, who negleded no¬ 
thing that might feduce, acquainted with the 
wants and inclinations of men, tells them 
4< the inhabitants of paradife enjoy, the fweets 
“ of repofe, and have a place nioft delight— 
“ ful to deep in at noon.” (d'J. 

(b) The French again reads tc laid hands on the vi¬ 
ands and the author fays in his note, “ No dbubt they 
“ took it with their fingers, as is pradlifed at prefent.” T. 

(c) Pope’s Iliad, book IX. 

(d) Coran, chap, XXV. 

Vol. I. L 
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The poor, having neither fofa nor harem, 
lie down on the mat on which they have 
dined. Thus Jefus Chrift, at the laft fup- 
per, fuffefed his beloved difciple to repofe 
his head upon his bofbm (e). 

It is cuftomary in the evening, to go on 
the water, or breathe the frefh air on the 
banks of the Nile, beneath the orange and 
fycamore (hades. An hour after fun-fet fup- 
per is ferved, confiding of rice, poultry, ve¬ 
getables, and fruits, which are very falutary 
during the heat* : the ftomach requires thefe, 
and would rejed more folid food. Mode¬ 
ration in eating is the virtue of the cli¬ 
mate. 

Such is the ordinary life of the Egyptians. 
Our (hews, plays, and pleafures, are to them 
unknown j a monotony which, to a Euro¬ 
pean, would be death, is delight to an 
Egyptian. Their days are pad in repeating 
the fame thing, in following the fame cuf- 
toms, without a wifh or a thought beyond. 
Having neither flrong paffions, nor ardent 
hopes, their minds know not latitude : this 
is a torment referved for thofe who, unable 

(e) John XIII. 23. 

to 
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to moderate the violence of their defires, or 
fatisfy their unbounded wants, are weary 
every where, and exift only where they are 
not. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XIII. 

*The paternal authority of the ancient patri- 
archs perfectly prefsrved in Egypt :. the man¬ 
ner in which the father of a family governs 
his children, and the refpeSl paid to age. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

H IS T O R Y places the infancy of human 
nature in the Eaft; here paternal authority 
began, and here its rights are ftill preferved. 
A father enjoys all the titles nature beftows j 
the head, the judge, the pontiff, he commands 
his family, terminates their differences, and 
offers up the facrifices of the Courban Bei- 
ram. (f) Each family forms a fmall date, 

of 

(f)h- Mahometan feftival, when each father of a 
family offers up a facrifice, proportionate to his means. 
The rich immolate fheep and oxen j the poor obey 
the command, by cutting the throat of a pigeon. This 
feaft, held folemn by the Mahometans, happens fix 
weeks after the Ramadan, and recalls to mind the 
Jewifh paffover. 

Mahomet, unable to abolifli facrifices, divinely autho¬ 
rised jn the Eaft, recommends them in the chapter of 

the 
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df which the father is king; the members 
of it, attached to him by the ties of blood, 
acknowledge and fubmit to his power. Be¬ 
fore his tribunal their difputes are brought, 
and his fentence, terminating them, reftores 
peace and order. The eldeft holds the fcep- 
tre, experience is his guide, except in what 
regards his houfehold regulation, in which he 
follows the law that cuftom prefcribes. 

The children are educated in the women’s 
apartment, and do not come into the hall, 
efpecially when Grangers are there. Young 
people are filent when in this hall; if men 
grown they are allowed to join the converfa- 
tion: but when the Sheik (g) begins to 
fpeak they ceafe, and attentively liften ; if he 
enters an affembly, all rife: they give him 
way in public, and every where {hew him 
efteem and relpeft. In the time of Herodotus 

the Pilgrimage of Mecca ; but, that he might fandlify a 
cuftom idolatry had corrupted, he commanded the invo¬ 
cation of God over the (lain animal, and added thefe 
remarkable words, “ God accepts neither the flefli 
“ nor blood of vidtims, but is pleafed with the piety of 
“ thofe who facrifice them.” Coran. 

(g) This title, which fignifies elder, is given to the 
moil ancient of the family ; and, alfo, to thofe who apper¬ 
tain to the law. 


L 3 
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thefe manners fubfifted in Egypt, (h) and the 
defpotifm under which it groans ferves to 
preferve them. The neck of its inhabitants 
bows beneath a yoke of iron. Publickly to 
difplay wealth would be criminal; whatever 
can excite the avarice of its tyrants is care¬ 
fully concealed, and there is a fear even of 
feeming fortunate. Within the family walls, 
only, tranquillity and happinefs are to be 
found j and, as the union of its branches 
gives fafety, the common intereft joins with 
brotherly love to maintain harmony. The 
facred laws of nature, in their primitive pu¬ 
rity, are here obferved. A numerous pofle- 
rity often refides under the fame roof j the 
children and grandchildren come and pay 
their common father a daily tribute of vene¬ 
ration and love : the pleafure of being be¬ 
loved and refpedted, in proportion as age in- 
creafes, makes him forget he grows old; the 
content of his heart fparkles in his eyes, and 
ferenity fmooths the wrinkles of his forehead ; 

(b) Like the Lacedemonians, who are the only people 
among the Greeks that pay proper homage to old age, 
the Egyptians give way to thofe who are older than them- 
felves, and rife from their feats when they enter. Hero¬ 
dotus. Euterpe. 


he 
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he is chearful and jocular ; and, while his 
youthful defcendants wear the moft modeft 
garments, he is decked in the gayeft colours. 
(i) Happy in the bofom of his family, when 
on the borders of the grave, he .perceives not 
the approach of death, and reclines to ever- 
lafting reft amidft the embraces of his chil¬ 
dren. Long do they mourn his lofs, 
and each week ftrew his tomb with flow¬ 
ers, (k) where they recite their funeral 
hymns. The Egyptians have loft the art 
of embalming, but not the feelings which 
gave it birth. 

Among polifhed nations, where the fa¬ 
mily is more feparated, age is not fo 
much refpedted; nay, it is often difgraceful. 
The filver haired Sire is often obliged to 
be iilent, in prefence of haughty youth j 
or aflume the manners of a boy, to become 
fupportable. In proportion as the burthen 
of time is felt, and the pleafures of life dimi- 
nifti, he beholds himfelf an incumbrance even 

fij The brighteft colours are referved for the aged, in 
Egypt, and the youth of corrupted manners, only, are 
audacious enough to wear fumptuous habits. 

(k) To ftrew odoriferous plants over, and recite pray¬ 
ers atj the tomb of relations is a cuftotn in Egypt. 

L 4 
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to thofe who, but for him, had never been. 
They refufe him confolation when he need* 
it moft, and-(hut him from their hearts: the 
cold hand of age withers his faculties, which 
the kindly flame of filial love warms not. In 
fuch nations, the grey haired, feeling father, 
dies long before he is carried to the grave. 

Let us draw a veil over a pidture which* 
thank heaven, is not univerfal. I was im¬ 
pelled to make the parallel by the affedting 
fcenes I here each day witnefs, where the re¬ 
verend patriarch, with his beard floating on 
his bread:, finiles in frigid age, on his grand¬ 
children, who approach him with their ca¬ 
rdies. He beholds four generations eager 
to pay him all filial duty, and his heart ex¬ 
pands j he delights in life to its laft moment. 
Yes, Sir, thefe people have, in ignorance, 
preferved the fimplicity of ancient manners j 
they know not our arts and fcienpes, but the 
fweeteft fenfations of nature, which books 
teach not, they know, revere, and enjoy. 

What I have faid might be fupported by 
£ thoufand examples. I will feledt only one 
which is well known. When M. Maillet 
was Conful (l) at Grand Cairo, the Jefuits 

(l) About a hundred years ago, 

perfuaded 
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perfuaded the court of France to fend for 
Coptic children to Paris, (m) and there edu- 
cate them in the Catholic faith, that they 
might return and convert their heretical na¬ 
tion. Money and promifes obtained the con- 
fent of fome fathers, extremely poor; but, 
when the time of feparation came, paternal 
tendernefs revived in all its force, and they 
rather chofe to remain wretched than to 
purchafe eafe by a facrifice too painful to the 
heart, 


J have the honour to be, &c. 


(m) Copts are the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, and 
Jacobine Chriftians j I (hall fpeak more fully of them 
hereafter, 


LET- 
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LETTER XIV. 

An account of the Alrnai, or Egyptian lm - 
provifatore , their education , dancing, mufc t 
and the pajjionate delight the natives take 
in thefe aStreffes. 


To M. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 

EgYPT, Sir, as well as Italy, has her 
improvifatore, called Almai, or Learned j 
which title they obtain by being more care¬ 
fully educated than other women. They 
form a clafs very famous in the country, to 
he admitted into which it is necefTary to 
polTefs a fine voice, eloquence, the rules of 
grammar, (n) and be able to compofe and 
fing extempore verfes, adapted to the oc- 
cafion. The Almai know all new fongs by 
rote, their memory is flored with the 

(njThe quantity in Arabic and Latin verfes is the 
fame, to which the former adds the various meafure and 
rhime of the French. Thefe advantages cannot unite, 
except when a language is well fixed. 


beft 
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beft Moals (o) and tales, they are prefent 
at all feftivals, and are the chief ornament 
of banquets. They place them in a raifed 
orcheftra, or pulpit, where they fing during 
the feaft, after which they defcend, and 
form dances, which no way refemble ours. 
They are pantomimes, that reprefent the 
common incidents of life. Love is their 
ufual fubjeft. The fupplenefs of thefe 

(o) Elegiac fongs, which bewail the death of a hero, 
or the difafters of love. Abulfeda has preferved the 
conclufion of a moal, fung by Ommia, over the ca¬ 
vity in which his kinfmen had been thrown, after the 
defeat of Beder. 

Have I yet not wept enough over the noble fons of 
the Princes of Mecca ? 

I beheld their broken bones, and, like the turtle in 
the deep recefs of the foreft, filled the air with my la¬ 
mentations. 

Proftrate on earth, unfortunate mothers, mingle 
your fighs with my tears. 

And ye, who follow their obfequies, fing dirges, ye 
yvives, interrupted by your groans. 

What happened to the princes of the people at Beder, 
the chiefs of tribes! 

The aged and the youthful warrior, there, lay naked 

and lifclefs. 

How is the vale of Mecca changed ? 

Thefe defolate plains, thefe wildernefles, feem to par¬ 
take my grief. 

Vie dt Mahomet , par Savary, pave 83. 

duiict'i v 
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dancers bodies is inconceivable, and the 
flexibility of their features, which take im- 
preffions characteristic of the parts they 
play at will, aftonifhing. The indecency 
of their attitudes is often exceffive j each 
look, each gefture, {peaks; and in a man¬ 
ner fo forcible as not poffibly to be mif- 
underftood. They throw afide modefty 
with their veils. When they begin to 
dance, a long and very light filk robe 
floats on the ground, negligently girded 
by a fafli; long black hair, perfumed, and 
in trefles, defcends over their {houlders; 
the {hift, tranfparent as gauze, fcarcely con¬ 
ceals the {kin: as the action proceeds the 
various forms and contours, the body can 
aflfume feem progreffive • the found of the 
flute, the caftanets, the tambour de bafque, 
and cymbals, regulate, increafe, or flacken, 
their fteps. Words, adapted to fuch like 
fcenes, inflame them more, till they appear 
intoxicated, and become frantic bacchantes. 
Forgetting all referve, they then wholly 
abandon themfelves to the diforder of their 
fenfes, while an indelicate people, who with 
nothing fhould be left to the imagination, 
redouble their applaufe. 


Thefe 
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Thefe Almai are admitted into all ha¬ 
rems j they teach the women the new 
airs, recount amorous tales, and recite po¬ 
ems, in their prefertce, which are intereft- 
ing by being pi&ures of their own man¬ 
ners. They learn them the, myfteries of 
their art, and inftruft them in laicivious 
dances. The minds of thefe women are 
cultivated, their converfation agreeable, they 
fpeak. their language with purity, and, ha¬ 
bitually addicting themfelves to poetry, 
learn the moft winning and fonorous modes 
of expreffion. Their recital is very grace¬ 
ful j when they fing, nature is their only 
guide: fome of the airs I have heard from 
them were gay, and in a light and lively 
meafure, like fome of ours; but their excel¬ 
lence is moft feen in the pathetic. When 
they rehearfe a moal, in the manner of 
the ancient tragic ballad, by dwelling upon 
affe&ing and plaintive tones, they infpire 
melancholy, which infenfibly augments, till 
it melts in tears. The very Turks, ene¬ 
mies as they are to the arts, the Turks them- 
fclves, pafs whole nights in liftening to 
them. Two people fing together, fome- 
times, but, like their orcheftra, they are 

always 
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always in unifon: accompaniments, in mufic, 
are only for enlightened nations j who, 
while melody charms the ear, with to have 
the mind employed by a juft and inven¬ 
tive modulation. Nations, on the contrary, 
whofe feelings are ofteaer appealed to than 
their underftanding, little capable of catch¬ 
ing the fleeting beauties of harmony, de¬ 
light in thofe Ample founds which im¬ 
mediately attack the heart, without call¬ 
ing in the aid of reflexion to increafe fenft- 
bility. 

The Ifraelites, to whom Egyptian man¬ 
ners, by long dwelling in Egypt, were be¬ 
come natural, alfo had their Almai. At 
Jerufalem, as at Cairo, it feems, they 
gave the women leflons. St. Mark re¬ 
lates a fad: which proves the power 
of the Oriental dance over the heart of 
man. (p) 

“ And when a convenient day was come, 
“ that Herod on his birth-day made a 
«* fupper to his lords, high captains, and 
“ chief eftates of Galilee ; 

“ And when the daughter of the faid 

(pj St. Mark, chap. vi. ver. 21. 

*• Herod ias 
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« Herodias came in, and danced, and 

« pleafed Herod, ajid them that fat with 
“ him, the king faid unto the damfel, 

*■' Aik of me whatfoever thou wilt, and I 
** will give it thee. 

“ And he fware unto her, Whatfoever 
** thou {halt alk of me, I will give it 

“ thee, unto the half of my kingdom. 

“ And Ihe went forth, and faid unto 
“ her mother. What {hall I afk, and {he 
“ faid, The head of John the Baptift. 

“ And fhe came in ftraightway with 
“ hafte unto the king, and aiked, faying, 
“ I will that thou give me by and by in 
“ a charger the head of John the Bap- 
“ tift. 

«* And immediately the king fent an 
“ executioner, and commanded his head 
** to be brought, and he went and be- 
** headed him in the prifon.” 

The Almai are prefent at marriage ce¬ 
remonies, and precede the bride, playing 
on inftruments. They alfo accompany fu¬ 
nerals, at which they ling dirges, utter 
groans and lamentations, and imitate every 
mark of grief and defpair. Their price is 

high. 
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high, and they feldom attend any but 
wealthy people, and great lords. 

I. was lately invited to a fplendid flip¬ 
per, which a rich Venetian merchant gave 
the receiver - general of the finances of 
Egypt. The Almai fung various airs, du- 
xing' the banquet, and afterwards the pfaifes 
of the principal guefts. I was mod pleafed 
by an ingenious allegory, in which Cupid 
was the fuppofed interlocutor. There was 
play after fupper, and I perceived handfuls of 
fequins were occafionally fent to the fingers. 
This fedival brought them fifty guineas, at 
lead: j they are not, however, always fo well 
paid. 

The common people have their Almai* 
alfo,. who are a fecond order of thefe wo¬ 
men, imitators of the fird j but have nei¬ 
ther their elegance, grace, nor knowledge* 
They are feen every where } the public 
fquares and walks round Grand Cairo abound 
with them; the populace require ideas to 
be conveyed with dill lefs difguife ■, de¬ 
cency therefore will not permit me to de- 
fcribe the licentioufnefs of their motions 
and podures, of which no idea can be 

formed 
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formed but by feeing. The Indian Baya¬ 
deres are exemplarily modeft, when com¬ 
pared to the dancing girls of thfe Egyptians. 
This, Sir, is the principal diverfion of 
thefe people, and in which they greatly 
delight. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Vol.1, 


M 


LET 
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LETTER XV. 

'The private life of the Egyptian women, their 
inclinations, morals, employments, pleafures, 
the manner in which they educate their chil¬ 
dren, and their cujlom of weeping over the 
tombs of their kindred, after having Jlrewed 
them with flowers and odoriferous plants. 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

I H AVE already. Sir, defcribed the mode 
of life of the men, but have faid little con¬ 
cerning that of the women. This Oriental 
referve will not pleafe a European; (q) I 
will, therefore, endeavour to give you a 
general idea of female manners, in this coun- 
try. 

(q) The Egyptians never mention their wives in con- 
verfation ; or, if obliged to fpeak of them, they fay the 
mother of fuch a perfon, the miftrefs of the houfe, &c. 
Good manners will not permit the vifitor to afk, How 
does your wife do, Sir ? But, in imitation of their 
referve, it is neceflary to fay. How does the mother of 
fuch a perfon do ? And this they think an infult unlefs 
alked by a kinfman, or an intimate friend. This I 
relate as perfectly charafteriftic of Eaftern jealoufy. 


In 
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In Europe, women adt parts of great 
confequence, and often reign fovereigns on the 
world’s vaft theatre; they influence man¬ 
ners and morals, and decide on the moffc 
important events j the fate of nations is fre¬ 
quently in their hands. How different in 
Egypt, where they are bowed down by the 
fetters of flavery, condemned to fervitude, 
and have no influence in public affairs. Their 
empire is confined within the walls of the 
harem. There are their graces and charms 
entombed : the circle of their life extends 
not beyond their own family and domeltic 
duties, (r) 

Their firfi: care is to educate their children, 
and a numerous poflerity is their moil fervent 
wifli } public refpedt and the love of their 
hufband are annexed to fruitfulneis. This 
is even the prayer of the poor, who earns 
his bread by the fweat of his brow ; and, 
did not adoption alleviate grief, when nature 
is unkind, a barren woman would be incon- 
folable. The mother daily fuckles her child, 

f (r) The compiler Pomponius Mela pretends women 
do the odt-door bufinef:;, in Egypt, and men that of' the 
honfehold. * Every ‘writer who has'been in this country 
dilproves the opinion. 


M 2 
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whole infant fmiles, added to frequent 
pregnancy, recompences all the cares and 
pains they incurred. Milk difeafes, and 
thofe maladies which dry up the juices of 
the youthful wife, who fends her offspring 
to be nurtured by a llranger, are here 
unknown. That mothers Ihould fuckle their 
young is a law as ancient as the world j it is 
exprefsly commanded by Mahomet. “ Let 
“ mothers fuckle their children full two 
years, if the child does not quit the breaft 
** but Ihe lhall be permitted to wean it with 
“ the confent of her hufband.” (s) Ulyflcs, 
in the Elyfian fields, beholds his mother, his 
tender mother, there, who had fed him with 
her milk and nurtured him in infancy, ft) 
When obliged by circumftances to take a 
nurfe, they do not treat her as a llranger j Ihe be¬ 
comes one of the family, and paffes her days 
amidft the children Ihe has fuckled, by whom 
Ihe ischerilhed andhonouredasafecondmother. 

Racine, who poffeffed not only genius but 
all the knowledge neceffary to render genius 
conlpicuous, Itored with the learning of the 
fineft works of Greece, and well acquainted 
with oriental manners, gives Phcedra her 

(s) Coran. (t) Odjrffey, book xxiii. 

nurfe 
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nurfe as her foie confidante. The wretched 
queen, infected by a guilty paflion flie could 
i>ot conquer, while the fatal fecret opprefled 
a heart that durft not unload itfelf, could not 
relblve to fpeak her thoughts to the tender 
CEnone, till the latter had faid 

Cruelle, quand ma foi vous a-t-elle dejue ? 

Songez-vous, qu’en naiflant, mes bras vous ont refuel 

When, cruel queen, by me were you deceived ? 

Did I not firlt receive you in thefe arms ? 

The harem is the cradle and fchool of 
infancy. The new-born feeble being is not 
there fwaddled and filleted up in a fwathe, 
the fource of a thoufand difeafes. Laid naked 
on a mat, expofed in a vail chamber to the 
pure air, he breathes freely, and with his 
delicate limbs fprawls at pleafure. The new 
element in which he is to live is not 
entered with pain and tears. Daily bathed 
beneath his mother's eye, he grows apace; 
free to adt, he tries his coming powers, rolls, 
erawls, rifes, and, Ihould he fall, cannot 
much hurt himfelf, on the carpet, or mat, 
which covers the floor, (u) 

(uj The rooms are paved with large flag Hones, 
waflxed once a week, and covered in fummer with a reed 
mat, of artful workmanfhip, and a carpet in winter. 

M3 He 
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He is not banilhed his father’s houfe when 
feven years old, and fent to college with th« 
lofs of health and innocence; he does not, 
tis true, acquire much learning j he perhaps 
can only read and write ; but he is healthy, 
robuft, fears God, refpedts old age, has filial 
piety, and delights in hofpitality; which 
A#frtues, continually pradtifed in his family, 
remain deeply engraven in his heart. 

The daughter’s education is the fame. 
Whalebone and bulks, which martyr ,Euro¬ 
pean girls, they know not j they run naked, 
or only covered with a Ihift, till fix years 
old, and the drefs they afterwards wear con¬ 
fines none of their limbs, but fuffers the 
body to take its true form, and nothing is 
more uncommon than ricketty children, and 
crooked people. Man rifes in all his majefty, 
and woman difplays every charm of perfon, 
in the EalL In Georgia and Greece, thofe 
fine marking outlines, thofe admirable forms, 
which the Creator gave the chief of his works 
-are bell preferved. Apelles would ftill find, 
models worthy of his pencil there. 

The care of their children does not wholly 
employ the women ; every other domeftic 
concern is theirs: they overlook- their houfe- 

hold. 
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hold, and do not think themfelves debafed by 
preparing, themfelves, their own food, and 
that of their hulbands. Former cuftoms,' Hill 
fubfifting, render thefe cares duties. Thus 
Sarah haftened to bake cakes upon the hearth, 
when angels vifited Abraham* who performed 
the rights of hoipitality. Menelaus thus 
entreats the departing Telemachus :— 

“Yet ftay, my friends, and in your chariot take 
“ The noblelt prefers tl>at our love can make : 

“ Mean-time, commit we to our women’s care 
“ Some choice domeftic viands to prepare; (x) 

Subject to the immutable laws by which 
cuftom governs the Eaft, the women do not' 
afTociate with men, not even at table, (y) 
where the union of fexes produces mirth, 
and wit, and makes food more fweet. When 
the great incline to dine with one of their 
wives, fhe is informed, prepares the apart¬ 
ment, perfumes it with precious elTences, 
procures the moll: delicate viands, and receives 
her lord with the utmoft attention and refpeft. 
Among the common people, the women 
ufually Hand, or fit in a corner of the room, 
while the hulband dines, often hold the bafon 

fx) Pope’s OdylTey, book xv. 

(yj Sarah, who prepared the dinner for Abraham and 
hisguefts, fat not at table,.but remained in her tent. 

M 4 for 
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for him to walh, and ferve him at table, (z) 
Cuftoms like thefe, which the Europeans 
rightly call barbarous, and exclaim againft 
with juftice, appear fo natural here, that they 
do not fufpedt it can be otherwife elfewhere. 
Such is the power of habit over man ; what 
for ages has been he fuppofes a law of nature. 
Though thus employed, the Egyptian 
women have much leifure, which they fpend 
among their flaves, embroidering fafties, 
making veils, tracing defigns to decorate their 
fofas, and in fpinning, Such Homer painted 
the women of his times, 

“ But not as yet the fatal news had fpread 
* * To fair Andromache, of Heftor dead ; 

«* As yet no meffenger had told his fate, 

** Nor e’en his flay without the Sceean gate. 

** Far in the clofe recefles of the dome, 

“ Penfive ihe ply’d the melancholy loom; 

A growing work employed her fecret hours, 

“ Confus’dly gay with intermingled flow’rs. 

Her fair-hair’d handmaids heat the brazen urn, 

“ The bath preparing for her Lord’s return (a) 

(%) I lately dined with an Italian, who had married 
an Egyptian woman, and affumed their mapners, having 
lived here long, His wife and fifter-in-law Hood in my 
prefenee, and it was with difficulty I prevailed on them 
to fit at table with us, where they were extremely timid 
and difconcerted, 

(a) Pope’s Uia4, {x»k xxii. 

Tricmachus, 
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Telemachus, feeing Penelope fpeak to the 
fuitors on affairs to which he thought her 
incompetent, fays— 

“ o royal mother ! ever-honoured name ! 

“ Permit me (cries Telemachus) to claim 
“ A Ion’s juft right. No Grecian prince but I 
" Has pow’r this bow to grant, or to deny. 

» Of all that Ithaca’s rough hills contain, 

“ And all wide Elis’ courier-breeding plain, 

" To me alone my father’s arms defeend; 

“ And mine alone they are to give or lend. 

“ Retire, oh Queen ! thy houlhold talk refume, 

“ Tend, with thy maids, the labours of the loom; 

“ The bow, the darts, and arms of chivalry, 
fhefe cares to man belong, and moll to me.” 

Pope’s OdyfTey, book xxi. 

The Queen, far from being offended at 
this freedom, retired, admiring the manly 
wifdom of her fon. 

Labour has its relaxations; pleafure is.toot 
banifhed the harem. The nurfe recounts 
the hiftory of pafl times, with a feeling which 
her hearers participate; chearful and paf- 
fionate fongs are accompanied by the flaves, 
with the tambour de bafque and caftanets. 
Sometimes the Almai come, to enliven the 
feene with their dances, and affedting recitals, 
and by relating amorous romances; and, at 
the clofe of the day, there is a repaft, in which 

exquifite 
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exquifite fruits and perfumes are ferved with 
profulion. Thus do they endeavour to charm 
away the dulnefs of captivity. 

Not that they are wholly prifoners j once or 
twice a week they are permitted to go to the 
bath, and vifit female relations and friends. 
To bewail the dead is, likewife, a duty they 
are allowed to perform. I have often feen dif- 
tradted mothers round Grand Cairo, reciting 
funeral hymns over the tombs they had ftrew- 
ed with odoriferous plants. Thus Hecuba and 
Andromache (b) lamented over the body of 

He&or ; 

(b) I will infert the complaints of Andromache and 
Fatima, the daughters of Mahomet, that you. Sir, piay 
compare them. 

ANDROMACHE. 

* c And, Oh my Hedtor ! Oh my Lord ! Ihe cries, 

“ Snatch’d in thy bloom from thele defiring eyes! 

“ Thou to the difmal realms for ever gone ! 

“ And I abandon’d, defolate, alone ! 

“ An only fon, once comfort of our pains, 

“ Sad produft now of haplefs love remains! 

" Never to manly age that fon (hall rife, 

“ Or with encreafing graces glad my eyes: 

“ For Dion now, (her great defender (lain) 

“ Shall fink a fmoaking ruin on the plain. 

“ Who now protects her wives with guardian care ? 

“ Who faves her infants from the rage of war ? 

“ Now hoftile fleets muft waft thofe infants o’er, 

Thofe wives muft waft ’em to a foreign fhore ! 

“ Thou 
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Hedtor j and thus Fatima and Sophia wept over 
Mahomet. This cuftora was not unknown 

to 

“ Thou too, my fon! to barb’rous climes lhall go, 

” The fad companion of thy mother’s woe 5 
“ Driv’n hence a Have before the viAor’s fwgrd ; 

“ Condemn’d to toil for Tome inhuman lord. 

“ Or elfe fome Greek, whofe father preft the plain, 

“ Or fon, or brother, by great Heftor flain ; 

“ In Heftor’s blood his vengeance lhall enjoy, 

“ And hurl thee headlong from the tow’rs of Troy. 

“ For thy ftern father never fpar’d a foe: 

" Thence all thefe tears, and all this fcene of woe! 

“ Thence, many evils his fad parents bore, 

“ His parents many, but his coniort more.' 

“ Why gav’ft thou not to me thy dying hand ? 
f‘ And why receiv’d not I thy laft command f 
“ Some word thou would’ft have fpoke, which fadly dear, 
“ My foul might keep, or utter with a tear ; 

“ Which never, never could be loft in air, 

“ Fix’d in my heart, and oft repeated there! 

“ Thus »o her weeping maids Ihe makes her moan ; 

“ Her weeping handmaids echo groan for groan.” 

Pope’s Iliad, book xxiv. 

FATIMA. 

“ Oh my father! Minifter of the moft high ! Pro- 
“ phet of the moft merciful God! And art thou gone ? 
“ With thee divine revelation is gone alfo ! The angel 
“ Gabriel has, henceforth, for ever taken his flight into 
“ the high heavens! Power fupreme! hear my laft 
** prayer; haften to unite my foul to his; let me behold 
** his face ; deprive me not of the fruit of his righteouf- 
*[ nefs, nor of his intercelflon at the day of judgement.” 

Then 
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to the Romans; they had their funeral urns 
fhewed with cyprefs. How charmingly does 
the elegant Horace died flowers over that of 
Quiu&ilius! How affeding, how paffionate, 
is the ode he addrefles to Virgil on the death 
of their common friend, (c) Among Euro¬ 
pean 

Then taking a little of the duft from the coffin* and 
putting it to her face* £he adds, 

“ Who, having fmelt the duft of his tomb, can ever 
** find odour in the moft exquifite perfumes! Alas! 
“ agreeable dentations are all extindl in my heart! The 
** clouds of forrow envelop me, and will change the 
“ brighteft day to difmal night!” 

Vie de Mahtmet, par Savary , page 235. 

(cj “ Wherefore reftrain the tender tear? 

“ Why blulh to weep for one fo dear ? 

“ Sweet mufe, of melting voice and lyre, 

“ Do thou the mournful fong infpire. 

“ Quin&ilius—funk to endlefs reft, 

“ With death’s eternal fleep oppreft ! 

“ Oh! when lhall faith, of foul fincere, 

“ Of juftice pure the After fair, 

“ And modefty, unfpotted maid, 

“ And truth in artlefs guife array’d, 

“ Among the race of human kind 
“ An equal to Quinftilius find ? 

“ How did the good, the virtuous mourn* 

“ And pour their forrows o’er his urn ? 

« But, Virgil, thine the Joudeft (train* 

** Yet all thy pious grief is vain. 


** In 
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pean nations, where ties of kindred are much 
relaxed, they rid themfelves all they can of the 
religious duties which ancient piety paid the 
dead j but the /eafon why we die unregretted 
is becaufe we have had the misfortune to live 
unbeloved. 

The Egyptian women receive each other’s 
vifits very affectionately : when a lady enters 
the harem, the miftrefs rifes, takes her hand, 
preffes it to her bofom, kiffes, and makes her 
fit down by her fide; a Have haftens to 
take her black mantle j {he is entreated to 
be at eafe, quits her veil and her outward 

“ In vain do you the gods implore 
“ Thy lov’d Quin&ilius to reftore, 

“ Whom on far other terms they gave, 

“ By nature fated to the grave, 

“ What though you can the lyre command, 

“ And fweep its tones with fofter hand 
Than Orpheus, whofe harmonious fong 
" Once drew the liflening trees along, 

“ Yet ne’er returns the vital heat 
“ The lhadowy form to animate; 

•' For when the ghoft compelling god 
“ Forms his black troops with horrid rod, 

“ He will not, lenient to the breath 
“ Of prayer, unbar the gates of death. 

“ ’Tis hard, but patience rouft endure, 
f* And foothc the woes it cannot cure.” 

F&ancis’s Hornet, odexxiv. 

and 
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{h\h,(d) and difcovers a floating robe, tied round 
the waift with a fafh, which perfedly dif- 
plays her fhape. She then receives compliments 
according to their manner, (e) “ Why my 

** mother, or my After, have you been fp long 
<c abfent ? We Aghed to fee you ! Your pre. 
** fence is an honour to our houfe j it is the 
** happinefs of our lives !” &c. 

Slaves prefent coffee, fherbet, and confec¬ 
tionary ; they laugh, talk, and play; a large 
difh is placed on the fofa, on which are oranges, 
pomegranates, bananas, and excellent melons. 
Water, and rofe-water, mixed, are brought in 
a ewer; and with them a Alver bafon to wafh 
the hands, and loud glee and merry converfa- 
tion feafon the meal. The chamber is per¬ 
fumed by wood of aloes, in a brazier ; and, 
the repaft ended, the flaves dance to the found 
of cymbals, with whom the miftrefles often 
mingle. At parting they feveral times repeat, 

(dJ A habit of ceremony, which covers the drefs, and 
except the collar, greatly refembles a fliift. It is 
thrown off, on fitting down, to be more at eafe, and 
is called, in Arabic, camis . , 

(e) Such titles as madam, mifs, or miftrefs, are un¬ 
known in Egypt. A woman advanced in years is called 
my mother; when young, my fitter; and, if a girl, 
daughter of the houfe. 


God 
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God keep you in health ! Heaven grant you 
a numerous offspring ! Heaven preferve your 
children ; the delight and glory of your fa¬ 
mily ! (f) 

While a vifitor is in the harem, the huf- 
band muft not enter; it is the afylum of 
hofpitality, and cannot be violated without 
fatal confcquences; a cherifhed right, which 
the Egyptian women carefully maintain, be¬ 
ing interefted in its prefervation. A lover, 
difguifed like a woman, may be introduced 
into the forbidden place, (g) and it is necef- 
fary he fhould remain undifcovered; death 
would otherwife be his reward. In this 
country, where the paffions are excited by 
the climate, and the difficulty of gratifying 
them, love often produces tragical events. 

The Turkifh women go, guarded by their 
eunuchs, upon the water alfo, and enjoy the 
charming profpe&s of the banks of the Nile. 
Their cabins are pleafant, richly embellifhed, 
and the boats well carved and painted. They 
are known by the blinds over the windows, 

(f) I mention thefc wiflies, very ancient in the Eaft, 
fcccaufe they are found often in the Holy Scriptures. 

(gj I h::vo faid harem fignifi.es forbidden place. 


and 
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and the mufic by which they are accompa¬ 
nied. 

When they cannot go abroad they endea¬ 
vour to be merry in their prifon. Toward 
fun-fetting they go on the terrace, and take 
the frefli air among the flowers which are 
there carefully reared. Here they often bathe; 
and thus, at once, enjoy the cool, limpid 
water, the perfume of odoriferous plants, the 
balmy air, and the ftarry hoft which fliine in 
the firmament. 

Thus Bathfheba bathed, when David be¬ 
held her from the roof of his palace, (h) 

The Turks oblige the public criers to fwear 
they will {hut their eyes when they call the 
people to prayer, that their wives may not be 
feen from the high minarets. Another more 
certain precaution, which they take, is to 
choofe the blind to perform this pious func¬ 
tion. 

Such, Sir, is the ufual life of the Egyp¬ 
tian women. Their duties dre to educate 
their children, take care of their houfehold, 
and live retired with their family: their 
pleafiires to vifit, give feails, in which they 


(h)t\ Samuel, xi. 2. 


often 
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often yield to exceflive mirth and licentiouf- 
nefs, go on the water, take the air in orange 
groves, and Men to the Almai. They deck 
themfelves as carefully to receive their ac¬ 
quaintance as French women do to allure the 
men. Ufually mild and timid, they become 
daring and furious when under the dominion 
of violent love: neither locks nor grim 
keepers can then preferibe bounds to their 
paffionsj which, though death be fufpended 
over their head, they fearch the means to 
gratify, and are feldora unfuccefsful. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Vol.I. 
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LETTER XVI. 

Narrative of a love adventure , which happened 
at Rofetta. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

That I may finifh the portrait I have 
begun, I will relate a love adventure. Sir, 
which lately happened at Rofetta; and this 
will give you fome idea of the ftrength of the 
paffion in this country. Fads are better than 
arguments to fhew the manners of a people. 
I fhall be careful that no indecency fhall per¬ 
vade the pidure ; but, if the colours are glow¬ 
ing, the nature of the fubjed muft plead my 
excufe. 

Haffan, an old jealous Turk, had married 
a Georgian girl of fixteen, and appointed 
guards to watch her. But where is there 
guard fo vigilant as love ? This wealthy lord 
poflefied fine lands near Rofetta; he had a 
magnificent garden a quarter of a league from 
the town, whither he permitted the youth- 

ful 



fa! Jemily, his wife, to go, and take the 
evening air. Slaves of both fexes always 
attended her. The men watched the walls, 
and flood centirtel at the gates; the women 
waited on her within, where fhe languidly 
flrayed among orange bowers. The mur¬ 
muring ftreams, the frefh verdure, the ten¬ 
der plaints of the turtle doves, which people 
thefe afylums, but increafed her melancholy. 
She plucked fruit, and eat, without appetite; 
fhe gathered flowers, and fmelt, without 
pleafure. As fhe was gravely walking one 
evening by the river fide, veiled, and fur- 
rounded by her flaves, to go to her garden, 
(he perceived a European, who lately had 
arrived at Rofetta. His drefs being fo diffe¬ 
rent from the Turkifh, made him remark¬ 
able. (i) The colours of youth were vivid 
on his cheeks, which were not yet tanned by 
the fun, and drew her attention. She paf- 
fed flowly, and let her fan fall, that fhe 
might have a pretence to flop a moment. (k) 

(i) Europeans drefs as they pleafe in Rofetta; but there 
is danger in wandering from the city in the European 
habit. 

(■i) Their fans are of feathers, half circular, in a 
wooden handle. 

N 2 Her 
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Her eyes met his, and the look went to Her 
heart ; the air, the fhape, the features of the 
ftranger were imprinted in her memory; and 
the impoffibility of fpeaking to, the dread of 
feeing him no more, gave her a painful fenfe 
of flavery. Thus conftraint kindled mo¬ 
mentary inclination into impetuous paffion. 
Scarcely had fhe arrived, among the arbours 
of her garden, before fhe efcaped from the 
croud and, taking one of her women afide, 
in whom (he had moft confidence, faid, 
“ Didft thou perceive the young ftranger? 
Didft thou behold his bright eyes, and how 
he looked upon me ? O, my friend! My 
dear Zetfa! Go, find him; tell him to walk, 
the day after to-morrow, among the orange, 
groves, without the garden, belide the wood 
of dates, where the wall is loweft. Say, I 
wifh to fee, to fpeak to him: only bid him 
fhun the watchful eyes of my pitilefs keepers.” 

The meftage was pundtually delivered, and 
the European unguardedly promifed; which 
promife the fight of approaching danger made 
him break. The flave, difguifed as a tradef- 
woman, went a fecond time, and afked him 
why he had not kept his word. His excufes 


were 
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were Various, and he fixed a diftant time, 
that he might have leifure to reflect on con- 
fequences. Reflection again vanquifhed paf- 
fion ; the fight of an impaled wretch cooled 
his fortitude, and he went not to the rendez¬ 
vous. 

Zetfa returned once more, bitterly re¬ 
proached him, deferibed how ardently her 

miftrefs loved him, and hated the old Hafian, 

< 

praifed her charms, her beauty, and lamented 
the misfortunes of a perfon ftolen from her 
parents, and fold to a barbarian. The youth, 
feduced by her difeourfe, fwore that, on the 
morrow, he would be under the arbour an 
hour after fun-fet. 

The beauteous Jemily, ever believing, 
though ever deceived, had been to the bath. 
Her black locks, a contraft to the pure white 
of her complexion, fprinkled with rofe-water, 
hung in trefies that reached to the ground j 
her robes were richly perfumed ; an embroi¬ 
dered fafli (hewed her (lender waift, and 
bound thefe- her light robes, which, having 
none of the ftifFnefs of art, took the contour of 
her body. Her mantle and her veil were 
thrown afidej an Indian handkerchief, adorn¬ 
ed with pearls, encircled her head. Though 
N 3 every 
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every grace of youth attended her, flie ftill 
feared (he was not beauteous enough. Impa¬ 
tiently the waited, fometimes haftening hey 
Heps, fometimes as fuddenly flopping, and at 
others, extending herfelf on the ground, rolled 
among, and crufhed, the tender flowers. 
The lead noife made her fhudder, and glance 
toward the appointed arbour. The fun was 
no more feenj the bright ftars appeared, 
and night, here fo delightful, fo magnificent, 
whofe cooling prefence reftores power to 
the languid body, and all its energy to 'the 
foul, had fpread her veil over nature, and her 
dark fhades over the bower where fighed 
the amorous Jemily. Each breath, each 
ruftling leaf, brought fear and hope alter¬ 
nately to her heart. Sufpence, that torturer 
of impatient love, gave her a thoufand racking 
doubts. 

The hour of returning came, and a third 
time fhe faw herfelf deceived. Fury takes 
place of affedtion j flae breathes vengeance, 
determines to have the life of the perjurer: 
but, having more love than vanity, hope and 

defire foon extinguifh wrath.- l * No j he 

** fhall not die. Go, go, my dear Zetfa, 

bear him the words of peace; difpel his 

“ fears, 
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M fears, defcribe rtiy love, and bid him come 
** and learn its value.” 

Zetfa returned to the European, 'calmed 
his apprehenfions, and paflionately defcribed 
the tendernefs of her miftrefs, and the happi- 
nefs that awaited him. Incapable of with¬ 
standing pictures fo fedudtive, the imprudent 
youth once more promifed ; but, left to him- 
felf, the dread of an ignominious death once 
more made him violate his word. Patience 
itfelfhas a period; that of Jemily was long: 
nine months fhe folicited a man whom fhe 
had feen but a moment ; finding in affec¬ 
tion new excufes j one means failing, purfu- 
ing another; (till unable to fubmit to the 
lofs of him fhe had taken fo much pains to 
obtain. One evening, after fhedding tears of 
bitternefs, forgetting herfelf in the grove, and 
thinking only of her lover, whofe image in- 
ceflantly purfued her, Haffan, tired of waiting, 
treated her harfhly. The charm was broken; 
fhe retired, furious, to her apartment; but, 
though defpairing Love breathed vengeance, 
yet the fentence he pronounced he foftened. 
—** Once more, go,” faid fhe, to her faithful 
Zetfa ; “ to-morrow at day-break; find the 
" perfidious European, and bear him thefe 
N 4 my 
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“ my laft words.-1 faw thee, ftranger, 

*' thought thou hadft fenfibility, and my 
“ heart panted to be thine. Nine months 
** thou haft deceived me; perjury to thee is 
“ fport. But, beware; thy life is in my hands, 
“ (m) and I am determined. Hafian will de- 
“ part for Faoua on Thurfday; he will return 
“ late, and I {hall be in the garden. Come 
** and receive thy pardon, or a Have {hall 
** bring me thy head. Jemily fwears by 
** the Prophet, if longer negledled, to be 
“ revenged.’* 

Zetfa faithfully reported thefe words, and 
the European hefitated no longer. Death* 
with promifed pleafure, he preferred, made 
the flave a prefent, conjured her to calm the 
anger of Jemily, and faithfully promifed he 
would be at the rendezvous a little after fun- 
fet. He was not, however, without his fears; 
perhaps he was to be puniftxed for former per¬ 
fidies. Could a Turkifti woman find pleafure 
in pardoning; or does wounded pride for¬ 
give ? The day comes, and his fears encreafe: 
a thoufand wandering thoughts, a thoufand 
fenfations confound and diftrad his mind.— 

(m) A Turkifh woman may eafily have a foreigner 
aiTaffmated, or even publicly executed, if {he pleafe. 

Depart 
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Depart he muft, and the idea of a beauteous 
woman waiting for him enflamed the imagi¬ 
nation, and veiled the danger. He armed 
himfelf, crofled the rice-fields, ftole along 
the wood of dates, and came to the wall 
which divided him from the beauteous Geor¬ 
gian. His heart palpitates; He looks, leaps 
the wall, and enters the garden. Two wo¬ 
men, at feeing him, rife, and appear terrified, 
while he {lands motionlefs. The one—it 
was Jemily herfelf — held out her hand, and 
gave him courage. He approaches, bows 
profoundly; is kindly raifed ; a fign is given, 
and the flave difappears. “ Stranger,” faid 
Jemily, why haft thou deceived me fo 
44 long ? Thou loveft me not.” “ Pardon, 
** beauteous Jemily ; my fears have detained 
44 me; but I am come to repair my wrongs at 
44 your feet.” She feemed as if {he would 
have continued her reproaches; but, taking 
the youth’s hand, which trembled in her own, 
(he led him to an orange grove. The moon¬ 
beams filvered the foliage.—But here, without 
further defcription, let us leave the lovers. 

There feems little probability in an event 
like this, judging from European manners; 
and I might eafily have frenchified the ftory, 

and 
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*nd made it credible enough« but the world 
would only have gained one error more, would 
have faid the Egyptians: are like Europeans j 
without recollecting the immenfe difference 
of the licentious liberty of the fex in one 
place, and flavery, as licentious in its effects, 
in the other. I am more fatisfied with relating 
fadt, fhould it feem to want probability, than 
jiving fable the appearance of truth. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XVII. 


fixcurfon from Qrand Cairo to Giza, where 
the French merchants have a country houfe; 
the route from Giza to the Pyramids , and a 
table of their heights, extracted from ancient 
and modern travellers , proving the great 
pyramid is fix hundred feet high j and that 
in the time of Herodotus, before the fand had 
accumulated round the bafe, its perpendicular 
height was eight hundred feet . 


To M. L; M, 

Grand Cairo, 

You are furprifedi Sir, I have not yet 
mentioned the pyramids, and expedt a defcrip- 
tion that (hall clear and determine your 
doubts. This is the very reafon of my filence* 
my delay arofe from the defire I had to obtain 
certainty, and fuch information as fhould 
fatisfy your curiofity. One vifit was not 
iufficient, and I am juft returned from paying 
them a fecond, in company with the Comte 
D’Antragues, a French nobleman, whofe 
defire of inftrudtion brought him to Egypt, 
and who, in addition to the qualities we call 


amiable, pofiefles wit and learning. 


We 
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We left Grand Cairo after dinner, proceed¬ 
ing through that part of it called Hanefi. The 
Nile was on our right, and the canal of the 
prince of the faithful on our left. The plain 
we crofled reaches to Foftat, and is inter¬ 
fered by lakes, cluttering trees, gardens, 
and pleafure houfes, appertaining to the 
grandees. The moft confiderable is that of 
Ibrahim Bey, Sheik El Balad, (o) whither 
he often takes his wives, who range in a vaft 
enclofure of orange trees, and pomegranates, 
with a terrace, over which is a portico that 
looks down upon the river; here a part of 
their captivity is patted. A little farther a 
grand edifice rifes, inhabited by dervices; 
and which, fcandal fays, affords fubjett of 
confolation to the beauteous prifoners. 

Patting this plain, we came to the mouth 
of the canal of the prince of the . faithful, 
and the water-works; and, traverfing a part 
of Old Cairo, embarked near the Mekias, and 
landed at Giza, where the French merchants 
have hired a handfome country houfe. Here 
we patted the evening, impatient to continue 
our route j but, previous to this, a prefent 

(o) The title of the moft powerful Bey, as I have 
before faid, fignifying governor of the country. 


was 
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was neceffary, to the Kiachef, (p) who pro- 
mifed us two Cbeiks , (q) to proted us from 
the plundering Arabs. This, formerly, was a 
voluntary gift, a mere mark of refped; it is 
now a tribute, which the governor lays on 
European curiofity. It originated with the 
Engliffi, who, returning from Bengal, never 
fail to vifit the pyramids. The folly and 
vanity of thefe Nabobs, who deal out their 
gold by handfuls, has made travelling more 
expenfive, and difficult, for perfons who 
have not governed the rich provinces of 
Bengal. 

The prefent accepted, and the efcort come, 
we left Giza about an hour after midnight, 
and fcarcely had proceeded a quarter of a 
league before we perceived the tops of the two 
grand pyramids. We were but three leagues 
from them, and the moon ffione on them 
with full fplendour. They appeared like two 
pointed rocks, with their fummits in the 
clouds, and the afped of thefe antique monu¬ 
ments, which have furvived nations, empires, 
and the ravages of time, infpired veneration. 
The calm of nature, and the filence of 

(P) Governor. 

(f) Men of the law; ox of authority among the Arabs. 

night. 
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night, added to their majefty; and the mind, 
caftitlg a retrofpedtive glance over the ages 
that have parted by thefe mountains, which 
time himfelf cannot fhake, fhudders with 
involuntary awe. Peace be to the laft of the 
feven wonders of the world! Honoured be 
the people by whom they were railed! 

In the rich plains that furround them. 
Fable has placed the Elyfian fields; their 
interfering canals are the Styx and the Lethe. 
The creations of Mythology here gleam acrofs 
the mind ; and the lhades of her learned, 
her warlike, her poetical, her virtuous, heroes, 
glide and (hoot, appear and difappear, at 
fancy’s call. How highly is poetry indebted 
to thefe places; and how highly are they* 
indebted to poetry; fung as they have been 
by Orpheus and Homer! 

We approach the pyramids, which, with 
afpedt varying, according to the windings of 
the plain we trave'He, and the fituation of 
the clouds, become moret and more diftindh 
At half part three in the morning we found 
ourfelvcs at the foot of the greateft; we left 
our clothes at the tfoor, where it is entered, 
and defcended each with a torch. We pro¬ 
ceeded till we came to a place where we were 

obliged 
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obliged to crawl, like fnakes, to pals into 
the fecond entry, which correfponded to the 
firft. We then afcended on our knees, fup- 
porting ourfelves with our hands againft the 
fides ; otherwife we were in danger of Hiding 
precipitately down an inclined plane, the 
notches, or Heps, of which did not afford 
certain foot-hold. We fired a piftol about 
the middle, the fearful noife of which was 
long reverberated among the cavities of this 
immenfe edifice, and which awakened thou- 
fands of bats, much larger than thofe of 
Europe, that, darting up and down, beat 
againft our hands and face, and extinguilhed 
feveral of our lights. Come to the top, we 
entered, through a very low door, a great 
oblong chamber, entirely of granite. Seven 
enormous ftones, eroding from one wall to 
the other, formed the ceiling. A farcopha- 
gus, cut from a block of marble, is placed at 
one end ; it has been violated by man, for it 
is empty, and the lid has been torn off. Bits 
of earthen vafes are fcattered round. Beneath 
this chamber is another, lefs, where is the 
entrance of a conduit, full of rubbiih. After 
examining thefe caverns, where the light of 
day never enters, and the (hades of eternal 

night 
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night grow more thick and dark, we defend¬ 
ed by the way we came, taking care not to 
tumble into a well, (r) which is on the left, 
and which reaches to the bottom of the 
pyramid. The air within this edifice, being 
never changed, is fo hot and mephitic as 
almod to fufFocate. When we came out, we 
were bathed in fweat, as pale as death, and 
might have been taken for fpedtres, riling 
from the abyfs of darknefs. Having eagerly 
breathed the open air, and refreshed ourfelves, 
we haftened to fcale this mountain of man. 
It is compofed of more than two hundred 
layers of Hone that recede in proportion to 
their height, which is from four feet to two. 
Thefe enormous deps mull all be mounted, 
to arrive at the fumrnit; and this we under¬ 
took, beginning at the North-Ead angle, 
which is the lead damaged, but did riot 
accomplilh our talk till after half an hour’s 
fevere labour. 

Day began to break, and the Eaft gradually 
aflumed more glowing colours : we fat en¬ 
joying a pure air and a mod delicious cool- 
nefs. The fun-beams foon gilded the top 

(r) This was known to Pliny—“ There is a well 
“ in the Pyramid 86 cubits deep.” lib. 36. 

of 
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of Mokkatam, fsj anc? foon rofe above it, 
in the horizon; we received his firft rays, 
and beheld, at a diftance, the tops of the 
pyramids of Saccara, three leagues from us, 
in the plain of Mummies. The rapid light 
difcovered, every moment, new beauties j the 
tops of minarets, of date-tree groves, planted 
round the villages, and on the hills, and the 
flooding beams alike inundated mountains 
and valleys : the herds left the hamlets, .the 
boats fpread their fails, and our eyes followed 
the vaft windings of the Nile. On the North 
were fterile hills, and barren fands j on the 
South the river, and waving fields, vaft as the 
ocean; to the Eaft flood the fmall town of 
Giza } and the towers of Foftat, the minarets 
of Grand Cairo, and the caftleof Salah Eddin, 
terminated the profpeft. Seated on the high- 
eft, the moft ancient, the moil wonderful, of 
the wosks of man, as upon a throne, our eyes, 
wandering round the horizon, beheld a dread¬ 
ful defert, the rich plains in which the Ely- 
fian fields had been imagined, villages, towns, 
a majeftic river, and edifices which feemed the 
work of giants. The univerfe contains not 
a landfcape more variegated, more magni¬ 
fy A mountain which overlooks Grand Cairo. 

Vol. I. O ficeat. 
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ficent, more awful ; which more impels con¬ 
templation, more elevates the foul ! 

Having engraved our names on the top of 
the pyramid, we cautioufly defcended; for 
the deep abyfs lay before us j a piece of ftone 
breaking under our hands, or beneath our 
feet, had caft us headlong down. 

Once more fafe at the bottom, we made 
the tour of the pyramid, contemplating it 
with a kind of terror. Looked at near, it 
feems compofed of detached rocks ; but, a 
hundred paces diftant, the largenefs of the 
ftones is loft in the immenfity of the ftrudture, 
and they appear very fmall. 

To this day, its dimenfions are proble¬ 
matical. Since the time of Herodotus many 
travellers and men of learning have meafured 
it; and the difference of their calculations, 
far from removing, have but augmented, 
doubt. I will give you a table of their 
admeafurements ; which, at leaft, will ferve 
to prove how difficult it is to come at truth. 


Height 



O N 

E G 

Y P T. 
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Height of the grand 

Width of one fide. 

Pyramid. 

Ancients. 

Feet. 


Feet. 

Herodotus 

800 

- - - 

- 800 

Strabo 

625 

- - - - 

- 600 

Diodorus - - 

600 fome inches. 

- 700 

Pliny - - - 

- 

- - - - 

- 708 

Moderns. 

Le Bruyn 

616 

m — • w 

- 7°4 

Profp. Alpinus 

625 

- 

- 75 ° 

Thevenot - - 

520 

- 

- 682 

Niebuhr - - 

440 

- - - - 

- 710 

Greaves - - 

444 

- - - - 

- 64S 


Number of the layers or fteps. 


Greaves - - 207 

Maillet - - - 208 
Albert Lewenftein 260 
Pococke - - 212 

Belon - - - 250 

Thevenot - - 208 


To me it fcems evident that Greaves and 
Niebuhr are prodigioufly deceived, in the 
perpendicular height of the grand pyramid. 
All travellers agree it contains, at leaft, two 
hundred and feven layers, which layers are 
O 2 from 
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from four to two feet high, (u) The higheft 
are at the bale, and they decreafe infenlibly 
to the top. I meafured feveral which were 
more than three feet high, and I found none 
that were lefs than two ; therefore, the leaft 
mean height that can be allowed them is 
two feet and a half, which, according to 
the calculation of Greaves himfelf, who 
counted two hundred and feven, will give 
live hundred and feventeen feet, fix inches, 
in perpendicular height. 

Obferve that Greaves, Maillet, Theve- 
not, and Pococke, who differ in the num¬ 
ber of ffeps only from two hundred and 
feven to two hundred and twelve, all have 
afcended the north-eaft angle, as the one 
leaft damaged. I did the fame, and count¬ 
ed two hundred and eight j but, if we 

(u) The fteps are from two feet and a half to four- 
feet high, not being fo high towards the top as at the 
bottom. Pococke s Travels , voL I. p. 43. 

The height of the firft layer is five feet; but this 
height infenfibly decreafes to the top. Profper Alpinus t 
cap. 6. 

This pyramid has two hundred and eight fieps pf 
large ftones, the mean height of which is two feet and 
a half, for fome that I meafured are higher, and were 
■above three feet. 7 hvcnot, page 242. 


remark 
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remark that the pyramid has been opened 
on the fide fronting the defert, that the 
(tones have been thrown down, and that the 
fands which have covered them have form¬ 
ed a confiderable hiJJ, we (hall no longer 
wonder that Albert Leweinftein, Belon, and 
Profper Alpinus, who afeended either the 
fouth-eaft or fouth-weft angle, lefs expofed 
to the fands of Lybia, found a greater num¬ 
ber of fteps: for which reafon, their cal¬ 
culation, agreeing with that of Diodorus 
and Strabo, feems neareft the true height of 
the pyramid, taken from its original bafe ; 
and we have caufe to believe it was at lead 
fix hundred feet high. What Strabo fays is 
almoft proof pofitive. ** About half way up, 
“ on one fide, is a (tone, that may be removed, 
“ which .flops up an oblique entry that 
** leads to the coffin, which is depofited 
“ within the pyramid.” (x) This entry, 
which is now open, and which, in the 
time of Strabo, (y) was about half way 
up, is, at prefent, not a hundred feet from 
the bafe. Thus the rubbiffi of the coating 

(x) Strabo, lib. 17. 

(y) i. e. In the age of Auguftus, 

O3 
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of the pyramid, and the flones dug out 
and taken from the infide, fince covered by 
fands, have formed, in this place, a hill 
two hundred feet high. Pliny fupports this 
opinion, (z) The grand fphinx, in his age, 
flood fixty-two feet above ground; but its 
body is now buried under the fand, and the 
neck and head only appear, which are twen- 
ty-feven feet high. If this fphinx, which 
the pyramids fhelter from the north winds 
that drift up the fands of Lybia, has, ne- 
verthelefs, been covered thirty feet, imagine 
how great muft be the quantity gathered on 
the north fide of an edifice which intercepts 
thefe fands, by a bafe of more than feven 
hundred feet in extent. To this we muft 
attribute the prodigious difference between 
the accounts of the hiflorians, who mea- 
fured the grand pyramid, in diftant times, 
and at oppofite angles. Herodotus, who 
lived neareft the time of its foundation, 
when its real bafe was bare, allows it to have 
been eight hundred feet fquare, (a) which I 
think very probable. This is alfo the opi¬ 
nion of Pliny, who fays it covered a fpace 

(z) Pliny, lib. 36, 

(a) Euterpe. 

Cf 
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of eight acres, (b) Shaw, fc) Thevenot, 
(d) and the reft of the travellers, who 
have pretended th»6 pyramid was never 
finished, becaufe it is open and is not coated, 
are miftaken. That it was coated will be 
proved by the remains of mortar, ftill found 
in feveral parts of the fteps, mixed with 
fragments of white marble: and, if we 
read, attentively, the defcription the an¬ 
cients have given of it, every doubt will va- 
nifh, and truth be feen in all its luftre. Let 
us examine a few of thefe paflages. 

** The grand pyramid was coated by 

poliihed ftones, perfectly joined, the leaft 
** of which was thirty feet long. It was 
** built in the form of fteps, on each of 
* f which wooden machines were eredted, to 
** raife the ftones to the next. Herodotus 
♦* Euterpe. 

** The grand pyramid is built of ftones, 
** very difficult to work, but, of eternal 
“ duration. They are hitherto preferved 
** without damage, (e) and were brought 

(b) Pliny, lib. 36. 

(c) Shaw’s Travels. 

(d) Voyage de Levant, page 255. 

(e) About the middle of the Auguftan age. 

O 4 “ from 
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“ from the marble quarries of Arabia.” 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. 

The hiftorian thought the whole edifice 
had been built of ftones fimilar to the 
coating, which was of very hard marble. 
Had this coating been broken, in part, he 
would have feen, underneath, a calcareous 
Hone, tolerably foft. 

“ The grand pyramid is built of ftones, 
brought from the quarries of Arabia, and 
“ is not far from the village of Bufiris, 
“ (f) where people live who have the 
agility to mount to the top.” Pliny, 
Kb. 36. 

We fee that Pliny, deceived by appear¬ 
ances, was under the fame error as Diodo¬ 
rus ; but the paflage clearly (hews the 
pyramid was coated. In fadt, it would 
not have been furprizing that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Bufiris could mount a building that 
had fteps; but it was exceedingly fo that 
they fhould afcend a mountain, the four 
fides of which prefented a vaft furface of 
polifhed marble flabs, laid flanting, 

I fhall forbear being more particular, to 

(f) This village ftill remains, is called Boufir, and 
is only a fliort league from the pyramids. 

prove 
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prove that the grand pyramid was coated 
with marble : the fadt is inconteftible. 
That it was Ihut is equally true, as ap¬ 
pears from Strabo ; and that, by railing a 
Hone, placed about the middle of one of 
its fides, an entry was found, which led 
to the tomb of the king. To Maillet, 
who vifited this pyramid forty times, with 
all imaginable care, I will leave the honour 
of informing you what the means employed 
to open it were. I have twice examined 
it within, have twice afcended to its fum- 
mit, and cannot forbear admiring the fa- 
gacity with which this author has unveiled 
the mechanifm of that aftonifhing edifice. 
To this letter, therefore, I will fubjoin 
his enquiries, and his plan, becaufe I can 
fpeak only as he has fpoken, and the merit 
of the difcovery is his right. I lhall only 
add a few notes, which I have thought 
neceffary. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET 1 
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LETTER XVIII. 

On the interior JlruCiure of the great pyramid * 
its pajfages, welly and apartments; with 
the means employed, by the architects, to 
clofe and render it inaccejjible ; alfo the 
violent ones by which it has been opened; 
the whole extracted from the learned Mail- 
let. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

< THE pyramid has not only been coated, 

* and rendered entire without, but clofed, 

* alfo, and opened with violence: which 

* I will undertake to prove, beyond all 

* doubt. 

* This violence is firft perceived at the 

* natural entry of the pyramid; whence 

* have been taken, as may befeen with a lit— 

* tlea ttention, fome of the (tones which once 

* (hut it, and which were enormoufly large. 

* Thefe (tones were placed above a paflage 

* which, by a rather deep defcent, led to 

* the 
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* the centre of the pyramid, and to the 
‘ chambers where the bodies of thofe who 

* built it muft have been depofited. This 

* paflage is a hundred feet long, and be- 

* gins a hundred feet from the bafe of the 

* pyramid. It is got at by a kind of 

* mountain, of the fame height, formed 

* from the ruins of the pyramid itfelf. It 

* is three feet three inches fquare, and was 

* wholly filled with ftones, well fitted, of 
‘ the fame marble with itfelf. Above the 

* aperture by which it is entered, we find 

* an extent of nine or ten feet, in the body 

* of the pyramid, whence ftones, of a pro- 

* digious fize, have been taken, as is evi- 

* dent from the remaining ftones. This, 

* alone, would fuffice to prove the pyramid 

* has been clofedj fince thefe ftones could 

* only have been removed to find the mouth 

* of this paflage; or, more eafily to come 

* at the ftones which were within the paf* 

* fage, and which were faftened to thofe 

* they were forced from. See A. Having 

* forced thefe prodigious ftones, and thofe 

* of the paflage which were below thefe 

* firftj it was eaiy to extract the others, 
‘ by the purchafe they would obtain on the 

* part 
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« part that projected. It is fuppofed that, 

* to make this more difficult, when the 

* ftones were inferted in the paflage, they 

* were coated with an exceedingly ftrong 

* Cement, that they might fix themfelves 

* more firmly, to the fides of the paflage, 

* and become of a piece with the edifice j 

* but, by fuperior force, and hot water, 

* poured in the paflage B, the cement was fofr 

* ened> and the ftones detached, which were af- 

* terwards got out without much trouble, 

* Certain it is, they found a method of ex- 
« trading them, without injuring the very 

* ftones which form the paflage ; they are ftill 

* as well poliffied as at firft, except at the 

* bottom of the paflage, where they have chif- 

* feled, at convenient distances, holes two or 
*. three fingers deep; which precaution was 

* neceflary, to facilitate the entrance and 

* return from the pyramid. Were it not 

* for this affiftance, it would not be poffible 

* to defeend the paflage, without Hiding ra- 
« pidly to the bottoms or to return, with- 

* out having ropes faftened on the outfide. 

* I hinted above, the paflage was made 

* of marble : I now add that the ftones, 

* which form the four fides, are of the 

‘ fineft. 
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* fineft, confequently the hardeft, white, 

* marble. I own it is lomewhat yellow, 

* and has, no doubt, taken this colour, 

* on the furface, from length of time, (g) 

* One of thefe prodigious ftones, which, 

* as I have faid, were forced from the pyra- 

* mid, above the entrance of the paflage, is 

* ftill found there ; and it is ufual for thole 

* who vifit this illuftrious monument, to get 

* on it and eat. It is of the fame marble, be- 

* yond all contradiction ; as well as thofe 

* which form the other paflages. On this prin- 

* ciple I have affirmed, the ftones which clo- 

* fed the fir ft paflage, I have juft defcribed, 

* and even all the other paflages of the pyra- 

* mid, were of the fame materials; chofen, 
« no doubt, preferably to all others, for its ex- 

(t) ^ is its natural colour. At the foot of Mount 
Colzoum, on the weftern fhore of the Red Sea, is an 
immenfe quarry of this yellow marble : the fandy plain, 
which leads to ft i$ called Elaraba, the plain of Carts, 
which name it no doubt obtained from the carts, ufed 
to carry the marble to the Nile, whence it was trans¬ 
ported by water, almoft to the foot of the pyramids. 
Herodotus and Pliny affirm, the ftones, with which 
they were coated were brought from the quarries of 
Arabia, becaufe that part of Egypt was then called 
Arabia. 


* trerr.c 
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* treme hardnefs. This may be eafily proved, 
1 by raifing the half of the Hone, which 

* (till remains, at C; where is the junction 

* between the outward and inward paflage. 

* The infide of the pyramid is fo dark, and 

* blackened, by the fmoke of candles, and 

* torches, which, for ages, have been burnt 
‘ in going to vifit it, that to judge of the qua- 
4 lity of the Hones of the chambers and other 

* places, enclofed in this wonderful pile, 
‘ would be difficult ; we only can fee that 
‘ their polith is extremely fine ; that they arc 

* of the utmofl hardnefs, and fo perfe&ly 

* joined that the point of a knife cannot en 1 - 

* ter the interfaces, between them. 

* When they had emptied this firfl paflage, 

* and ended this painful labour, they came 
4 to a fecond, fall more confiderable. The 
‘ talk then was to extradl the Hones that 
‘ filled this fecond, which afcended, to- 

* wards the top of the pyramid, with the 

* fame Hidden fleepnefs that the other had 
‘ defcended: and, alfo, to find the beginning 

* of this paflage; which, I imagine, they did, 

* though the Hope that clofed it, fitted it fo 
4 juHly as to leave no indication of any aper- 
4 ture, whatever. They only might perceive 

4 that 
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* that it did not, like the others, extend 

* over the top of the firft paflage ; which 

* they would difcover, by founding, with 

* the point of a knife, or fome other inftru- 

* ment, with which they might penetrate the 

* cement, that united the four lides of which 

* the fuperficies of that done was compofed, 

‘ and which joined it to thofe of the paflage 

* beneath. The entrance to this fecond paf- 

* fage was ten feet diftant from the further 

* end of the firft j the better to deceive thofe 

* who fhould attempt to difcover it. This 

* done was attacked firft, which was no eafy 

* work; the place was confined, and it was 

* neceflary to lay on the back, and work above 
e the head, the arms having but little force, 

* and the body in continual danger of be- 

* ing crulhed, by a mafly ftone, that every 
‘ inftant might fall, which may be leen at 

* C. The mallet and chiflel having con- 

* quered the refiftance of this firft ftone, which 

* mult have been keyed, or fome way faften- 

* ed, another fucceeded, which, gliding down, 

* covered the mouth of the paflage; and to 

* extradl which a different kind of labour 
‘ was neceflary. This they effected: but, 

* another flill prefenting itfelf, they thought 

* this 
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* this mode too tedious, renounced it, and 

* having prevented the dejcent of the ftones, 

* which followed and flopped up the mouth 

* of the paflage, they forced a way, forty feet 

* long, and eight or ten in height and width, 

* at D, through the ftones that furrounded 

* the bottom of the firft paflage. This forced 

* paflage (h) is at E. In fome places it is 

* low, and confined, in others a man may 

* ftand upright; this was a work of infinite 

* labour. Afterward turning to the left, to- 

* ward the fecond paflage, they took three 

* or four ftones out of its fide, which made 

* an opening from fifteen to twenty feet in ex- 

* tent at G. But it is neceflary, before we 

* fpeak of the continuation of this work, to 

* obferve that the ftone which really clofed 

* this paflage, where it communicated with 

* the firft, exa&ly proportioned to the place, 

* and entirely flopping up the mouth, has 

* been removed ; as I have faid : for the 

* ftone at the mouth of this paflage at 

* prefent, does not fit; but, on the con- 

(h) It is unequal, crooked, and very different from 
the paffages of the pyramid; which prove it has been 
forcibly effected. What njuft have been the labour to 
penetrate a mafs fo enormous, and in a fituation fo 
confined, for more than forty feet! 

trary, 
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* trary, leaves a void of five or fix fingers, at 

* its top } which ought to be that much longer 
*than its bottom. See letter F. 

* Having broken and ex traded the three 

* ftonas at G, by which they came to the 

* fecond paflage, it was neceflary to clear all 

* the other ftones away ; not only thofe which 

* correfponded to this opening, but thofe, 

* alfo, which were continued to an unknown 

* extent. This was a difficult and tedious 

* work, fince only one perfon could be em- 

* ployed, in a fpace three feet three inches 

* fquare. It might be fufpeded, likewif^ 

* that, befides the numerous ftones they ftiould 

* find in this paflage, they might come to an 

* opener place, where there might be a long 

* continuation of ftones, again ready to Aide 

* down, and ftop up the paflage to the 
‘ center of the pyramid. To avoid which, 

* in part, inftead of breaking the ftones 

* one after the other, at G, where the 

* paflage had been attempted, 'and begun, 

* they refolved to fuftain the ftones in the 

* paflage, and, by a prop, or fome other 

* means, to fupport the ftone above that they 

* intended to break. Accordingly they began; 

* and, attacking and breaking this fucceffion of 

Vol. I. P ‘ ftones, 
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* ftones, each fuftained by props of propor- 

* tionate length, they continued the work, 

* from ftone to ftone, without widening the 

* extent of the pafiage, till they came to the 

* end of it, and to an upper fpace, of which I 

* fhall prefently fpeak. 

* It is proper to obferve that, for the whole 

* extent of this pafiage, great efforts were 

* necefiary, to break the ftones by which it 

* was filled ; the ftrokes of the mallets they 

* employed, and thofe ftruck on the chifiels, 

* ufed to accomplifh the work, have fo much 

* injured the fides of the pafiage that, fquare 

* as it was, they have almoft made it round : a 

* certain proof they worked from top to bot- 

* tom, and, confequently, propped the ftones 

* in their places to break them; for, had this 

* work been performed at the opening made 

* at G, that part, only, of the pafiage would 

* have been disfigured, and the remainder, 

* eighty feet in length, (fee letter H) from 

* which the ftones would have only flipped 

* down to the vacant place, would have re- 

* mained perfect; as in the other places, 

* where the fides are entire, quite to the 

* chamber. 

* Having arrived quite at the end of this 

* pafiage. 
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* paflage, they found its upper part open, 

* and that it had loft a foot in depth j fince it 

* was only two feet and a half deep. This 
‘ part however widened, on each fide, a foot 

* and a half j making three feet, and in- 

* creating the width to fix feet and a half; 

« thereby forming, on each fide of the paflage, 

* two elevations, or benches, of two feet 

* and a'half high, and one foot and a half 

* wide. The paflage continued, in the fame 

* direftion, for the fpace of a hundred and 

* twenty-five feet, according to the meafure- 

* ment I caufed to be made j others fay a 
‘ hundred and forty. At the end of thefe 

* benches, and this paflage, was an efplanade, 

* or platform, eight or nine feet in depth, 

* and fix and a half wide ; like the fpace 

* above the benches. This is indicated by 

* the letter R, in the figure, No. 2, on a 

* larger fcale, which is given of this part of 

* the pyramid. At intervals of two feet and 
‘ a half, they have cut, perpendicularly, in 

* the benches, from bottom to top, next the 
‘ wall, niches (or mortifes) a foot long, fix 

* inches wide, and eight deep. I {hall ex- 

* plain their ufe hereafter. Thefe benches, 

* and niches, which accompany the paflage P, 

P 2 are 
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* are (hewn at the letters CLQ^ The fides 

* of the gallery rife above the benches, twen- 

* ty-five feet high : for the height of twelve 

* feet, the wall is perfectly equal it is then 

* narrowed by a ftone, which projects three 

* fingers ; and, three feet above that, by 

* another ; at the fame diftance by a third; 

* and three feet higher, again, by a fourth; 

* all equally projecting. It is only four feet 
‘ from this to the roof; which is flat, and 

* nearly the fame width as the paflage at the 

* bottom of the gallery; that is to fay, about 
c three feet three inches. This elevation was 
‘ neceflary to the architect, to place the ftones, 

* which were to clofe the paflages. What I 

* have faid of the narrowing of the gallery, 
1 at ftated diftances, is indicated by the letters 
‘ S S. Leaving the paflage H, at firft entering 

* the gallery, an opening is found, on the 

* right, in the wall: it occupies a part of the 

* bench, is almoft round, and cut in the forth 

* of a fmall door, of about three feet high, 
‘ and two and a half wide. From this aper- 

* ture is a defcent into a well; of which, and 
‘ its ufe, I fhall fpeak prefently. See I. 

* Having once come to the gallery, it was 
e not difficult to break the ftones which filled 

the 
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* the paflage P j becaufe, they were not only 

* above the benches, but, the greater width of 
‘ the gallery left the workmen free to ufe 
‘ beetles, and ftrike, with eafe, on the 

* iron wedges, which they employed to 
‘ remove and break thefe ftones. Or they 

* might begin with the laft, which was eafier 

* to break than the others, becaufe they might 

* ftand upright in the paflage, and accomplifh 

* their punpofe with greater eafe. Having 

* done this, and removed the broken ftones, by 

* examining the bottom of the groove, they 

* would perceive that the firft ftones, with 

* which this bottom was covered, to the ex- 
‘ tent of fourteen or fifteen feet (fee L) did not 

* crofs the benches ; and would then eafily 
‘ remove them, one after the other. This place 

* cleared, they would find a platform, ten 

* feet in length, and equal in height, at the 

* end of which was a continuation of the 

* paflage, which formed a triangle of fourteen 

* or fifteen feet extent, at the entrance of 

* the gallery. On a level with this platform, 

* and to the left of the paflage which led to 

* the gallery, they would fee a continuation 

* of the paflage three feet three inches fquare. 

* This new paflfage was covered by the ftones 

P 3 ‘they 
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* had juft removed ; and, they would eafily 

* divine, it, neceflarily, led to fome fecret 

* part of the pyramid, and would refolve to 
‘ fatisfy their doubts. This paffage (fee 
‘ letter N) might eafily be emptied of the 

* ftones by which it was flopped up; they 

* having room to work, and to remove them, 

‘ in a ftraight line. They were broken in 

* the open fpace, at the entrance of this 
‘ paffage, which they found was a hundred 

* and eighteen feet in length, and at the end 

* of which was a vaulted chamber. 

* This chamber (fee letter O) is feventeen 

* feet and a half long, fifteen feet ten inches 

* wide, and has a femi-circular ceiling. On 

* the eaftern fide, there is a niche, funk three 
‘ feet in the wall, eight feet high, and three 
« wide; which, no doubt, was for a mum- 

* my, placed ftanding, according to the cuf- 
« tom of the Egyptians. Probably, it was 

* the body of the Queen, whofe hulband 

* built the pyramid ; nor have I any doubt 

* but that his body was depoftted in the 

* chamber above, perpendicular to this, but 

* about a hundred feet higher, (See letters 
« O and D D.) On entering the chamber O, 

* the laft ftone, on the right hand, was 

« bevelled. 
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« bevelled, that is, Hoping at one end, which 

* projedted about three fingers; this had 

* been purpofely done, to prevent the ftone, 

* which was to clofe the paflage N, from enter- 

* ing this chamber : and, we have reafon to 
‘ believe, this doling ftone had a correfpond- 

* ing bevel, that it might fit exadtly and 
‘join the wall of the chamber, which an- 

* fwered to this entrance. I cannot leave 

* this place without remarking a difcovery 

* I made, in the upper part of the paflage. (b) 

* To others, more able, I will leave the 

* decifion of what might have caufed this 

* accident: for my own part, I either think it 
‘ the effedt of an earthquake or of the finking 

* of this enormous body, which may be more 
‘ heavy on one fide than another, or have a 

* lefs folid foundation. I certainly faw no 
4 fimilar defedt, in any other part of the 
4 pyramid, though I examined it with the 

* moft fcrupulous exadlitude j particularly 

(b) A long and remarkable crack, at leaft fix lines 
wide, and ftrikes at firft fight. It is on the fide facing 
the Nile ; and, perhaps, the part of the mountain, the 
foot of which is watered by the river, which filtres 
through the fands, has given way a little, under the 
weight of this vaft pyramid. 

P 4 ‘ every 
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‘every part df the gallery, with a careful 
‘ curiofity ; and, as it was impoffible to intro- 

* duce a pole, through the winding entrance, 

* which it is neceflary to go through, to 

* come to the paflage, I had feveral flicks tied 

* together, at the end of which lighted torches 
‘ were fixed j thefe I raifed as near to the 
‘ ceiling as poflible, and to the wall, without 

* difcovering any defedt. I only obferved that 
■ thefides were injured, in fome places, and 

* that, on the right, a part of the wall had 

* been carried away, above the narrowing of 

* the gallery ; which accident, no doubt, was 
occafioned by the fall of fome ftone, in the 

1 clofing of the pyramid, the manner of which 

* I fhall hereafter defcribe, that, having 

* efcaped from the workmen, fell from the 
‘ top of the fcaffolding, and broke the part 

* where it alighted, 

* I muft further fay that, it is probable, 

* they were perfuaded there was fome hidden 

* treafure, under this firft chamber. This will 

* be feen by a forced entrance, that has been 

* made, through which, crofling feveral un- 

* equal ftones, there is a way into the body 

* of the pyramid, twenty or five and twenty 

* paces deep. The ftones, broken, and re- 

‘ mpved 
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* moved from that place, at prefent, almoll 

* fill this chamber. The fame attempts have 

* been made in the chamber above ; though, 
1 probably, in both places, the only recom- 

* pence, for the infinite pains they had taken, 
‘ in fpoiling works fo beautiful, was the vex- 
‘ ation of having fpent much time and trou- 

* ble to no purpofe. 

* The fecret of this firlt chamber difco- 

* vered, nothing remained but to penetrate 

* to that which enclofed the body of the king* 
‘ They had no doubt but they Ihould find it 

* on a level with the efplanade, which, as I 
‘ have faid, was at the high end of the gallery; 

* and they imagined, with reafon, it ought to 

* be fituated exadly over the firft. In fad, 
‘at the. end of this efplanade, which, in fig, 

* 2, is denoted by the letter R, they found 

* a continuation of the three feet three inch 
‘ paffage, perfectly clofed j fee letter T. This 

* they began to clear j and it is probable the 

* doling Hone was fo firmly fixed that the 

* labour of removing it was great. This may 

* be feen, by a piece of the upper Hone 

* having been broken, to obtain a purchafe, 

* no doubt, on the one beneath, that Hopped 
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* up the paffage. After many efforts, they 

* removed it; and, alfo, effected the removal 

* of a fecond, and came to a fpace feven feet 

* and a half long. They withed to proceed 
1 to the end of this paffage ; but, after thefe 

* two ftones, they found a third, which could 

* not be drawn out, becaufe it was wider, and 

* higher, than the aperture. This was the 

* laft refuge of the architect, to deceive who- 

* ever might penetrate thus far, and prevent 

* continuing the fearch for the myfterious 

* chamber, in which, twelve paces diftant, the 

* body of the king repofed, and his treafures 

* with him, provided any had been fo depo- 

* fited. This difficulty did not, however, 

* miflead the workmen, nor dilcourage thofe 

* who had undertaken the fearch of the pyra- 

* mid. The ftone was attacked with mallet 

* and chiffel, and, after much time and labour, 

‘ broken j for it was fix feet long, four wide, 

* and, perhaps, from five to fix high : becaufe 

* here we find a fpace of fifteen feet high, 

* which, after rifing eight feet, enlarges four, 

* or thereabouts, toward the gallery. This 
‘ extenfion is denoted in the plate, fig. 2, by 

* the &. It correfponded with an aperture 

‘ in ' 
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* in the paffage, a foot and half wide, which 

* was two feet before the great ftone, and the 

* purpofe of which I {hall defcribe prefently. 

* At the top of this fpace, there was a hol- 

* low, a foot deep, and nearly the fame in 

* height, in the wall that every way clofed the 
‘ paffage, fee A A; which had been purpofely 

* made to fuftain powerful levers, or crofs 

* beams, over which ft rang ropes were thrown, 

* that held the great ftone, by means of iron 

* rings, and fufpended it in the fpace Z, 

* which it filled, till fuch time as they fuffered 
4 it to fall, over the paffage B B ; that is to 

* fay, till the body of the king had been 
‘ depofited in the chamber. The aperture, 

* of a foot and half, made in the paffage, fee 

* V, and which was two feet before the 

* fpace the great ftone occupied, had been left 

* for the workmen to retire, after the defcent 

* of this enormous ftone. This aperture was 

* afterward clofed, by a ftone of the exadl 

* fize, and only two feet thick, which was 

* brought under that aperture, and to which 
4 they had fixed two rings, toward its upper 

* end, to which two rings two chains were 
‘ fattened, which correfponded, above, with 
4 another heavier ftone, hanging over the aper- 

* ture 
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* ture Z, which the great ftone had occupied, 

* and which had been left void, when it was 

* fuffered to fall, over the pafTage. The ropes 
‘ that fuftained this enormous ftone, were fup- 
4 ported by the poft (or pillar) Y. There was 
1 a counterpoifing weight, however, on the 
4 lower ftone, till the workmen fliould retire, 

* through the cavity o‘f a foot and half, I 

* have mentioned, and which was between 

* this ftone and the upper aperture. Having 

* got out, through this cavity, the counter- 

* poife was removed, and the ftone fell into 

* its place, in which it was held by another 

* ftone, that had been toothed, three fingers 

* wide j which toothing was purpofely done, 

* and was three fingers thick, and fix or feven 

* wide; as may be feen, at prefent, about a 

* man’s height, when, entering the pyramid, 

* and leaving the three feet three inch paf- 

* fage, one rifes upright, in the fpace V. The 

* toothing (fee letter X) of thefe ftones was 

* the laft fecret, employed to preferve the 

* chamber from violation, and merits atten- 

* tion. Along the fide walls of the fpace where 

* the large ftone, fix feet long and four wide, 
4 was enclofed, round flu tings may be feen, 
< three fingers deep, and deferibed by ftiort 

* parallel 
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* parallel lines in the plate (fig. 2.) which had 

* been cut that the ftone might more eafily, 

* and more exactly fall into its proper place. 

* They were alfo meant to render it ftronger, 

* and more folid, in cafe of being attacked. 

* Thefe precautions will prove the extreme 

* care employed to preferve the corpfe of the 

* King from violation ; fuppofing men ftiould 
‘ be found impious and daring enough for 

* fuch an enterprize. If, after the ftone, a 

* foot and a half wide, and three feet fix 

* inches long, which was the meafurement of 

* the aperture V, cut in the paflage, was put 

* in its place, and adjufted, the leaft opening 

* remained, this was filled up with cement. 

* We may alfo fuppofe the ftone, itfelf, had a 

* coating of cement, before it was raifed into 

* the fpace it was to fill, which would ren- 

* der its afcent flower by counter-aftion ; the 

* handle of the mallet would eafily clear away 

* the fuperfluous cement, and let it into its 

* place. This ftone no longer fubfifts, nor 

* yet the great one, which wa9 obliged to 
4 be broken, to remove it out of its place. 

* No one, however, who with the fmalleft 

* attention, examines the manner in which 

* the defcribed fpaces are difpofed, and which 

‘ are 
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* are only fix feet before the entrance of the' 

* chamber, where the corpfe of the King was 

* placed, but will reft perfuaded thefe things 

* have been thus managed j or who will not 

* admire the art, and ability, of the architect, 

* who had but the fmall Ipace of nine feet 

* to perform all this in. To make the un- 

* derftanding of this eafier, the figures of 

* thefe (2 and 3) have been given on a larger 

* fcale; the eye, in fuch cafes, being a bet- 

* ter interpreter than the pen. 

4 Having cut away, bit by bit, the great 

* ftone, from the grooved fpace, where it had 

* defcended, they came to the laft, which 

* ended at the chamber, and filled up the 

* fpace B B. This was not difficult to re- 

* move i it gave very little trouble. They 
4 then might freely enter the myfterious 

* chamber, fo well defended, D D. The roof 
4 of this is flat, and compofed of nine ftones: 
4 the feven middle ones are four feet wide, 

* and above fixteen long i fince they reft, on 

* each fide, on the two walls, to the eaft and 
4 weft, and which are fixteen feet from each 
4 other. The two remaining ftones feem on- 

* ly to be two feet wide, each, for what 
4 there is more of them is concealed, by the 

* two 
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* two other walls over which they are laid. 

* What was found in this chamber I leave to 

* the imagination : hiftory only undertakes 

* to record adtions either laudable or fuch as 

* ought to be avoided, and not to perpetuate 

* the memory of outrages which attack na- 

* ture, becaufe they are, in themfelves, fuffi- 

* ciently deteftable. Thus, burying in obli- 

* vion the name of the facrilegious invader 

* of this maufoleum, it means to leave us ig- 
‘ norant of the fecrets it enclofed. All we 

* know is that this chamber, now, whatever 

* it might have done, contains nothing but 

* a cafe (or tomb) of granite, feven or eight 

* feet long, four wide, and as many high. 

* (c) It was here fixed when the place 
4 was clofed at the top j and the rcafon .it 

* ftill fubfifts, is, it could not be taken away 
4 without breaking, and when broken would 

* have been of no fervice. It had a lid,, as 
4 may be feen by the manner of its rims i 

(c) It feems to me this farcophagus was of yellow 
marble, like that of the firft ftone, found at the en¬ 
trance of the firft paflage. A naturalift who ihould 
examine thefe different marbles, and thofe got from 
Mount Colzoum, fome leagues from where the i?»o- 
naftery of St. Anthony is built, would give to truth the 
moil pofitive of proofs. 

* but 
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4 but it was broken when taken off, and no 

* remains of it are to be found. Here, no 

* doubt, the body of the King was depofited, 

* enclofed in two or three cafes (or coffins) 
*‘of precious wood, according to the cuftom 

* of the great. Moft probably, alfo* this 

* chamber contained many other coffins, be- 

* fide that of the monarch : thofe, efpecial- 

* ly, who were here entombed with him, as 

* it were,, to keep him company. In fad,. 
4 when the body of the King, by whom 
4 this pyramid was built, was laid in this 
4 fuperb maufoleum, living people were here 

4 introduced, at the fame time, never to come 
4 out, but to be buried alive with the prince : 

‘ which thing I cannot doubt, after the con- 
4 jddion I have had of its truth; my opi¬ 
nion is founded on what follows. Exadly 
4 in the middle of the chamber, which is 
4 thirty-two feet in fength, nineteen high, and 
4 fixteen wide, are two holes, oppofite each 
4 other, three feet ancf a half above the floor. 

4 The one, turned toward the north, is a foot 
4 wide, eight inches high, and runs, in a 
4 right line, to the outfide of the pyramid: 

4 this hole is now flopped up ftones, five 
4 or fix feet from its mouth. The other, cut 

toward 
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* toward .the eaft, the fame dh£ance from 
«the floor, is perfectly round,' and t wide 

* enough to put in the two' fifts ; it en- 
4 larges, at firft, to* a foot diameter, and 

* lofes itfelf, defceiiding toward the 'bottom 

* of the pyramid. Thefe two holes are a't 
4 C C ; and I think, and hope, that fenfible 

”* people will fuppofe with me, thefe hole's 

* were both made for the ufe of the perfons 

* who were herq Ihut up with the body of the 

* king. Through the firft, they were to re- 

* ceive air, food, and other neceflaries j and 

* they had, no doubt, provided a long cafe, for 

* this purpofe, proportioned to the fize of 

* the hole j with a cord, by wfyich the 

* perfons in the pyramid might draw it to 

* them, and another without, by which 

* it might be again drawn back. Thefe, 

* apparently, were the means which fup- 
4 plied the neceffities of thofe who were 
4 within the pyramid, fo long as any one 

* remained living. I fuppofe each of thefe 
4 perfons to be provided with a co4fc, to 
4 contain his corpfe, and that they fucceffively 
4 rendered this laft pious duty to each other, 
4 till only one remained; who could not have 

* this affiftance, granted to the reft of his com- 

Vol. 1. panions. 
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* panions. The other hole fersed for the 

* voidance of excrements, which fell into 

* a deep place, made for that -purpofe. I 
4 meant to have fearched the outfide of the 

* pyramid, for the place that fhould corref- 
4 pond with the oblong hole, and toward 
4 which two pundluated lines are drawn, on 
4 the plate which reprefents the infide of 
4 the building.* Here it is poffible I might 
4 have found new proofs of what I have 
4 advanced: this fearch, however, might 
4 not only have given umbrage to the pow- 
4 ers of government, who would not have 
4 failed to have fuppofed fome treafure was 
4 attempted to be difcavered, but I thought 
4 the hole might terminate in fome hollow 
4 of the outfide, and apprehended I might 
4 find it totally flopped up, either by the 
4 body of the pyramid, or by the coating 
4 ftpne. Others, from what I have related, 
4 may fearch the part to which this apef- 
4 ture fhould correfpond, and thus gain 
4 cqj^plete proof of its deflined ufe; though, 

* There are no fuch lines on the plate : they have 
been omitted, through fome miftake, and we have r\ot 
thought ourfelves authorized in fupplying what can 
only be accurately imagined by having been feen. T. 

* to 
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« to me, this is not doubtful, nor does it 

* feem poflible to imagine any other. 

* Having explained, as clearly as the fub- 
‘ je& would permit me, by what means, 

* and efforts, the pyramid was forced, and 

* opened, 1 have now to remove a doubt, 

* which the reading of what I have faid may 

* have railed. It may be alked. Where 

* were all the Hones, neceffarily employed 

* in doling the paffages I have defcribed, 
■* ftored up ? And in what manner were 

* thefe paffages clofed, by workmen who 

* were to get from within ? This expla- 

* nation will not be lefs curious, or merit 

* lefs admiration, than the former. 

* I have already obferved that, along the 

* benches of the paffage P, which was at 
•* the bottom of the gallery, niches, or mor- 

* tifes, had been perpendicularly cut, a foot 

* long, fix inches wide* and eight deep: 

* fee Thefe mortifes, perfectly cor~ 

relponding with each other, through the 

* whole length of the benches, were each 
( two feet and a half diftant, and had 

* been made, when building the gallery* 

* that each might contain a piece of wood, 

* a foot fquare, and three or fouf feet long* 

Q ^2 * from 
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* from which fix inches, had been cut at the 

* bottom, for the fpace of eight fingers, 

* agreeing with the mortifes, into which 

* they were to fit. They were to raife a 

* fcaffold on, deftined to fuftain the ftones, 

* wanted to fill all the pafiages, which 
*■ were to be clofed, within the pyramid, 

* as well as the pafiage P at the bottom 

* of the gallery.* Thefe pofts were cut in 
« like manner at their upper end, and long 

* pieces of wood, with mortifes, fimilar to 
« thofe of the benches, refted on thefe up- 

* rights, and formed, from one fide of the 

* gallery to the other, a fafe ftay, from 

* bottom to top, on which to nail boards, 

* fix feet and a half long, fix inches thick, 

* The letter of indication, in the French, is F j but 
the letter F, in the plate, is at the mouth of the 
fecond pafiage, very diftant from the gallery: this 
muft, therefore, have been a miftake. It may not be 
-improper to add, here, that the text in this paf- 
fage indicates, by fingers M. Maillet meant inches ; 
and that, with a few exceptions, a more literal, con- 
fequently lefs elegant, tranflation of this than of any 
other letter in the work was requifite: not even ex¬ 
cepting the meafurements, and technical phrafes, ne- 
cefifary in deferibing the antiquities of Alexandria and 
Thebes. T» 


and 
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* and well planed, whereon a firft row of 
« ftones was laid. The benches, as I have 

* faid, rofe two feet and a half above the 

* bottom of the gallery. I fuppofe the fcaf- 

* fold was placed at the height of three feet 

* above the benches, therefore, from the 

* bottom of the gallery to the fcaffbld was 

* an elevation of five feet and a half, which 

* was fufficient for the workmen to ftand 

* upright. I likewife obferved that from 

* the bottom of the paffage to the ceiling of 

* the gallery was twenty-feven feet and a 

* half, and from the bottom of the paflage 

* to the fcaffbld we may allow fix, the re- 
f mainder from the fcaffbld will then be 

* twenty-one and a half, in which fpace 

* four rows of flones might be laid, of three 

* feet and a half high* the fize neceflary to 

* fill the paffages, and there would ftill re- 

* main a fpace of feven feet and a half above 

* the ftones; but I will fuppofe that, be- 

* tween each row of flones, boards, three 

* inches thick, were placed in order that 
‘ they might be more eafily removed, by 

* Aiding them along thefe boards. Three 

* rows of ftones were fufficient to fill all 
< the apertures which are, at prefent, emp- 

Q ^3 ‘ tied. 
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* tied. It may be that there are other paf- 

* fages, not opened, in the body of the 
4 pyramid, fince the gallery would eafily 

* contain four rows of thefe ftones* and even 
4 five, if needful. This may be proved by 

* the calculation I have given, and 1 it is not 
4 probable they would raife the gallery, more 
4 than was neceflary, to the weakening the 
4 whole body of the building. ♦ 

4 But let us content ourfelves with' the dif- 
4 covered paffages which have been forced and 
4 opened. Let us confider the quantity of 
4 ftones with which they certainly Were filled, 
4 and which have been broken, except three 
4 feet and a half, or four feet* of thefe famd 
4 ftones, which remain at F, and which ftill clofe 
4 theentranceof thepaflage H, which coramu- 
4 nicates with the firft. I call this firft (fee B) 
4 the exterior paflage, becaufe it was clofed 
4 from without, while the others were filled 
4 up within the pyramid itfelf, from the ftones 
4 placed along the gallery ; and I allow three 
4 rows of ftones for the filling all thefe paC- 
4 fages, the juftnefs of which may be found 
4 by calculation. 

4 Thirteen feet and a half of ftone was 
neceflary to fill the paflage which led to 

4 the 
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* the royal chamber, and which was on a 

* level with the efplanade, at the upper extre • 

* mity of the gallery. A ftone of fix feet 
( was let down from the fcaffold at R, and 

* puttied up the paflage to the entrance of the 

* chamber at B, (fig. 2) where it was flopped by 

* the flooring of the chamber, which \^s two 

* finger’s higher than that of the-' paflage. 

* They afterwards let the ftone of fix feet fall 

* over this paflage, which I before fpoke o£ 

* as fufpended in the fpace Z. Then, the 

* workmen having retired through the aper- 

* ture V, and this aperture clofed, two other 
c ftones, of feven feet and a half, were let 

* down from the fcaffold, and perfectly filled 

* up the paflage, which was nineteen feet long. 

* We may fuppofe that, to facilitate their 

* work, they had fixed to the wall at the end 

* of the gallery, next the efplanade, and oppo- 
‘ fite to the ftones ranged on the fcaffold, a 

* thick iron crook, with a ftrong pulley, by 
‘ which workmen on the platform might 

* raife the ftones one after another from the 

* fcaffold, and let them down upon the plat- 

* form; that afterwards the workmen made a 

* fquare hole on the fide of the ftone next 

* themfelves, three or four finger’s deep, and 

wider 
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* wider at bottom than at top, into which 

* they inferted two pieces of iron, thickeft at 

* the bottom, with two rings, and wedged 

* in with iron. Thefe precautions would 

* give them a certain purchafe to raife the 

* ftones over the ibaffold with the rope that 

* paired through the rings to fufpend them 

* by means of the pulley, and afterwards 

* gently let them down on the efplanade or 

* platform, whence they might he removed, 

* without much trouble, to their place of 
♦deftination. 

4 Having filled the firft paflage, they mud 

* next clofe up that of letter N, the extent 

* of which was a hundred and eighteen feet,‘ 

* leading, as I have faid, into the chamber O, 

* where the corpfe of the queen had pro- 

* bably been depofited. This was not a dif- 

* ficult work. They next collected as many 

* ftones as were neceflfary to cover the entrance 

* of this paflage to fill up the groove L, and 
‘ the triangular platform of ten feet LM, 

* which was before noticed, at the entrance of 

* the gallery, A hundred feet more of thefe 

* ftones were wanting to fill up the paflage 

* H, through which the pyramid was forced, 

* and which, for the fpace of eighty feet in 

* length. 
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* length, is totally disfigured. A hundred 

* and twenty-four feet of ftone more was 

* wanting for the paffage P beneath the gal- 

* lery, and between the banks and over which 
' the fcaffolding was raifed. It then was 

* perfectly clofed, except that the laft ftone 
4 found fome impediment from an eleva- 

* tion of four or five fingers, which, as I 

* have already remarked, is at the end of this 

* paffage, and v/hich has not been omitted 

* in the plate. 

* What I have faid, concerning thele paf- 

* fages, their filling up, and the intention of 
‘ the gallery, may appear new and bold 

* enough to occafion fome critic to treat it 

* as chimerical, or at leaft conjectural; nor 

* do I require implicit faith; but the honour 
4 of having imagined a very probable fyftem 

* cannot be denied me, capable of explaining, 
’at a glance, wonders which have hitherto 
4 been unknown. I will go farther, and dare 

* affirm, whoever will pay attention to my 

* obfervations, their connection and confe- 
4 quences, will find it impoffible to deny that 

* my conjectures, if fo the critic Ihall pleafe 
’ to call them, are fo well founded that they 
4 muft be thought truths. For my own part, 

* after 
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* after alt the refearches, all the refle&ions I 

* have made on the natural (trudure of the 
‘•pyramid, I boldly declare it is impoflible 

* thefe things could be otherwife than as I 

* have delcribed them. I fee immediately that, 

* the pyramid finilhedythat is fay, the grooves 

* made, and the gallery roofed, no done 
' could have been brought into this gallery 

* large enough to clofe the paflages from 

* within to without j and that the foie care of 

* the architect was to prevent thofe from be- 

* ing ex traded which he had brought hither 

* to (hut it up in, what he fuppofed, an invi- 

* fible manner. I perceive his defign in 

* making the long groove L at the bottom of 
' the gallery, and that it could only have been 

* cut for bringing the (tones which were 

* afterwards to (ill up the inner paflage, and 

* by the (toppage I find at the upper end of 

* this groove, judge that it mud itfelf have 

* been alfb filled up with (tones, after the 

* paflage had been abfolutely (topped, I am 

* confirmed in the double ufe of this groove, 

* by its exquifite poliflr j its length, I obferve, 

* 19 proportionate to that of the inner paflage : 

* 1 fee this paflage is (till in part (topped, 

* that is to fay, at its entrance F i I alfo fee 

* the^ 
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* they have not penetrated into the pyramid 

* through this true paflage, but, on the con- 
« trary, have been obliged to make a falfe one, 
‘ through which, again coming to the fides of 

* the paflage, they have more eafily attacked 

* the ftones that filled it: I likewife find it 

* injured through its whole extent, which in* 

* forms me recourfe was obliged to be had to 

* violence to open it; and further conclude, it 
‘ is thus 1 injured, as far as where the gallery 

* begins, beeaufe the ftones it contained were 
‘ broken in this paflage j and that, for the 

* fpace of a hundred and twenty-four feet, 

* there were, in the groove, and behind thefe 

* ftones, four hundred and fifteen feet of other 
‘ ftones, ready continually to fuceeed thofe 

* which fhould have been removed from the 

* paflage, and to fill the void they would have 

* left. I eve» fuipedt thofe who forced 

* the pyramid were acquainted with this fuc- 

* ceflion of ftones, Ihut in by the groove; had 

* they not, they would have been fatisfied, no 

* doubt, with breaking the ftones which 
‘ filled the paflage in the opening they had 

* forced. This would have been the eafieft 

* mode, and, if they took another, it was from 
‘ the knowledge they had of the ftones which 

* were 
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* were ready to glide through the groove into 

* thepaffage, as fall as it was emptied. 

4 1 have already hinted, that there may 
4 be other paffage6, which ftill remain clofed, 
4 in the pyramid, and it is not, perhaps, with- 
4 out reafon they have been fearched for; but, 
4 unfortunately, their fearch was mifguided, 
4 when diredted to the bottom of the two cham- 
4 bers. If there fliould be another paflagebefide 
4 thofe already known, they ought, paft contra- 
4 didtion, to feek it between the two chambers; 
4 nor can its entrance beany where but toward 
4 the middle of the groove; I muft alfo 
4 mention that the fhort projedting lines, at 
4 letter M, denote certain holes, purpofely 
4 made at the building of the pyramid. 

4 Thefe holes were to ferve as fteps to thofe 
4 who, from the paflage N, leading to the 
4 firft chamber, wifhed to afcend the groove, 

4 which, as I have faid, is interrupted, at 
4 this part, or defcend, the fame way, into 
4 this paflage. I have faid that a man 
4 might pafs from the bottom of the groove, 

4 upright, on the fcaffold, No doubt, on 
4 both fides of the gallery, and, from the 
4 top to the bottom, under the fcaffold, there 
* were ropes, at different diftances, fixed to 

4 beams. 
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" beams, in order that thofe who wiffied to 

* afcend or defcend through the groove might 

* without flipping. They firfl: ferved the work- 

* men in conftrudting the gallery, and clofing 

* the paflfages, and, afterwards, thofe who 

* vifited the chambers,' thofe who tranfported 
‘ the corpfes of the king and queen, and, 

* finally, the perfons who afeended the royal 
‘ chamber, with the coffin of the king, 

* there to remain and die. 

* Thus, there is no doubt but that, by 

* means of ftones placed on the fcaflfold, all 

* thefe paflfages, made within the pyramid, 

* were filled. 

* Having finiffied their work, nothing 

* remained but for the men, who were 

* within, to get out, unlefs we fuppofe they 

* began by breaking the fcaffold, and the 

* wood it was made of, and that they ufed 

* the fame means to get thefe materials out 

* of the pyramid, as they did to get out 

* themfelves. The aperture by. which they 
‘ effected this was the well 1 have men- 
.* tioned, which is on the right hand, at 
‘ entering the gallery, and which occupies 

* a. part of the bottom of the benching, 

* rifing two feet in the wall: it is oval, 

* and 
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4 and its fituation and defceni are indicated 

* at I. 

* This well descends towards die bottom 

* of the pyramid by a line almoft perpendi- 
4 cular, but a little inclining, fomething in 

* the form of the Hebrew letter Lamed, as 

* may be feen in the plate. About fixty 

* feet from the mouth, is a fquare window, 

* through which there is an entrance to a 

* fmall grotto, cut in the mountain, which is 
4 not here of folid done, but a kind of gravel, 

* the particles of which ftrongly adhere. This 
4 grotto extends from Eaft to Weft, and may 
4 be above fifteen feet long, after which is 

* another groove, dug likewife in the rock, 
4 very fteep, approaching the perpendicular. 
4 It is two feet four inches wide, two feet and 
4 a half high, and defcends through a fpace of 

* a hundred and twenty-three feet, after 

* which nothing is found but fandsandftoneS, 
4 either purpofely thrown there, or fallen of 
4 themfelves. I am convinced this paflage 
4 was only defigned as a retreat for workmen 
4 who were at the building of the pyramid; 

4 its declivity, winding route, fmallnefs, and 
‘ depth, are certain proofs the coming from 
4 this well, which could not have been effett- 

4 ed 
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<* ed till after many turnings, perhaps, not till 

* after having mounted back towards its 

* .mouth, could only, I have no doubt, have 

* been through a paflage, over which was a 

* row of ftones, which they had found the 

* art to flop, and which fell down into this 

* paliage, by the means pf fome fpring fet in 

* motion ;by .them, when all the workmen had 

* retired, and thus clofed it up for ever. We 
‘ do not find this aperture has ever been at- 
' tempted; whether it be that they were igno- 
‘ rant of it, or that its fmallnefs impeded the 

* workmen. The pyramid has only been 

* attacked by the royal route, through which 
‘ the corpfe of the king muft have been 

* taken, and all the people, living or dead, 

‘ to be buried with him. By the fame route 
‘ the attendant mourners muft have entered 
‘ the pyramid, and have come out, after 

* having paid their laft duties to the mo- 

* narch, and depofited his corpfe in the 

* fepulchre himfelf had chofen. 

‘ Nor muft it be fuppofed that all thofe 

* who worked at this vaft edifice were 

* acquainted with its interior ftrmfture, nor 

* even that fuch knowledge was tp be ojb- 

* tained by entering the pyramid after it was 

‘ finilhed. 
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* fini/hed. This was a fecret known only to 

* the architects who had planned .this proud 

* edifice, or at leaft, to a fmall number of 

* fekdt perfons, who worked under their 

* direction, to form the paflages I have juft 
‘ mentioned, in this my defcription of the 
‘ pyramid. It is, moreover, moft probable 

* thefe workmen were not venal, or capable, 

* from any motive whatever, of betraying 
■* fuch a fecret: they were, no doubt, perfons 

* chofen from thofe moft worthy, and moft 

* attached to the monarch, among the various 
‘workmen in his fervice, and on whole 

* zeal, probity, gratitude and religion, all 

* dependence might be placed. I can readily 

* Relieve, to enfure their faith, the prince 
‘ named them, himfelf, before his death, and 

* appointed a commodious, peaceable, and 
*''honourable retreat for them, in the tern- 

* pies, (dj enriched by the gifts of thefe 

* folrereigns, which could not fail to accom- 

* pany thefe kind of buildings, and which, 

(d) We fee the ruins of ancient buildings, before the 
pyramids, which probably were temples where offerings 
were made for the kings whofe bodies repofed in thefe 
fuperb maufoleums. 

* as 
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« as I have before demonflrated, really did 
* accompany them.’ 

Such is the opinion of Maillet concerning 
the infide of the grand pyramid, and, after 
twice examining it, with his book in my 
hand, I could not but admire the juftnefs of 
his remarks. His means of doling the paf- 
fages to me appear probable, and they have 
certainly been emptied as he has defcribed. 

Some Arabian authors pretend, about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, avarice 
excited the Caliph Mahmoud to violate this 
ancient monument, thinking to find treafures 
here, but his hopes were deceived. Some 
idols of gold, befide the mummy of the king, 
were the foie reward of many years labpur, 
and excefiive expences. Other oriental wri¬ 
ters attribute this enterprize to the famous 
Caliph Aaroun el Rafhid, who lived in the 
time of Charlemagne, to whom he fent a 
water-clock, the firft feen in France. This 
Caliph, who caufed fcience to flourifh, and 
had the beft Greek and Roman works tranf- 
lated into Arabic, wifhing to know the 
interior of this aftonifhing edifice, had it 
opened. --Be thefe opinions as they may, we 
cannot doubt but the opening of the pyramid 

Vol. I. R was 
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was effedted under the government of the 
Arabs. 

It is alfo an inconteftible fadt that it was 
a maufoleum for one of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
The tombs fcattered over the plain, at the 
end of which it is built, the farcophagus of 
the great chamber, the niche of the chamber 
beneath, the teftimony of Herodotus, Strabo, 
and the Arabian hiftorians, all prove its truth. 
I know that M. Paw (e), who in his clofet 
fees better than travellers, teaches them this 
pyramid was the fepulchre of Ofiris j but he 
is Angle in an opinion which contradidts fadts, 
and hiftory. Rendering juftice to the know¬ 
ledge of this learned gentleman, I cannot 
avoid, in continuing thefe letters, to remove 
fome errors, eftablilhed by him, relative to 
the dietetic fyftem of the Egyptians, and the 
climate. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


(e) Rech. Phil, fur Us Egyptiem is? Us Cbinois, page 50. 


LET- 
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LETTER XIX. 

The other pyramids, adjacent places, grotto 
of the Santon, the grand Sphinx, its figni- 
f cation, and the return to Giza, 

To M. L. M. 


Giza. 

I HAVE colle&ed the enquiries of the 
ancients and moderns concerning the grand 
pyramid, have added fuch obfervations as my 
own vifits have fupplied, and hope. Sir, thefe 
will, together, give you a fatisfadlory idea, 
and make the trouble of fearching numerous 
volumes, which, to read and refledf on, 
would but augment your doubts fo long as 
you {hall not come and examine them your- 
felf with the mod fcrupulous attention, 
unneceflary. After meditating over the 
defcriptions given of thefe ancient monu¬ 
ments, I own, I found it impoflible to form 
any fixed judgment, and remained in painful 
incertitude. The darknefs of fb many diffe¬ 
rent opinions concealed the truth, and the 
more I read, the lefs I knew j but, guided by 
refle&ion,. while at the foot of the pyramid, 
R 2 and. 
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and, afterwards, in its deep interior gloom, 
on its high top, I have believed I difcovered 
the truth I fought. May it have guided my 
pen, and given conviction to your mind, for 
even in matters of fcience, doubt is painful. 

Herodotus (f) informs us the expence of 
building this pyramid, in vegetables, only, 
to feed the workmen, was written in Egyp¬ 
tian characters, on its marble. Their re¬ 
moval of the coating has deftroyed thefe 
hieroglyphics, but did they remain as they 
do in a hundred other parts of Egypt they 
would afford no pictures of thought. They are 
mute and infenfible as the (lone on which they 
are engraved. And mull the language which 
would teach us the hiftory of ancient Egypt, 
and caft a ray of light over the darknefs that 
envelops the firfl: ages of the earth, be buried 
with the priefts by whom it was invented ! 

(f) Egyptian characters are cut on the marble of the 
pyramid, defcribing how much it coftto feed the work¬ 
men, only in onions and other vegetables. The prieft 
who interpreted thefe hieroglyphics to me faid it amount¬ 
ed to 1600 talents. Herodotus Euterpe. 

The fum will appear chimerical to thofe who fhall 
calculate in their clofets, but he is not aftoniihed at it 
who has feen this mountain built of rocks. This paflage 
proves, too, that vegetables, in the mod diftant ages, 
were, as at prefent, the chief food of the Egyptians. 
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It is time we fliould continue our voyage. 
Sir.—Having obferved all that could inte- 
reft, we proceeded to the fecond pyramid, 
which Teems as high as the firft. Strabo affirms 
it is To, Diodorus Siculus the fame; but adds 
that the bafe of the fecond is lefs (g), and at¬ 
tributes its conftrudion to Cephren, brother 
and fuccelfor to Chemmis, who built the 
one I have already defcribed. The coating 
of this pyramid is deftroyed in many places, 
but the fradures made by force, prove that 
men, rather than time, have effeded this ha- 
vock. Sixty feet of the upper part is entire 
becaufe, no doubt, it was the moft diffi¬ 
cult, to detach. Perhaps thofe who have at¬ 
tempted to violate this ancient maufoleum, 
repelled by the length, difficulty, and expence 
of the work, contented themfelves with car¬ 
rying off the outfide marble. 

Eaft of thefe two pyramids, is a third, 
which appears very fmall, comparatively, 
yet is about three hundred feet fquare (b), 
and was built by Micerinus, who wiffiing 
to equal the fame of his father Chemmis, 

(g) Diodorus Siculus, lib. i.feft. 2 
(hj Strabo, lib. 17. 

R 3 
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would coat it with marble from the Thebais 
(ij, which is beautiful, fpcttted with black, 
of a fine grain, exceedingly hard, and capable 
of a perfect polifh. The prince died When 
the work was only half done. The finenefe 
of the marble has led the Arabs to break it 
©fF. Some ftones ftill remain, and fragments 
round the bafe. The name of Micerinus 
was infcribed on the northern fide (k), but, 
like the hieroglyphics of the grand pyramid, 
has been removed with the coating. 

Many fables are related by hiftdrians of 
this pyramid. Some fay it was built by a 
famous courtezan, from the gains (he made 
by her lovers. Others that an eagle carrying 
off the fmall flipper of the beauteous Rho¬ 
dope, came to Naucratis, let it fall at Mem¬ 
phis, and that the King, charmed by its 
beauteous form, wifhed to know whom it 
belonged to, became afterwards in love with 


(}) The quarries of this fine marble are at the upper 
end of Egypt, in the mountain at the foot of which Sy- 
ene was built. There are three forts, the firft a perfect 
black, the fecond only fpotted, and the third mixed 
with red. The granite of the two firft was ufed in the 
building of tombs, the other for columns and obelifks. 
(k) Diodorus Siculus, lib. I. fe&. 2. 


Rhodope, 
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Rhodope, married her, and that (he built the 
pyramid. 

The Arabs, who love the marvellous, 
have eagerly credited thefe childifh tales, and 
called the pyramid Heramelbent. The an¬ 
cient edifice of the maiden. Round here are 
the ruins of three other pyramids (l), built, 
fays Diodorus, as maufoleums for the wives 
of the Kings who built the great ones. 

Oppofite the fccond, eaftward, is the enor¬ 
mous (phinx, the whole body of which, as I 
have faid, is buried in the fand, the top of 
the back only to be feen, which is above a 
hundred feet long, and is of a fingle done, 
making part of the rock on which the py¬ 
ramids reft. Its head rifes about feven and 
twenty feet above the fand. Mahomet has 
taught the Arabs to hold all images of men or 
animals in deteftation and they have disfi¬ 
gured the face with their arrows and lances. 
Pliny pretends (m) the body of Amafis was 
depofited within this fphinx. Many authors 
believe the well of the grand pyramid end- 


(l) Salah Eddin demolifhed them, and built the walls 
of Grand Cairo, and the caftle on mount Mokattaro, 
with the ftones. 

(mj Plin. H«ft. Nat. 

R /| ed 
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ed here, and that the priefts came fiertf, at 
certain times, to deliver their otacles ; but 
thefe are meer conjectures (n). 

M. Paw (0) fays, thefe fphinxes, the body 
of which is half a virgin, half a lion, are 
images of the Deity, whom they reprefent 
as a hermaphrodite; which opinion feems 
not to me more happy than that concerning 
the fepulchre of Ofiris. The Nile increafes, 
overflows, and inundates Egypt, under the 
figns Leo and Virgo j and the fphinx was a 
hieroglyphic which told the people whin this 
moft important event in the whole year fhould 
happen, which is the reafon this figure is fo 
very often repeated : it ftands before all re¬ 
markable buildings, and meant to fay, “ Inha¬ 
bitants, under fuch a fign, at fuch a time; 
the river fhall overflow your fields, and make 
them fertile.” While we were admiring the 
miracles of ancient Egypt, and M. Adanfon, 
firfl royal interpreter at Alexandria, was em- 

(nj They bring the cavity on the top of the head of 
the fphinx, through which the priefts delivered their 
oracles, as a proof of this opinion ; but this cavity is 
only five feet deep, and neither communicates with the 
mouth, nor the body of the fphinx. 

(») Rech. Phil, fur Us Egyptiens & Us Cbinois, 

ployed 
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ployed drawing, we faw ten Arabs come 
galloping, with their lances, and approaching 
within piftol (hot, either to attack or force 
money from us. We had mulkets and pif- 
tols, and were very able to repel them j but 
on the firft fire a whole tribe could have fal¬ 
len upon us. We, therefore bade our cheiks 
fpeak to, and tell, them we were their guefts, 
and they had taken us under their protection. 
This difarmed them, at once, for they highly 
refpedt the rights of hofpitality. Alighting, 
they offered to accompany us wherever we 
pleafedj but as they do not like to be trou¬ 
bled for nothing, they politely afked fbme 
gratuity, which we bellowed. This flight 
prefent having ratified peace, I heard them 
fay, in a half whifper, let us vifit the faint. 
Away they went, and I, following, paffed the 
fecond pyramid, and (lopped with them at 
the door of a grotto cut in the rock, into 
which, pulling off their (hoes, they went. 
I was the only European who imitated 
them. The grotto was fpacious, dean, hand- 
fome, and very cool. At one end was a 
niche, fix feet high, before which an old 
curtain, with many holes, was drawn. The 
Arabs came near, with reverence; each 

kneeled 
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kneeled in turn, and killed a foot which 
was held out under the curtain. My turn 
being come, I approached, and faid, O holy 
faint, {hew me thy face. My compliment 
was taken as an inful t, and, judging by my 
pronunciation, I was not an Arab, he anfwered, 
furlily —Rouh anni ia kdb. Leave me dog. 
Hearing this, the Muffulmen looked furiouf- 
ly at me, and I, haftily, went away; happy 
that my imprudence had no worfe confc- 
quences, and promifing never more to hold 
converfation with an Egyptian Santon. 

Thefe men are vagabonds who affedt 
total indifference to the riches of this world, 
and, living on alms, are guilty of a thoufand 
extravagancies which makes them" pafs for 
inlpired. They go intirely naked through 
the cities, and, violating decency, blufh not, 
publiekly, to commit adtions which the reft 
of mankind conceal in the darknefs of night, 
or the veil ofmyftery (p). I cannot defcribe 

fpj A friend from Tunis has written to me concerning 
a fcene of this nature, which pafled in the open city, 
between a Santon and a woman. The people refpedt- 
fully furrounded the momentary man and wife, and any 
European, who fliould have ventured to joke at the 
fight, would have rifqued being ftoncd. 


the 
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the veneration in which the populace hold 
thefe fhamelefs cynics; women efpecially,who, 
naturally timid and modeft, forget, in their 
behalf, that referve and pudency ought al¬ 
ways to accompany their fex, and that men, 
who with effrontery gratify every appetite, 
do not merit fo fnuch refpedh 

Satisfied with feeing and wondering, we 
returned to Giza ; where we remained fome 
days examining the environs. We met, on 
our route, feveral Chacals, (or Jackalls) which 
ran, with great fpeed, towards the mountains. 
Thefe fawn coloured animals, the fize of a 
dog, have a dragging tail, and a pointed 
muzzle. They live on hunting, and the 
fifh of the lakes. The Arabs call them dib, 
and they are the wolves of Africa. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER XX. 

Giza, an ancient fnburb of Fojiat -, mijlake of 
modern travellers. ’The charming view 
of the Nile. The ijle of Raouda, Old Cairo, 
and the boats which inceffcmtly pafs up and 
down the river', wilh particulars concerning 
the manufactory and making of fal-ammoniac. 

To M. L. M. 

Giza. 

GI Z A, as you have feen, Sir, is a fmall 
place, governed by a kiachef, and owes its 
origin to the governors of the Caliphs, who 
chofe Foftat for their place of refidence The 
ancients, who have exactly defcribed the envi¬ 
rons of the pyramids, do not mention Giza, 
which was founded by the Arabs, as its name 
(hews, (q) Shaw was deceived in placing it on 

(q) Giza, in Arabic, fignifies angle or end ; and this 
name was given it becaufe, when Mafr Foftat flourifhed, 
Giza, one of its fuburbs, was feparated from it only by the 
Nile. Macrizi, fpeaking of the defcent of Louis IX. 
and mentioning one end of Damietta, fays. The Giza 
of Damietta. 


the 
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the ancient fcite of Memphis; for, befide that 
there are neither ruins nor antiquities here, 
the Greeks, Romans, and efpecially the 
Arabs, have fo pofitively marked the fituation 
of the ancient metropolis of Egypt that, read¬ 
ing them attentively, it is impoffible to be 
miftaken, as I think I (hall prove in my next 
letter. 

Giza is furrounded by immenfe plains, 
profufely covered with vegetables, flax, and 
corn. Here they grow the carthamus, im¬ 
properly, by the people of Provence, called 
fafranon, the flower of which they buy and 
fend to Marfeilles, to ufe in dying the cloths 
of Languedoc. The Egyptians, wanting 
wood, make fuel of the ftalk: the pod in¬ 
cludes a grain, from which they extract zeit- 
helou, foft oil, of an infipid tafte, but eaten 
by the common people, though feldom ufed 
by the rich, but in the illuminations fo fre¬ 
quent in Egypt. 

This fmall town has a manufactory of fal- 
ammoniac, into the laboratory of which I 
feveral times went, and, notwithftanding the 
horribly infectious fmoke, obferved the pro¬ 
cedure. Imagine arches with parallel aper¬ 
tures or flits, through which the necks, two 

inches 
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inches long, and equal in diameter, of round 
glafs-bottles, are put, which, before they are 
thus ranged, are coated with clay. The 
interftices between each bottle are alfo flop¬ 
ped with clay; the bottles are contained 
within the arch, and the necks are fupported 
by walls, the neck only being expofed to the 
adtion of the open air; thefe bottles are full 
of foot, fwept from the chimnies of the com¬ 
mon people, whofe conftant fuel is dung of 
animals, dried in the fun, and mixed with 
chopped draw. A fire is lighted underneath 
the mouths of the bottles, of the fame fub- 
ftances, and is kept burning three days and 
nights. The bottles are unftopped, and the 
exhaling vapour of the heated foot inienfibly 
attaches itlelf to the necks, where it con- 
denfes, cryftallizes, and forms a bright and 
folid body, about two inches thick. The 
procefs over, the bottle is broken, the afhes 
cleared, and the cake of fal-ammoniac, fuch 
as fent to Europe, obtained, firft taking from 
its underfide a black cruft, which has not 
acquired the degree of perfection neceflary; 
but this cruft, being put into other bottles, 
yields, on a fecond procefs, the moft efteemed 
and moft perfect fal-ammoniac. About two 

thoufand 
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thoufand quintals are annually fabricated in 
the different manufactories of the country; it 
is an article of commerce between the Egyp¬ 
tians and Europeans, being ufed by pewterers, 
goldfmiths, founders, and chymifts. 

The French merchants of Grand Cairo 
have a country-houfe at Giza, and a fmall 
garden, with orange, lemon, and date-trees, 
fituated on the bank of the Nile. The beau¬ 
tiful ifland of Raouda, and its odoriferous 
bowers, the mekias, againfl which the waves 
beat with violence. Old Cairo, and its fur¬ 
rounding gardens, with a multitude of boats 
which inceffantly crofs the river, are fcen 
from its windows j extenfive and verdant 
profpe&s, variegated with houfes, mofques, 
or more diftant minarets, charm the eye, 
inducing the fpeftator to fit hours contem¬ 
plating thefe fmiling objects, while the frefh 
air,' which follows the courfe of the Nile in 
currents, comes, reanimates the fenfes, and 
gives the foul that energy which is neceflary 
to tafle the beautiful and the fublime. To 
Giza therefore, fatigued by bufinefs, or fuffo- 
cated by the heats of Grand Cairo, reverberated 
from- the burning fands of Mokattam, the 
French come to repofe: at Giza they recover 

their 
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their health, and, in pure and cooling airs, 
breathe life in the aromatic exhalations of 
plants and flowers. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER XXI. 

On the true Jituation of Memphis , confirmed by 
Herodotus , Strabo, Pliny , and the Arabian 
authors; modern travellers refuted . The city, 
as it was in the time of Herodotus and Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus; its temples, palaces, and lakes 
defcribed. Quotation from Abulfeda , proving 
its total defirutlion by Amrou; ruins fillfeen 
near the village Menf the poor remains of the 
ancient Memphis. 

To JM. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

I T is time, Sir, to fpeak of Memphis, and 
examine the opinions of writers concerning 
this celebrated city, which are very oppofite; 
fome pretending it Hood where Giza now 
Hands, and others placing it five leagues far¬ 
ther fouth. Is it not aftonifhing that the feite 
of the ancient metropolis of Egypt, a city 
near feven leagues in circumference, (r) 
containing magnificent temples and pa¬ 
laces which art laboured to render eternal, 

( r ) A hundred and fifty lladia. Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. i. fe£t. 2 . 

Vol. I. S fhould 
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fhould at prefent be a fubjedtof difpute among 
the learned ? Thus, in their turn, are all 
the proud monuments of man buried in the 
duft. Hiftory, I hope, will teach us to find 
the remaining veftiges of Memphis, and dif- 
fipate that darknefs in which erudition has 
itfelf endeavoured to hide them. 

“ Queen Semiramis built the caftle of 
“ Grand Cairo fs), into which fhe put a 
“ numerous garrifon of Babylonians to be 
“ a check upon Memphis, which flood 
“ facing it, w 7 eft of the Nile, and prevent 
“ rebellion in the capital” ft). 

Shaw is of the fame opinion, and fays, 
the ancient Memphis, the remains of which 
are now buried and covered over, flood op- 
pofite Cairo, on the bank of the Nile next 
Lybia, at the village of Giza (u). 

Pococke, an exadt obferver, comes after¬ 
ward, and, infpedting the place, and read¬ 
ing the ancients, is of a contrary opinion 
(x). War is declared among the learned 

(s) I think I have removed this firft error in Let¬ 
ter VII. and proved it was built by Salah Eddin. 

(t) Father Sicard, Lettres Edifiantes, p. 471. 

(u) Shaw’s Travels, vol. li. chap. 4. 

(x) Pococke’s Travels, book i. chap. 5. 


of 
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Of England, and the authors of the Mo¬ 
dern Univerfal Hiftory have pronounced the 
following fentence. 

“ The city of Mefr (the Memphis of the old 
“ geographers) was fituated on the weftern, or 
“ Lybian, bank of the Nile, and occupied 
“ the fpot on which the village of Geeza at 
“ prefent ftands. This we learn from Dr. 
“ Shaw, whofe geographical obfervations re- 
“ latingto Egypt and Arabia Petrsea are more 
“ curious, and fuperior in point of truth, at 
“ leaft probability, learning, accuracy, and 
“judgment,* to thofe of any other modem 

“ traveller. In fine, his book will ftand 

M its ground when all the efforts of envy and 
“ malice have been fpent; when fomeof thole 
“ others. Written in imitation of it, or with a 
“ defign to depreciate it, will be buried in 
“oblivion, or, at leaft, meet with that con - 
“ tempt which they fo juftly deferve.” fy) 

Here, Sir, is a very dogmatic decifiort 
againft all travellers who lhall dare to con¬ 
tradict Dr. Shaw. If the authors of the 
Univerfal Hiftory thought they had no oc- 


(y) Mod. Univ. Hift. vol. i. pa^e 438, edit. 1759. 

S 2 cafion 
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cafion to read the ancients, they ought, at 
leaft, to have looked over the Arabian 
geographers; they would not then fo em¬ 
phatically have fupported an evident error. 
Permit me to cite my authorities. 

“ Memphis is fituated in the narrowed: 
“ part of Egypt, on the weftern border of 
“ the Nile, the waters of which form a 
“ lake on the north and weft of the ci- 

" ty” 

This is a vague defcription ; for, to de¬ 
termine the fituation of Memphis, it is ne- 
ceffary the lake ftill (hould fubjift, and that 
the valley of Egypt (hould be meafured to 
find its narrowed part. Strabo fa) has been 
more circumftantial. “ From the caftle of 
“ Babylon (b) the pyramids near Memphis 
“ are feen, on the other fide of the Nile.— 
“ Lakes, in part, furround the city ; the 
** buildings which were the 'palaces of the 
“ kings are in ruins, and extend from the 
** mountain to the plain where the city is 
<e built, as far as the borders of the lake, 

(%) Herodotus Euterpe. 

(a) Strabo, lib. 17. 

. (b) I marked its feite in Letter VIII. 


“ (haded 
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« ihaded by a facred grove. Forty ftadia 
“ from Memphis is a rocky hill, where a 
“ great number of pyramids are built.” 

That Strabo faw the pyramids from the 
caftle of Babylon is not wonderful, fince 
they are feen from the fortrefs which over¬ 
looks Grand Cairo, and much farther. He 
adds, they were near Memphis, on a hill, 
diftant only forty ftadia, that is to fay five 
miles ; which will not agree with Giza, 
that being three leagues from the neareft 
pyramids, and fix from thofe of Saccara. 
But I will not dwell on this, becaufe Pliny 
removes the difficulty paft doubt (c). 

“ The three grand pyramids, feen by the 
“ watermen from all parts, ftand on a bar- 
“ ren and rocky hill, between Memphis 
“ and the Delta, one league from the Nile, 
“ two from Memphis, and near the village 
** of Bufiris.” 

This paflage irrevocably fixes the con- 
tefted fpot, and fully difplays truth : for 
he fays the pyramid flood between Memphis 
and the Delta, and Giza, certainly, ftands be¬ 
tween the pyramids and the Delta; it. 


(c) Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. 36. cap. 12. 

«3 


therefore, 
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therefore, is impoffible Memphis could bo 
fituated at Giza. Or, which is the fame 
thing, Memphis, according to Pliny, was 
two leagues fouth of the pyramids, and 
Giza is three leagues north ; wherefore, it 
cannot have been huilt where Memphis 
flood; nor can Pliny be faid to be mif- 
taken, for his defcription is jprecife. Bufiris 
flill fubfifts, now Boufir, not far from the 
pyramids, which are a league from the 
river. The fmall town Menf, the ancient 
Memphis, is about two leagues fouth of 
thefe monuments. The authors of the Uni- 
verfal Hiftory would have been cautious of 
implicitly believing, and blindly adopting, 
an erroneous opinion had they read this 
paffage ; efpecially as it had been oppofed 
by one of their own* countrymen, (d) who 
was judicious, and well informed j they 
would not have fulminated an anathema 
againfl: all who doubted in Dr. Shaw. I, 
like them, render all homage to his me¬ 
rits, his book abounds in valuable know¬ 
ledge; but, as errors and truths are blended, 
1 cannot avoid removing the firfl:, whenever 
opportunity offers. 

(d) Pococke’s Travels, 

A king 
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A king of Egypt, having turned the courfe 
of the Nile, fe) which diffufed itfelf over the 
fands of Lybia, and the Delta being formed 
from the mud (f) of its waters, canals were 
cut to drain Lower Egypt. The monarchs 
who, till then, had refided at Thebes, re¬ 
moved nearer the mouth of the river, to enjoy 
an air more temperate, and be more ready to 
defend the entrance of their empire. They 
founded the city of Memphis, and endea¬ 
voured to render it equal to the ancient capi¬ 
tal, decorating it with many temples, (g) 
among which that of Vulcan drew the atten¬ 
tion of travellers : its grandeur, fumptuouf- 
nefs, and rich ornaments, each excited admi¬ 
ration. Another temple, befide the barren 

(e) See Letter I. 

(f) Though hiftory, which proves the Delta formed 
from the fands and mire of the Nile, no longer 
fubfifted, and though we Ihould rejeft the opinions of 
Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, Pliny, txc. who affirm the 
fact, we could not but admit it; having confidered this 
line part of Egypt. Throughout the Delta, no other 
Hones are found than thofe brought for the building of 
temples, and grand edifices ; nor is any thing to be 
obtained but the black mud of the Nile, mixed with 
fand, by digging in any part whatever twenty feet deep. 

(g) Strabo, lib. 17. 

$4 


plain. 
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plain, was dedicated to Serapis, the principal 
entrance to which was. a vaft Sphynx avenue. 
Egypt has always Iccn opprefled with fands, 
which, accumulating here, had half buried 
fome of the fphynx, and others up to the neck, 
in the time of Strabo at prefent they have 
difappeared. To prevent this difafter, they 
built a long mound, (h) on the South fide, 
which alfo ferved as a barrier againft the in¬ 
undations of the river, and the attacks of 
enemies. The palace of the kings, and a for- 
trefs built on the mountain, defended it on 
the Weft, the Nile on the Eaft, and to the 
North were lakes, beyond which was the 
plain of mummies, and the caufeway which 
led from Buliris to the great pyramids. Thus 
fituated, Memphis commanded the valley of 
Egypt, and communicated by canals with the 
lakes Maeris, and Mareotis. Its citizens might 
traverfe the kingdom in boats, and it, there¬ 
fore, became the centre of wealth, commerce, 
and arts, where aftronomy and geometry, 
invented by the Egyptians, flourilhed. ft) 
Hither the Greeks came to obtain know¬ 
ledge, which, carrying into their own coun- 

(h) Diodorus Siculus, lib, i, 

(ij Strabo, lib, 17, 

try. 
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try, they brought to perfedtion. Thebes and 
her hundred gates lay forgotten, and on the 
hill near Memphis rofe thofe proud monu¬ 
ments, thofe fuperb maufoleums, which, alone, 
of the wonders of the world, have braved 
deftru&ive time, and men ftill more deftruc- 
tive. The glory of Memphis endured for 
ages, till Cambyfes came, at the head of a 
formidable army, and laid Egypt defolate ; by 
this ferocious conqueror were her temples 
and famous edifices deftroyed. This was his 
endeavour, as it was to extinguifti the fciences, 
which a people, furrounded by waters and 
deferts, had, in their fertile valley, firft invent¬ 
ed. With their privileges the priefts loft 
a part of the knowledge that was attached to 
them. Memphis, however, disfigured as it 
was, preferved fuch remains of magnificence, 
that it ftill was the firft city of the world, 
and ftruggled, for more than two centuries, 
to (hake off the odious yoke of the Perfians. 
Alexander, to whom fhe yielded, revenged 
her wrongs, and, abandoning himlelf to guilty 
phrenzy, renewed the horrors Cambyfes had 
committed, at Thebes and Memphis, on 
Peri'epolis fk). Is there not juftice for empires 

(k) Quintus Curtius. 

as 
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as for individuals ? Charmed with the beau¬ 
ties of Egypt, the antiquities of which he 
vifited, he founded a city there in his own 
name, feveral ages before the Chriftian aera, 
which the Ptolemies, his fuccelfors, em- 
bellifhed, endeavouring to join the majeftic 
architecture of Egypt to the elegance of 
Greece. The Pharos role the admiration of 
the world ; Alexandria became another Rome, 
and arts and lciences, beneath the eye of the 
fovereign, fpread their brilliancy afar. Com¬ 
merce attracted wealth and abundance hither, 
and to the new capital Memphis daily faw its 
inhabitants remove. ( 1 ) Under Auguflus the 
latter was Hill a great city, populous, and full 
of foreigners, yet was but then the fecond in 
Egypt. Six hundred years after it was con¬ 
quered by the Arabs, after a long and bloody 
liege, who took it by aflault, and, according 
to Abulfeda, effected its deftruCtion. I will 
cite the palfage from this learned hiflorian, 
becauie it proves the fcite Pliny gave Mem¬ 
phis, and deftroys the error of various 
writers, (m) who pretend that the governors, 
under the emperors of Conftantinople, refided 

(l) Strabo, lib. 17. 

(m) Maillet—Father Sicar 4 . 

at 
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at Grand Cairo, when Amrou conquered 
Egypt. In my eighth letter I thought I 
had demonftrated this city did not then -exift; 
what follows is an addition: 1 proof: “ Menf 
“ ( n ) y (that is to fay Memphis) is the ancient 
Mafr (0) of Egypt, {landing on the wef- 
“ tern fliore of the Nile. Amrou, fon of 
« El Aas, took it by affault, totally deftroyed 
“ it, and, by order of Omar, fon of Kettab, 
“ built the city of Foftat, on the oppofite 
“ fhore. There are remarkable ruins at 
<* Menf—the remains of its ancient fplendor. 


(n) “ Menf hia mafr clcadima otiahiaan garbi el Nil. 
“ Oua lemma fatahha Amrou ebn el Aas kharabha oua 
“ bena el Foftat men elbar elalchar el fliarki be amr 
“ Omar ebn el Khattab. Oua be menf atar cadimo 
“ azima madfalo men elfakhour oua el menhouta el raa- 
*• foura. Oua alaiha dehan akhdar, oua khairo baki 
“ ila zamanna, hada lam ietkhaier men el ftiams oua 
“ khairha ala tool hada eldemma. Oua menf men mafr 
“ ala marhela cariba.” 

Abulfeda, Defcription of Egypt. 

(0) I obferved, in my letter on old Cairo, that the 
Arabs always beftow the name of Mafr on the capital of 
Egypt. Memphis bore it till ruined by Amrou; Foftat 
next, and preferved it, till Schaouar fet fire to the city 
to prevent its being taken by the French ; fince when 
Grand Cairo is called Mafr, and Foftat Mafr elatic, the 
ancient Mafr, or the ancient capital. 


*' which 
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<£ which are fufFered to decay j (tones the 
“ fculpture and painting of which excite won- 
<f der, and whofe colours neither fun nor air 
** have yet effaced. Menf is a fmall day’s 
“ journey from Grand Cairo.” 

This agrees with Pliny’s defcription, and 
with what yet remains. The village of Menf, 
a feeble refidue of an immenfe city, is fix 
leagues from Grand Cairo, on the weftern. 
lide of the Nile, precifely where the learned 
naturalift marks its fcite ; it being four leagues 
from Grand Cairo to the pyramids, and t\yo 
from thence to Menf. The ruins round it 
confirm the teftimony of Abulfeda, and the 
lakes fp) mentioned by Herodotus and Strabo 
have not entirely difappeared, one being near 
Saccara, with a grove of Acacia on the weft 
of Menf, the other precifely North, which, 
during the inundation, extends to the caufe- 
way thrown up in the marfh which feparates 
the Nile from the grand pyramids, and was 
made to facilitate the conveyance of the mar¬ 
ble for the paffages and coating of thefe 

(p) Thefe lakes, which all antiquity defcribcs near 
Memphis, are proof demonftrative it was fituated at 
Menf, and not at Giza, for there is no trace of any lake 
within three leagues of the latter. 


edifices. 
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edifices (q). The mound fubfifts with bridges 
built to leave the free circulation to the wa¬ 
ters, and, during the time of inundation, thofe 
who come to fee the pyramids coafl: it in 
boats. 

Thefe, Sir, were the lakes which the Mem¬ 
phians were obliged to crofs when they con¬ 
veyed their dead to the plains where the 
kings had raifed their maufoleums. As there 
were temples here (r) where expiatory facri- 
fices were offered for the deceafed, as thefe 
filent abodes were inviolable, and the impious 
man who fhould have dared profane and trou¬ 
ble their profound peace would have been 
punifhed with death, all the Egyptians wifhed 
here to be entombed. Each family funk, in 
the rock covered with fands, a gloomy habi¬ 
tation, where, in their turn, father and fon 
were depofited with religious piety, little fup- 
pofing that a time fhould come when the en¬ 
lightened people of Europe would have them 
torn from their fepulchres; or that their bodies, 
buried and preferved with fo much care, 

(q) Herodotus, Euterpe. 

(r) Each great pyramid had its temple, rnd priefts, 
whofe office was to immolate expiatory victims, and pray 
for the dead. 


would 
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would become an objedt of vile traffic. r fhd 
Greeks, who have been prefent (s) at the 
judgments the Egyptians, alone, of all the 
earth’s inhabitants, pronounced upon the 
dead, and who have feen the places where 
their bodies were brought in boats, on 
paying a fmall fee, have invented the fa* 
ble of Charon and Hell. The beauty 
of the plains beyond that vaft folitude, the 
fands, the canals, by which they were watered* 
preferving their eternally verdant banks, gave 
them the idea of the Styx, the Lethe, and the 
Elyfian fields, which their fruitful and fine 
imarn-jatiuiis embellifhed with all the beauties 

O 

of poetry. The fable gained credit among 
the populace, and became an-article of pagan 
religion. 

Such, Sir, are the reflections which atten¬ 
tively reading the ancients, and feeing the 
environs of the pyramids, have produced : 
may they be thought worthy your attention, 
and poflefs the merit of truth. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 


(0 Oya'p (£acri) ouyw&lov ^ (MTcccys'A't 

tfjj; 76AtT t,<i T Zv fCVfr/fKiJV fAilaAocfieiv. 

Diod, Sic. p. 13. Ed. Hen. Stcph. 1559. • 

LE T- 
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From BouJac to Damietta: that branch of 
the Nile, its canals, the villages, towns, 
and antiquities, on the banks, - defcribed. 
Of the fair of Fanta; the manners of the 
inhabitants of that part of Egypt the 
groves near Semennoud ; the chicken oveps 
at Manfoura, where the French artny was 
defeated ■, and the navigation of the ri¬ 
ver. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo, 1779. 

X T is fix teen months fince you received my 
laft letter -, during this long interval anxious 
friendfhip has often painted the misfortunes 
to which a traveller is expofed, in a barba¬ 
rous country, and has more than once made 
you fear for my life. Honoured be the feel¬ 
ings which to me are fo precious, and which 
my fympathetic heart repays. But calm 
your apprehenfions; travellers have a deity 
who exa&s prudence and fortitude, and, 

when 
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when religioufly obeyed, fhelters them from 
danger. Ceafe then your alarms, and attribute 
my filence to my continual journeys and 
labours. Yet, Sir, forget not to write to 
me. The worth of a letter is here fully 
known ; it is opened with , tranfport, read 
with avidity, and the day of its reception is 
a day of feftivity. Beneath this burning fun, 
amid thefe deferts, the want of a friend is 
powerfully felt; and whatever brings him 
to memory is rnoft precious. Seldom does 
a Frenchman find, among Turks and Arabs, 
a heart that vibrates with his own, and 
crouding fenfations are born and die unpar¬ 
ticipated. Pity me, therefore, and fend me 
what confolation abfence can receive; that, 
while I read characters your hand has traced, 
I may fee, may hear, you; while fancy, 
fweet enchantrefs, but illufive, gives me 
momentary happinefs, and flrews the thorny 
road of life with flowers.—Let us continue 
our correfpondence. 

During the long filence of which you com¬ 
plain, my time has been employed. Sir, in 
making two journeys into Lower Egypt, 
vifiting the towns and canals of the eaftern 
branch of the Nile, and living a year at 

Damietta, 
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Damietta, to acquire more perfe&ly the Arabic 
dialed fpoken in Syria. A thoufand times 
have I wandered over the delicious environs 
of this city, not yet fatisfied with contem¬ 
plating the beauties of nature, with behold¬ 
ing the happy pifture of plenty. I have 
traced the army of Louis IX from its land¬ 
ing to Manfoura. Honeft Joinville has writ¬ 
ten the hiftory of that expedition, the begin¬ 
ning of which was fo profperous, and the 
end fo unhappy ; but his narration is obfcure, 
and leaves much to wilh. The curious 
accounts of the Arabic authors, and an 
infpedtion of the places, have given me the 
means of elucidating and fupplying infor¬ 
mation which he could not acquire. When 
I have defcribed my journey, I will endeavour 
to retrace this fliort, but interefting, part of 
our hiftory. 

The fifteenth of February .I went for Da¬ 
mietta, in a Cii/i'.i/, that is to fay, a let's boat 
than a macb, and built for pleafure. It con¬ 
tained a imall, and a larger cabin, which we 
carpetted; a mat in the form of a canopy, 
raifed on the deck, fheltered us from the fun, 
while we beheld the country we paffed. A 

Vox.. 1. T faithful 
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faithful JanifTary, who had been in the army 
of the famous Ali Bey, and an Arabian fer- 
vant, accompanied me, all well armed, a 
very neceffary precaution on the branch of 
Damietta, where attacks are continual. The 
Fellah, (r) who inhabit the Ihores, come, 
under favour of darknefs, ailail the boats, 
and, if not refilled, murder the paflengers, 
and feize their effefts. A foreigner ought to 
be well allured of his fervants, and the fidelity 
of the patron or captain, who, often in collu- 
fion with the thieves, lhare the fpoil. Taught 
by experience, I give this advice to future 
travellers, having nearly loft my life for not 
having followed it at firft. 

The moll eflential llores are rice and coffee, 
which we took care to provide. The villages 
will fupply milk, eggs, and poultry; we added 
fome bottles of old wine of Cyprus, which 
Mahamet Alfalama, (s) though a good muf- 
fulman, was very happy to partake of occa- 

(r) Egyptian hufbandmen. 

(s) Mahamet AfTalama, the JanifTary, who accompa¬ 
nied me, was honeft, brave, and faithful. I had great 
obligations to him during my travels, and at my depar¬ 
ture he entered into the fervic* of the French conful at 
Alexandria. 

fionally. 
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fionally, though always in a corner, and taking 
care not to be feen even by the boatmen. 

We left Boulac about one o’clock, with a 
ferene fky, and a heat as temperate as one of 
our fineft days of fpring. The inundation had 
been over about fix weeks, and the waters of 
the Nile infenfibly decreafed. The current 
being rather flow, and the north wind blow¬ 
ing, the men were obliged to take to their 
oars. Wheat and barley began to ripen. The 
carthamus and dourra, or Indian millet, were 
a foot high j and the third crop of lucern was 
fpringing j cucumbers and water - melons 
fpread their flexible branches over the river 
banks, and beans were almoft ripe. The 
foliage of the trees was verdant, but diffe¬ 
rently tindlured, and the orange and citron 
were in flower. Such was the afpedt of the 
country on the fifteenth of February. 

Continuing to row, an hour’s paffage 
brought us to the mouth of the canal of 
Adrian, which ran to that of the Red Sea, 
traverfing the village Kelioub, and pafling 
north of Heliopolis. Two leagues lower is the 
village Charakhania, below which the Nile 
feparates on each fide the Delta. Here Hero- 
T 2 dotus 
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dotus and Pomponius Mela placed the ancient 
city of Cercaforum. (t) D’Anville, following 
Strabo, defcribes it on the weftern fhore of the 
Nile, at the village El Arkfas. 

We are compenfated for the flownefs 'with 
which we advance by the amuling light of 
boats continually palling and repalling, and 
a rich country, various in its produ&ions, 
and abounding in cattle. Arrived at Batn el 
Bakara , where the Nile divides, we left the 
branch of Rofetta, and proceeded along that 
of Damietta. The firll elbows eaftward, the 
fecond flows north, in a right line, therefore 
has the greatell quantity of water, for which 
reafon the moll conliderable canals are cut 
from it, as I lhall Ihew. 

The fun fets, and our mariners dread 
paffing the night oppolite Dagoua, a fmall 
town, where thieves harbour. In the time of 
Father Sicard, a certain Habib, had eftab- 
blilhed his tyranny there, and, making pre- 
fents to the men in power at Cairo, levied 
contributions on all palTengers. The place 
is Hill infefted with pirates, and, laft year, 

(t) Herodotus, lib. 2. and Mela fay, that the city 
of Cercaforum flood near the divifion of the Nile, on 
the eaftern fhore, where Charakhania now Hands. 

a large 
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a large boat, in which were more than thirty 
Turks, and myfelf, was attacked; our arms 
and behaviour repelled the enemy, who 
wanted to plunder, not fight; we therefore 
determined to call: anchor oppofite the fmall 
village Zoufeti; and, while the fervant pre¬ 
pared i'upper, I walked with my Janiflary into a 
neighbouring wood; each with a pair of piftols 
at the girdle, a large fabre by the fide, and a 
doubled barrelled mufket on the Ihoulder. 

Several rows of trees, planted round a 
vaft field, formed a femicircular enclofure; 
the fides of which reached to the river. 
About the middle were banks, under fycamore 
trees, and on the right and left were pomegra¬ 
nate, palm, tamarind, and orange trees, pro- 
mifeuoufly planted, which formed various 
fmall groves. Among them grew tufts of 
Hennai, a pleafing fihrub, with leaves that dye 
yellow; the cool grafs, variety of trees, in¬ 
termingling bufhes, orange, and citron flow¬ 
ers, flocks of doves, which fought an afylum 
under the thick foliage, and abundance of cat¬ 
tle, brought from grazing, altogether formed 
a mod chearful and animated feene, which 
infpired thole fweet fenfations of happinels 

T 3 that 
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that profpedts of bounteous and beautiful na¬ 
ture never fail to produce. 

We went up to the hulbandmen’s huts, 
and the women, who were round, immedi¬ 
ately retired. The men remained, and, from 
our drefs, fuppofing we were the officers of 
fome Bey, who came to exadt contributions, 
had their fears, which we difpelled by telling 
them we only afked milk, and new laid eggs. 
They haftened to fupply our wants, and re- 
condudted us to the boat, where, notwith- 
flanding, their friendfliip, we kept fentinel all 
night, each mounting guard in his turn j no¬ 
thing happened however to trouble our re- 
pofe. 

February 16th. 

After fleeping fome hours, wrapped in my 
cloak, after the Arabian manner, the noife 
of the departing watermen awakened^ me. 
The fun rofe, and, the dew having fallen 
plentifully, there was a pure and clear fky. 
Looking toward the wood, where we had 
walked over night, I law flocks of birds, 
white as fnow, perched on the tops of the 
trees, which the Arabs name oxkeeper, be- 
caufe they always accompany thefe animals. 

They 
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They are the fize of a pheafant, with red 
feet, and black beaks ; their filver plumage 
formed an agreeable contrail with the dark 
green of the date tree. Thoufands of doves 
flew from one, duller of trees to another, and, 
by their cooing, celebrated the birth of day; 
while flocks of pigeons left their houfes on 
the river banks;' thefe tame b^rds, never 
hunted, never terrified by noify gun-pow¬ 
der, are without fear, and do not avoid man. 

Our anchor weighed, we coalled the lefifc 
fide of the river, aided by the current, and the 
oar ; for the wind continued contrary, and 
pafled near CaJ’r fuj Faraounia, fituated at 
the beginning of a large canal, which, 
obliquely traverfmg the Delta, falls into the 
Rofetta branch. On the right of the Nile 
we perceived various hamlets, loll in the 
dillant horizon, often pafled numerous illands, 
of which the river is full, and foon law the 
fmall fort of Tant, furrounded by a fmall 
canal. 

An hour after quitting it we came before 
the village Dagoua, the retreat of robbers, 
where the elbowing Nile feems willing to 

(u) Cafr fignifies village. 

T 4 
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detain travellers. From this winding there 
is a canal cut, as large as the Saone, which 
runs into the canal of Faraounia before it 
paffes Menouf, the capital of the firfl pro¬ 
vince of the Delta. It is navigable from 
Auguft to December, for large boats, and I 
have rowed entirely up it from Nadir, on the 
Rofetta branch, to that of Damietta. It runs 
from northeaft to fouthwefl, nor can any thing 
-be more chearful or rich than its banks, which 
deem a terreflrial paradife. This large canal 
Supplies others, which I fhall defcribe on the 
map. One of them running to the lake of 
Bourlos, paffes the town of Tanta, where 
there is a eonfiderable annual fair, to which 
the inhabitants of the Upper and Lower 
Egypt come, in crouds, to exchange their, 
native products for India fluffs, Moka cof¬ 
fee, and French cloths. It continues a week. 
Defire of gain brings fome of the Egyptians, 
and love of pleafure many more. Ten thou- 
fand boats are upon the canal at this feafon, 
all carrying abundance of provifions, where 
are good cheer, mufic, and rejoicing. There 
are nearly as many tents pitched on fhore, to 
which the mod famous courtezans of Egypt 
fail not tp come. They likewife go on board 

the 
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the boats, where they difplay their talents 
for dancing, finging, and gallantry. Many 
glafs lamps are nightly lighted, the repeti¬ 
tion of which refledts innumerable dars in the 
waters. The tents have the fame, (x) and 
this wonderful illumination, for the extent 
of a league, produces, on the grafs and the 
crydal dream, charming effedts. Thefe fairs, 
much frequented, are not uncommon. They 
are the remains of the ancient pilgrimages 
of the Egyptians to Canopus, Sais, and Bu- 
badus. 

Joyfully quitting Dagoua, we pafled va¬ 
rious hamlets, and difcovered, on the right, 
the village of Atrib, (y) where there is 
nothing remarkable but the name, its huts 
being built over the ruins of the ancient 
Atribis. Ammianus Marcellinus affirms 
this was one of the mod confiderable cities 
in Egypt; if fo, it is adonifhing that not 
one of its monuments remain. A large 
canal runs a little below Atrib, toward the 
eaftern part of lake Menzala; another, be- 

(x) Herodotus tells us that at the feafts of Ifis, in the 
city of Buiiri>, of Diana at Bubaftus, and in other cities, 
of Egypt, there were like illuminations. Euterpe, lib. 2. 

(y) D’Anviiie places this town and eanal too low. 

ginning 
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ginning near the angle of the Delta (ss) t 
fell into it there, and they, together, 
formed the Pelufiac branch. Following its 
courfe, we come to Phacufa, where the 
canal began, which communicated with the 
Red Sea, and palled the great city of Bubaf- 
tus, where Diana was worfhiped, and in 
whofe honour a magnificent temple was 
there cre&ed. This worlhip is deferibed 
by Herodotus in a pi£turefque manner. I 
will cite the paflage, as it will ferve to 
prove how little the manners of the Egyp¬ 
tians have changed, fince that excellent hifto- 
rian. 

** The people come in crouds from all 
“ parts of Egypt to the feaft of Diana, at 
** Bubaftus i multitudes of boats row to- 
** wards the city, in each of which female 
<c fingers are accompanied by cymbals, and 
“ the tambour de bafque : men play on the 
«« flute, others fing, and beat time with 
♦« their hands. They flop oppofite all the 

(z) Herodotus, and Pomponius Mela, pofitively fay 
the Nile was triple below the town of Cercaforum, the 
feite of which I have indicated, becaufe it divided into 
three branches. The mod eaftern, that of Bubaftus, 
or Pclufium, is not navigable j the two others ftill are. 

“ towns 
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« towns they pafs, and the mufic (trikes up. 
•* Women (a), abandoning themfdves to 
“ exceffive mirth, intice, by the molt un- 
“ guarded expreflions, all they meet; fing 
“ licentious airs, and perform lafcivious 
«* dances. Being come to Bubaftus, the 
«« people offer up innumerable facrifices, du- 
<« ring the feftival, and drink more wine 
«« in one day than in all the year befide. 
« Above feven hundred thoufand people 
“ affemble here.” 

The Egyptians, fince Herodotus, have 
been governed by various nations, and, at 
length, are funk deep in ignorance and da- 
very, but their true character has undergone 
no change. The frantic ceremonies the Pa¬ 
gan religion authorized are now renewed 
around the fepulchres of Santons (b), before 
the churches of the Copts fcj, and in the 
fairs I mentioned. Their love of pilgrimages 

(a) Thefe, no doubt, are the Almai, which were not 
then more decent than now. 

(b) On certain days the Mahometans vifit the fepul¬ 
chres of perfons they hold to be faints, and keep their 
feftivals with mirth, banquetting, and licentiouf- 
nefs. 

(c) Much the fame do the Copts celebrate the 
feftival of Saint Gemiana, in the Lower Egypt. 

dill 
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dill iubfifts; their tnuhc and dances are the 
lame; and, though fliackled by mahometa- 
nifm, their native humours preponderate, 
and the predile&ions of their forefathers re¬ 
tain their afcendency: fo true is it that old 
habits, fpringing from the climate, predomi¬ 
nate over laws ; like a torrent down a decli¬ 
vity, the courfe of which a legiflature can¬ 
not flop, but may turn fo as not only to pre¬ 
vent its ravages, but, to render it ufeful. Let 
us continue our voyage. 

Below Atrib the villages are fo near each 
other that the banks of the Nile feem a con¬ 
tinued town, interrupted only by gardens, 
and aromatic groves. Contemplating the lu¬ 
cid fky, the variegated trees, the numerous 
herds, and the ever fpringing wealth of an 
inexhauftible foil, we fay, let us not wonder 
the Egyptians have produced the mod mar¬ 
vellous works in the world; they pofTeffed 
knowledge, the fined of climates, and a coun¬ 
try which aflcs nothing from man but to 
fcatter feed over its furface. Tyranny and 
barbarifm have fpread defolation here; yet, 
what might not a people, friends of the arts 
and fciences, dill undertake j what treafures 
Plight they not gain from commerce and agri¬ 
culture. 
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culture, or what advantages not render fci- 
ence and hiftory, by the interpretation of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics! Excufe thefe reflec¬ 
tions, thefe hopes of a traveller, who beholds 
the mifery and the wealth of a country fo beau¬ 
teous. After four hours pafling i (lands and ham¬ 
lets, I landed at Mit rhamr, and walked over 
this populous trading town, where there is 
nothing remarkable, nothing that befpeaks an¬ 
tiquity. The Bazards are narrow and ob- 
feure, the ftreets crooked and dirty. There 
is a mofque, with a fquare tower, which I 
fuppofe to have been a church before the 
conquefl: of the Arabs, for there is not fuch a 
minaret in all Egypt; they being round, 
fmall and high. 

Oppofite Mit rhamr is Zephta, which, crof- 
fing the river, we vifited, and which, like 
the firft, was not worth our trouble. The 
walls of the houfes are fome mud, others 
brick j many of them are ruinous with no¬ 
body to repair them. The inhabitants ap¬ 
pear miferable, and it is viflblc that not for 
them is the fatnefs of the furrounding lands. 

The fun role, and we, continuing our route, 
faw villages in the fame abundance; much more 
fo on this branch than on that of Roll-tea; v- hich 

we 
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we muft attribute to the deftru&ion of feveral 
cities, formerly, in the eaftern part of the 
Delta. As they became defolate, the repairing 
of the canals was neglected, the lands uncul¬ 
tivated, and the people coming nearer the 
river, have there fixed their habitations. How 
many barren fields would a good government 
give back to agriculture! The wind contra¬ 
ry, the rowers fatigued, and night approach¬ 
ing, we caft anchor between an idaad and 
Mit Demfis, a place not too fafe, but we 
determined to keep good watch. 

Feb. 17th. 

While we quietly flept, two fwimmers, 
under favour of darknefs, approached the boat, 
toward midnight. Our fentinel, the janifiary, 
perceiving them, by ftar light, gave the alarm, 
and fired his mulket. They difappeared, and, 
the noife waking us, we ran to arms j but he 
calmed our fears by informing us of the truth. 
So adroit are thefe thieves that, finding the 
pafiengers afleep, they fwim away with a part 
of their effedts, and even with large packets : 
if furprifed, they dive, and elude purfuit. 
This alarm kept us awake all night, and to 
charm away drowfinefs, Mahomet Aflalama 

recounted 
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recounted the battles of Ali Bey, which were 
enlivened by large cups of Moca coffee, occa- 
fionally emptied by us, and drank here at all 
hours. The Turks think it braces, and hold 
it neceffary in a country where, relaxed by 
heat, the ftomach fcarcely can perform its 
functions ; for this reafon they call it Ca- 
houai (d), fignifying flrength. Be this as it 
may, the Egyptians commonly drink three 
cups a day, and often much more, without 
any of the terrible effeds European phyfi- 
cians have attributed to coffee. 

Slow coming d ay at length appeared, and 
the riling fun was more pale than ufual, which 
betokened a fouth wind, and which foon 
riling, we fet fail. As we pafled, we per¬ 
ceived a canal, beginning below Mit Demfis, 
and taking its courfe towards the lake Men- 
zala. The wind frefhening, our bark, fwift- 
ly, cut the waves, and we prefently came to 
the village of Boufir fej , on the weftern bank 

of 

(d) The Arabs call it Born, when in grain, and Cahou- 
ai when ground. From Cahouai the Europeans have- 
formed the word coffee. 

(t) Abulfeda enumerates four cities fo named in 
Upper, and one in Lower Egypt,- which is that I (peak 
•f, called, to diftinguiih it, Boujir Bantt. 


Herodotus, 
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of the Nile, two leagues from Semennoudj pet-* 
fedtly according in fituation with that which 
Herodotus and Strabo give to the ancient city 
of Bufiris the capital of a Nomos prodigious 
multitudes of people were drawn hither by 
the {lately temple, corifecrated to Ifis, the 
Grecian Ceres, this being one of the moll fre¬ 
quented pilgrimages of Egypt. Not a veflige 
of ancient fplendour can be feen at Boufir j 
{landing befide the river, no doubt, the pre-^ 
cious marbles of the temple have been carried 
off; and it may be, alfo, that fome remains 
might be found under the huts that have fince 
been built there. 

A league below Boufir, we faw the mouth 
of a canal, which, joining an arm of that of 
Menouf, pafled near Mehallai, and flowed 
toward lake Bourlos ff). A little farther I 

perceived 


Herodotus, lib. 2. and Strabo, lib. 17, place Bufiris 
above Sebennytus, now Semennoud, proceeding up the 
river, which is the prefent pofition of Boufir. 

Strabo, fpeakingof this place, affirms the fables told 
of the cruel Bufiris have no foundation whatever, that 
Egypt never had a king fo called, and that malice had 
invented them in return for the inhofpitality of the 
Egyptians, who did not love ftrangers. Lib. 17. 

(f) So called by mariners, as is the cape which make's 
its headland. 
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perceived a fmall wood, where, in a former 
voyage, 1 had landed; and, as the fituation 
was charming, I was determined to dine 
there j accordingly we went on ftiore. A 
long row of willows of Babylon, ftrong and 
tall, extends along the river bank the flexible 
branches dip in the waters. Behind thefe are 
pomegranates, which, planted in quincunx, 
and forming a pleafant grove, is furrounded by 
a canal. From the Nile, at the far end, is a 
field, various in its productions, and termi¬ 
nated by huts, among which was the orange 
tree, in bloom. Seated beneath the willows 
upon the river bank, before us was an ifland 
dividing its ftream, the verdant grafs of which 
attracted the eye: on the oppofite fhore, 
were the villages Salania, Mit Abulhari, and 
Gerah, feparated only by clutters of date and 
orange trees, and fome fields of pulfe and 
grain. On the right, Boufir might juft be 
perceived; and, on the left, the town of 
Semennoud, with its lofty minarets. I never 
beheld a more agreeable fituation. The 
verdure, flowers, foliage, villages, towns, 
waters, earth, and heavens, all gave pleafure 
to the fight. We dined in this delightful 
fpot, where I twice have flopped, and twice 
Vor. I. U have 
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having felt that involuntary charm, that pure 
and tranquil content, that expanfion of the 
foul, which the beauties of nature fo power¬ 
fully excite, by the grateful fuperabundance 
{he fheds: happy he, who at fuch a moment 
finds a fympathizing heart, to which he can 
communicate, and by the communication 
infpire, fimilar fenfations. Weft of this wood, 
a league and a half, is Mehalla el Kebira, 
capital of Garbia, the fecond province of the 
Delta, and the -refidence of a Bey. This 
town is called Kebira the Great, becaufe the 
Delta contains not any more confiderable. 
It has a manufactory of cloth, and fal-ammo- 
niac, and a great trade ; the furrounding 
rivers ferving to tranfport its merchandize 
over all Egypt. The country round contains 
numerous villages, herds, and the productions 
of land ever fertile. Mehalla has replaced 
the cities of Sebennytus and Bufiris, but not 
their magnificence : it contains no remark¬ 
able edifice. 

While we tranquilly were feated on the 
river bank, a violent fouth-eaft windrofe, blew 
a ftorm, and raifed clouds of fine and fcorch- 
ing duft, which obfeured the heavens, and 
fpread a gloomy palenefs over the face of 

nature. 
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nature. This veil of darknefs, through which 
the fun appeared like blood, continued about 
two hours. When fuch like whirlwinds fur- 
prize the traveller in the defert, he foon is 
buried, if not flickered by a tent, and, if the 
temped continues long, even this alylum 
becomes hi? grave ; the tent and himfelf both 
being entombed under a hill of find. The 
wind fell, the fky cleared, and, gaining our 
boat, we proceeded to Semennoud. 

This was the ancient Sebennytus, the capital 
of a Nomos; it is a middle fized, populous, 
trading place, where hazards, well fupplied, 
afford various commodities, tolerably cheap. 
Except mofques, all the buildings are of 
brick ; nor could I difeover any antiquities. 
Half a league north of Semennoud is the 
canal of Thebania, carried to the lake 
Bourlos, near the ruins of Butis the Great; 
fg) which city had two temples, dedicated to 
Apollo and Diana, and was famous alfo for the 
oracle of Latona, which all Egypt came to 
confult. The temple of this g-ddefs was vafl 
and magnificent, and lurrounded by a portico 
fifty feet high, refting on marble columns; 

l■■) Her 'lotus Euterpe. 

u 
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a rock of granite, (h) its outward furface 
fixty feet fquare, formed a fan&uary, hollowed 
in it by the mallet and chiflel; and aftone of 
equal furface, and fix feet thick, covered it en¬ 
tirely. No modern travellers have vifited Butis, 
becaufe it would be exceedingly dangerous; 
wherefore we cannot affirm the defcription of 
Herodotus to be exadt: however, having feen 
the column of Alexandria, and other monu¬ 
ments, not lefs furprizing, we are led to believe 
this hiftorian, who had been on the fpot, has 
not impofed upon pofterity. 

A league and a half from Semennoud, near 
the canal of Thebania, is a large mount, 
covered with ruins, called by Pococke, and 
father Sicard, Bha Beit , houfe of beauty j the 
Turks in my company named it Rajar Beit, 
houfe of ftone be this as it may, thefe are 
the ruins of a grand temple, wholly of 
marble; the walls, ten feet thick at the bot¬ 
tom, were of red fpotted granite, found in 

(h) This enormous rock, two hundred and forty 
feet in circumference, was brought from a quarry in the 
ifle of Philse, near the catara&s, on rafts, for the fpace 
of twd hundred leagues, to its deftined place, and, with¬ 
out contradi£tion, was the heavieft weight ever moved by 
human power. 


the 
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the quarries of Syene, and which bears a 
perfect polifh. The columns, four feet in 
diameter, had the head of Ifis for their capi¬ 
tals. Among thefe remains are fragments of 
the fine marble ftatues which embellifhed this 
{lately edifice. The ftones are full of hiero¬ 
glyphics, among which are men with pointed 
bonnets, youthful women, birds, and various 
animals, all admirably fculptured, excellent 
in their attitudes, and more pure in their tafte, 
and perfefl, than any other of the Egyptian 
fculpture. Thefe fine ruins are abandoned 
to the Turks, who daily come and carry off 
blocks of marble, or faw columns in pieces to 
make mill-ftones. 

Pococke and father Sicard agree in faying 
this temple was built by Bufiris, in honour of 
Ifis j but its fcite does not correfpond with 
that attributed by Herodotus and Strabo to 
this city, which, as I have Paid, flood two 
leagues above Semennoud, where the village 
of Boufir now (lands. I rather think, with 
D’Anville, the edifice in queftion was in the 
city of Ifis itfelf, which Pliny and Stephen of 
Byfantium placed towards the bottom of the 
Delta. Were Egypt not fubjedt to barba¬ 
rians, might it be fearched, many doubts 

U 3 would 
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would be removed, which obfcure the ancient 
hidory of the country. After every poffible 
afliftance, there are points on which we only 
can approach, but never dare flatter ourfelves 
with having attained, the truth. 

Returning from our walks toward evening, 
Mahamet Aflalamai, to whom fitting and 
fmoaking was a pleafure a thoufand times 
fuperior to all the moft wondrous ruins of 
the world, invited me into a coffee-houfe 
where he heard mufic; and I went the more 
willingly becaufe, fpeaking Arabic, I might 
pafs for a Turk. Being armed, well drefled, 
and in military habits, we were taken for 
officers of the JaniflTaries, and the tradefpeople 
of Semennoud riling, ceded the place of 
honour. They fquatted on matted feats, we 
fat on a raifed fofa, where the matter of the 
houfe prefented us bimfelf with moka, and 
lighted our pipes. A dancing girl, who 
amufed the company, immediately came to 
m, and, according to cuftom, affumed the 
moft voluptuous gettures and lafeivious atti¬ 
tudes, keeping time to cymbals, and a tam¬ 
bour de bafque, and receiving applaufe in 
proportion as her poftures were lignificant 
and indecent •, and the was careful to oblige 

her 
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Jier company. The dance ended, feating 
herfelf by us, fhe fang moals in praife of the 
muflfulmen, and afterwards chearful airs. 
This courtezan called herfelf Bedaouij was 
fourteen, and of an exquifite form, which wa$ 
not concealed by her light filk drefs, negli¬ 
gently tied with a long fafh. Her perfumed 
ebony locks defcended in trefies to her heels j 
a veil, gracefully raifed, covered her fhoul- 
ders; her eyes were black and fine ; her Ikin 
lefs brown than common ; her mouth and 
fmile charming; but, in my opinion, fhe was 
disfigured by two blue fpots fhe had made in 
her cheeks with gunpowder, and a ring hang¬ 
ing from one of her noftrils. She had come 
from Cairo to feek her fortune, and, finding 
us generous, offered to accompany us during 
our voyage, which we civilly declined, and 
returned to fleep in our boat. 

February 18. 

Taking good care to lay in provifions at Se- 
mennoud, whereareexCellentpigeons, poultry, 
and fine flavoured frefh butter, we departed at 
day-break, and hoifled fail. The wind almoft 
eafl, we hoifled fail, and in two hours faw the 
U 4 minarets 
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minarets of Manfoura, whither we foon came, 
and, being curious to examine a city fo 
famous for the misfortunes of Louis IX. and 
his fortitude, I landed. It is tolerably large, 
but unfortified; the ftreets narrow, and the 
houfes of brick, as is ufual in the Delta. One 
part is half in ruins j and here, no doubt, it 
was that the brave Joinville, who had pene¬ 
trated thus far, fo long defended himfelf 
againft the Egyptians, and efcaped, covered 
with wounds. Here the Duke of Britanny 
loft an eye : but I ihall referve thefe anec¬ 
dotes for the ftiort narrative I have promifed. 

Manfoura is a modern town, the origin of 
which Abulfeda thus gives: (i) “ King 
“ Kamel, (k) fonofEl Adel, founded Man- 
“ foura, where the Nile divides; one branch 
running to Damietta, the other to Ach- 


(i) “ Oua el Manfoura benaha el melee, el kamel ebn 
“ el adel, and mafterek cl Nil ila doumiat, oua achmoun 
tl benaha fi ouegg el adou lamma haferou doumiat.” 

The above paflage proves the learned Pococke was mif- 
taken in fuppofing this city the Tanis, or Zoan, of 
Scripture. 

(k) The feventh of the Ayoubite kings; he died at Da- 
mafeus, in the year 635 of the Hegyra. 

** moun, 
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* moun, (l) as a bulwark againft the enemy, 
« c who then befieged Damietta.” (m) 

The Chriftians of Syria, fettled at Man- 
foura, (n) are the chief traders, and the prin¬ 
cipal articles are the fine rice growing round 
the lake, and fal-ammoniac. Here are vaft 
chicken-ovens j and, as Egypt is the only 
country where this mode of hatching is prac- 
tifed, I will defcribe it. 

Imagine a building of two ftories, one 
under ground* and the other but little above, 
equally divided, length-ways, by a narrow 
gallery; on the right and left are fmall cells, 
where the eggs are putj the upper-ftory is 
vaulted with an ox-eye aperture at the top, 
and a fmaller one on the floor, by which heat 
is communicated below* both have a fmall 
window carefully clofed, and only one low 
door for the whole building. The eggs are 


(l) Achmoun was built by the Arabs, near the lake 
Menzala, and fometimes called by them Achmoun Tanis, 
it having replaced the ancient city of Tanis, the ruins of 
which are ftcn in an iile of the lake. Achmoun was 
founded in the reign of Elmetouakkel. Elmacin. 

(mj King Kamel built Manl'oura, while the crufaders 
laid fiege to Damietta, thirty-one years prior to the 
expedition of Louis IX. Macrizi. 

(n) Manfoura, in Arabic, Ggnifies the victorious. 

arranged 
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arranged in heaps in* the lower ftpryj and a 
fire of fun-dried cow-dung kindled in the 
upper, morning and night, an hour each. 
This is repeated for eight days, and the build¬ 
ing, being fufficiently heated, the fire is 
put out, every aperture clofed, and a part of 
the eggs heaped up below are carried above. 
The fuperintendant occafionally examines if 
it be neceffary to increafe or diminifh the 
heat. On the nineteenth day the chickens 
begin to move in their {hells, nibble with 
their beaks on the twentieth, endeavouring 
to break their prifon, and are ufually com¬ 
pletely hatched on the twenty-firft : then do 
thefe heaps of eggs, apparently lifelefs, begin 
to move, and roll about the floor, and thou- 
fands of little various coloured chickens to 
run and hop round the apartment. This 
fight is truly diverting. They are carried in 
panniers, and cried about the ftreets on the 
morrow, each houfe flocking itfelf at a 
half-penny apiece. Various authors have 
faid thefe fowls are not fo good as thofe 
hatched by the hen, but they are miflaken. 
A French cook I faw at Grand Cairo bought 
them every year, and when well fed they 
became excellent poultry. People here fay 

the 
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the villagers of Bermai only know the fe¬ 
rret of this mode of incubation, but this I 
cannot certify. 

Having examined Manfoura, we went to 
fee the canal, which, north of the town, 
is wide, deep, and runs to the lake Men- 
zala, below Achmoun ; the palling of it 
was fatal to the French army, and its 
blood-ftained waters walhed away the dead. 
Our curiofity fatisfied, we fet fail towards 
evening. The Nile near Manfoura takes 
another, and a north-eaft, direction. The 
country on each fide is equally fertile, but 
the villages lefs frequent. We palled Diaft, 
about dulk, which place is nearly a day’s 
journey from Saint Gemiana, where the Copts 
go on pilgrimage, and at which time the 
neighbouring plain is covered with tents. 
Chriftians and Mahometans promifcuoufly, 
feaft for a week, have horfe races, wine and 
good cheer; and, dancing girls coming in 
crouds, Bacchus and Venus are not banilhed 
the feltival. 

Night came on •, but darknefs, neither thick 
nor impenetrable, here, is rather a tranfpa- 
rent veil, half concealing objeds, through 

which 
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which the azure ferene fky is Teen, and all 
the thining hoft of heaven. The ftars feem 
brighter, and larger, than in cooler climates, 
and night, in Egypt, has a thdufand charms 
which are rarely felt in Europe. Never is 
her mild face obfcured by utter darknefs, 
never her tranquillity difturbed by tempeftu- 
ous winds, nor do defcending torrents ever 
produce a temporary chaos. When the fun 
fefs, the wind ufually falls ; nature be¬ 
comes perfedtly calm, and contemplative 
man may then, untroubled, undifturbed, 
iludy himfelf and his faculties. Aftronomy, 
whofe refidence is in the heavens, viewing 
the fplendid firmament, may follow the 
courfe of the ftars through the immenfity 
of fpace. 

While failing with the ftream, wander¬ 
ing lights informed us of the approach of 
boats, going' upwards. There was one, 
that, palling, ran foul of us, by which 
we were near being funk. We immediately 
made for fliore to examine if there was no 
leak, where we refolved to pafs the night. 
This accident happened near the finall vil¬ 
lage of Saoualim, and this was the fecond 

time 
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time that place had almoft proved fatal to 
me, as I will fhew, for the inftrudtion of 
thofe whom curiofity may bring to Egypt. 

The year before, I failed from Cairo, with 
a French officer, who was going to embark, 
at Damiettaj for India, by the way of Baf- 
fora: we had only one fervant, and three 
mariners j and this officer, during the voy¬ 
age, opened and counted a box of fequins. 
This, as I told him, was putting our liyes 
in danger, but he difregarded me. The failors, 
feeing the gold, confpired to have us mur¬ 
dered, which they could not execute the two 
firft nights, we being on our guard. A 
contrary wind forcing us to lie-to, on the 
third, one of them went to a neighbouring 
hamlet, and, an hour after, returning, laid 
down to reft with the others. The fatigue of 
heat, and long watching, overcame us, and 
I had flept foundly about an hour when I 
felt as if fuddenly ffiaked, and was perfectly 
awake, without knowing how. The moon 
flione bright, and the firft objedt I beheld 
was a man, with one foot in the boat, and 
an uplifted poniard. I ran to my double 
barrelled mulket, and, clapping it to his 
breaft, cried, in Arabic, he was dead if he 

did 
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did not retire. The fellow flood motion- 
lefs, with furprize; and I, inftantly, per¬ 
ceived, a few paces further, thrc'e others, 
armed with fabres, and piftols; I watched 
their motions, and determined to fire on the 
firft who offered the leaft threat; but durft 
not turn my head to wake my companion, 
left they fhould attack me. Him whom I 
held in play having drawn back, I awakened 
the officer, who armed himfelf, and while 
the thieves held council, two paces from 
us, 1 let flip the boat, and we pafled to 
the other fide of the river. During this 
whole fcene, the boatmen and fervant feign¬ 
ed to be in a dead fleep, nor could my 
calling awaken them ; blows were necelfary 
for that. When I came to Damietta, I per¬ 
ceived the rafcals had ftolen feveral of my 
effects, but the fear of the baftinado com¬ 
pelled reftoration. Efcaped this danger, I 
returned thanks to Providence, who per¬ 
mitted me to awake fo feafonably; two 
minutes more would have been too late. 

igth. 

The remembrance of the part made us 
watch all night; but the precaution was 
needlefs: we remained undifturbed. Our 

boat. 
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boat, having been only flightly damaged, 
above water, we departed, betimes, paffed 
Farefcour, and, two hours after, difcovered 
the charming town of Damietta, forming a 
vaft crefcent on the eaftern fhore of the Nile. 
Numerous boats and fmall velfels were at 
anchor there, and we proceeded to the cuf- 
tom-houfe. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET 
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LETTER XXIH. 

Hijiory of Damietta, ancient and modern } 
when founded: their fcite: travellers re- 
futed who have all confounded or mifplaced 
them in their maps and narratives. Mo¬ 
dern Damietta ; its extent, trade, baths, 
inhabitants, and charming environs, bowers, 
and orange groves; with an account of the 
lotus, papyrus, and the fine rice, fent from 
Damietta to Syria, the Archipelago, and 
Marfeilles. 


To M. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 

Most writers have confounded the an¬ 
cient with the modern Damietta; i'o obfcure. 
Sir, is its hiftory; and the repetition of 
their errors has thrown great darknefs and 
uncertainty over this important point of 
Egyptian geography, to dilpel which it is 
neceflary to begin with the famous Damietta, 
fo often attacked by Eujopean princes. A 
knowledge of places, dates, and fadts, pre- 
fented under their true light, will give you 

clear 
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clear and diftindl ideas. “ Damietta,” fays 
Abulfeda, (b) “ was a walled town, at the 
“ eaftern mouth of the Nile.” (p) This 
perfectly accords with hiftory : let us there¬ 
fore fearch for the origin of the place. Ste¬ 
phen of Byfantium informs us it was called 
Thamiatis, under the government of the 
Lower Empire, but was, then, inconfi- 
derable. It daily increafed in proportion as 
Pelufium, frequently facked, declined ; and 
the entire ruin of that ancient city removed 
commerce to the eaft of the Delta. The Em¬ 
perors of Conftantinople, a fecona time, feized 
on Damietta, then unfortified, about the year 
238 of the Hegyra. But the importance of a 
maritime town, fo favourably fituated, was 
at length feen ; and fix years after, the Caliph 
Elmetotiakkel (q) furrounded it with flrong 

walls ■, 

( 0 ) Oua doumiat cadet medini mel'aoura ala el bahr 
and mefaab el Nil el lharki. Defcription of Egypt. 

(p) Called the eaftern mouth, by the Arabian geogra¬ 
pher, becaufe, Pelufium having been often facked, and 
at laft deftroyed, by the Crufaders, the canals that ran to 
it became unfrequented, and the branch of Damietta 
the moft eaftern. 

(q) Grc at works were per farmed in Egypt during 
his reign, fuch as ftniftna, the walls cf Alexandria, 

Vol. 1. X Damietta, 
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walls •, which, however, did not impede the 
valiant Roger, king of Sicily, from taking 
it, in the year 550 of the Hegyra. Salah 
Eddin, who began to reign over Egypt about 
this time, did not let him long enjoy his 
conqueft, but drove the Europeans from 
Damietta, who, fifteen years after, returned 
again to befiege it. Their efforts were inef¬ 
fectual, for, though their land army was 
fuftained by a fleet of twelve hundred vef- 
fels (r), the Sultan forced them to retire 
with fhame. 

This place was fated to be continually 
befieged. Again the crufaders attacked it, 
with powerful forces, under the reign of El 
Addel, in the year 615 of the Hegyra. They 
landed on the weftern fhore of the Nile, and 
fecured their camp by a fofle, and a pallifade. 
The mouth of the river was defended by two 

Damietta, founding Achmoun, Rofetta, Catayah, &c. 
all executed by order of Ebn Toulon, one of the raoft 
famous governors of this country, and who, ambitious 
and-thirfting to become independent, wifhed to poflefs 
fortified places, in which he might brave the power of 
the Caliphs. Thefe having' obtained, he reared the 
ftandard of rebellion, declared himfelf king of Egypt, 
and defended it againft the whole force of Alia. 

(r) Macrizi Hiftory of the Dynafties of Egypt. 

towers. 
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towers, well garrifoned; and a chain of iron, 
Aretched acrofs, prevented the entrance of 
vefiels. The crufaders took the tower, next 
their camp, broke the chain, and gave a paflage 
to their fleet. Nejem Eddin (s) the fon of 
the Sultan, encamped near Damietta, covered 
it with an army, and, to flop the enemy's 
veflels, threw a bridge over the Nile, which 
they deftroyed j he, then, funk feveral large 
barks, and rendered the paflage almoft im¬ 
practicable. After many turns of fortune, 
bloody battles, and a fiege of feventeen 
months, the chriftian princes took Damietta, 
by aflault, but did not long enjoy the fruit of 
all the blood they had fpilt, and an armament 
which had coft fums fo immenfe. Surrounded, 
near the canal (t) of Achmoun, by the waters 
of the Nile, and the Egyptian army, they 
bought their lives and liberty by reftoring 
their conqueft. 

Thirty-one years after their defeat, Louis 

(i) This valiant prince, then very young, made his 
firft campaigns again ft the Europeans, gained feveral 
victories, afterward, over the rebels of Syria, and died, 
at Manfoura, fome time after Louis IX. took Damietta. 

ft) A quarter of a league north of Manfoura, where 
ended the exploits of Louis IX. 

X 2 
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IX. took Damietta, without ftriking a blow. 
The daring valour of a king who threw him- 
felf armed into the water to march againft an 
enemy entrenched on fhore, and the impetuo- 
fity with which he attacked them, fpread terror 
through their army, which, flying, cowardly 
abandoned a fortrefs amply ftored and capable 
of long refiftance. The Arabs, foon after, re¬ 
covered it, as I {hall fhow in the hiftory of the 
defcent of Louis IX. but, weary of defending 
a place, which brought upon them the moft 
warlike nations of Europe, they wholly erafed 
and re-built it, higher up the country, as 
Abulfeda and all the oriental writers atteft. 
I will cite their moft important paflages. 

<c Damietta being deftroyed, they built a 
" town at fome diftance, and called it Men- 
** fliia, which is become a confiderable place, 
“ where now, (a hundred years after it was 
“ founded) are fquares, hazards, and public 
“ baths. - The ancient city was deftroyed 
“ in the year 648 of the Hegyra; fuj the 
“ woes it had brought on Muflulmen, and 
*' the wars it had excited, reduced them to 
** this neceflity ; this fortrefs, feeming to in- 
“ vite the arms of the Franks who came to 

(u) Other Arabian writers place it four years back. 

“ befiege 
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«* befiege it in turns. Elmetouakkel, an Abaf- 
“ fide Caliph, had walled it round.” 

Macrizi, confirming the opinion of Abul- 
feda, removes all doubt. I will tranfcribe the 
pafifage, as tranflated by the learned Car- 
donne, for a fa<St disfigured by the errors of 
fo many travellers requires full demonftration. 

“ Two years after the departure of Louis 
“ IX. under the reign of Moaz Eddin Aybeh, 
< c the Turcoman, firft Sultan of the dynafty of 
“ the Baharite Mamluks, a report being 
“ fpread that the French threatened Egypt, 
“ a fecond time, it was refolved to deftroy 

Damietta, and the place was razed, fo that 
“ not a vefltige remained, except the grand 
** mofquei (x) Nor was this thought fuffi- 

“ cient; 

(x) A grand mofque is ftill feen at the village of 
Elba, eaft of the Nile, a fhort league from the fea, whi¬ 
ther I have been ten times, carefully examined the envi¬ 
rons, and faw the foundations of the walls of ancient 
Damietta. There was alfo an arch of brick, of old con- 
ftruftion, which might be one end of a bridge, an antique 
tower, half demolifhed, where were two cannons with, 
out carriages, and ruins, which make its lituation in¬ 
dubitable. The diftance of Elba from the fea is what the 
Delta has lengthened in the fpace of 600 years : this has 
obliged the Mamluks to raife two fmall forts beyond the 
village, to defend the paflage of the river. That on the 
Jeft-lhore is already half a league inland ; the other, more 
modern, will foon be theTpme; for the fliorc on which 
A3 it 
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“ cifint; for, eleven years after, under the 
** reign of Bibar Elbondouk Dari, they fo 
“ flopped up the mouth of the Nile (y) that 
“ the enemy’s fleets could not enter j fince 
“ when the paflfage is fo obftrudted that (hips 
“ are obliged to anchor in the road. The 
** prefent Damietta was built after the for- 
mer was deftroyed, and ftands on the fame 

“ fide, higher up the river;”-It is in reality 

a league and a half above the village of Elba, 
where traces of the firfl Damietta are feen. 
The modern, Abulfeda tells us, was called 
Menfhia, and it Hill contains a fquare, fo 
named, in memory of its origin. Moft writers 
have confounded the two cities, attributing 
to the one what appertained to the other. 
The note (z) will fhew what great authorities 
have obfcured this part of hiftory and geo¬ 
graphy. 

it is built runs three leagues into the fea, and, being 
now almoft as high as the water, in lefs than a century 
will form a cape 

(y) By thefe means a fearful bar has rifen, named 
Bogaz, not lefs dangerous than that of Rofetta, and i re¬ 
pairable by boats during feveral months of the year. 
Shipwrecks are frequent here; I have four times paiTed 
it, but not without peril. 

(z) father Sicard fays, “ The lake Menzala began 
*' half a league from Damietta, formerly Thamiatis.” 
Let. Ed. p. 340.——The Damietta he means is not the 
ancient Thamiatis 

Pococke, 
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graphy. I pa fled fourteen months at the 
modern Damietta, which I will defcribe. 
Larger and not lefs agreeable than Rofetta, 

Pococke, having fpoken of modern Damietta, adds, 
“ At the north end of Damietta, there is a very fine large 
“ round tower, built of hewn ftone, which might be the 
“ work of the Mamluks, after they recovered Damietta 
“ from the Chrifiians.”—The learned Engliflunan con¬ 
founds the city the Egyptians deftroyed with the prefent. 

Profper Alpinus falls into a much greater error in 
fuppofing Damietta the ancient Pelufium. Damietta 
is two and twenty leagues from the ruins of Pelufium. 

Maillet has committed the fame fault. “ The city of 
“ Damietta correfponds to the ancient Pelufium, which 
“ proje&ed into the feahalf a league.” 

Def. d’Egypte , p. 127. 

Do&or Shaw copying Maillet has adopted his error. 

Niebuhr, who has given an excellent plan of Dami¬ 
etta, alfo, confounds it with the ancient, as the following 
paflage (hews. “ I find not the leaft trace of the walls 
“ of Damietta, but the place where it is pretended the 
** Nile was barred, by a chain, feems vifible. For, on 
“ the northern part, within the city, is an old high 
“ towerj the river, there, is little more than a hun- 
“ dred feet wide [he is greatly deceived] and, on the 
“ oppofite fhore, is a like tower, the upper part of 
** which is now demolilhed.” Travels in Arabia , Vol. L 

Thefe towers, which made him take the modern for 
the ancient Damietta, were built by the Mam uks, to 
defend the new city. Finding them ufelefs, they have 
demolilhed one, and employed the materials in eonftrudl- 
ing a fmall fort, at the mouth of the river. 

x 4 
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it forms a femicircle, on the eaflern fhorc 
of the Nile, two leagues and a half from 
its mouth. Standing at one end of this 
crefcent, the eye furveys it in its whole 
extent. It contains about eighty thoufand 
inhabitants, has feverai fquares, one of which 
is called Menfhia : Bazards, filled with mer¬ 
chandize, okals, or khans, as fpacious as 
thofe of Boulac, under the porticos of which 
are Indian fluffs, filks from Mount Lebanon, 
fal ammoniac, and quantities of rice, befpeak 
it a commercial place. The houfes, efpecially 
near the river, are very high ; mod of them 
have pleafant faloons, built on the terraces, 
in which charming places, open to every 
wind, the Turk, indolently feated on his fofa, 
paffes his life, in fmoaking, viewing the fea, 
bounded by the horizon, the grand lake lying 
on the other fide, and the Nile, which, run¬ 
ning between the two, traverfes a rich coun¬ 
try. Various grand mofques, with high 
minarets, ornament the city. The public baths 
faced with marble, are fimilar to thofe of 
Grand Cairo; the linen is clean, and the 
water very pure. The heat, and procefs, far 
from injuring, conduces to, and even re- 
eftafilifhes, health, when ufedwith moderation; 

this 
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this opinion, founded on experience, is general 
in Egypt; and the obuivations of feveral 
years, and the aftonifhing effe&s produced by 
the practice, have obliged me to think them 
very falutary. 

Multitudes of boats and fmall vefiels incef- 
fantly fill the port of Damietta. Some, named 
Iherm, ferve to load and unload the Chips, 
that anchor in the road; others are coafting 
pilot boats. There is a great trade between 
this city and Syria, Cyprus, and Marfeilles. 
The rice mezelaoui , the fined of Egypt, is 
cultivated in the neighbouring plains, and 
its annual exportation amounts to between 
two and three hundred thoufand pounds. 
There are likewife cloths, fal ammoniac, 
wheat, &c. Laws, ruinous to the country, 
prohibit the exportation of the latter; but 
they are evaded, and it is paffed as rice. The 
chriftians of Aleppo and Damafcus, for many 
ages' eftablilhed here, carry on the principal 
trade; they are differed to grow rich by 
Turkifh indolence, which contents itfelf with 
occafional extortions. Exportation of rice is 
forbidden; but, by arrangements advantageous 
to the receiver of the cuffoms, the people of 
Provence annually load feveral Chips. The 

bogaz 
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bogaz prevents them from entering the Nile, 
and their cargoes are brought by boats, which 
practice is produdtive of innumerable vexations 
and abufes. The rice of the beft quality, which 
departs in the evening for the fhip, feldom 
arrives there, but an inferior fort is fubftituted 
during the night. The captains of Mar- 
feilles, aware of thefe tricks, but unable to 
prevent them, endeavour to repel fraud by 
fraud, and traffic becomes a kind of mutual 
robbery. The thing moil difadvantageous to 
the trade of Damietta is its defe&ive har¬ 
bour ; the road where veflels lie being totally 
expofed, every gale that rifes the captains are 
obliged to flip their cables, and take refuge 
at Cyprus, or keep the open fea. By cutting 
a canal of half a league only it would be eafy 
to give (hips free entrance into the Nile, which 
is deep j and this fmall expence would render 
Damietta a fine harbour: but defpotifm, 
infenfible to the good of nations, always 
marches towards deftrudtion, and has neither 
will nor power to create. How ftrange the 
fatality, by which the fineft country on earth 
is become the deftined prey of a few robbers, 
who fport with public utility and the lives of 
men! 


The 
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The flip of land where Damietta is built, 
fliut in on one fide by the river, and on the 
other by the lake Menzala, is only from two 
to fix miles wide eaft and weft. Rivulets 
in ter feCt it in every direction, and render it the 
molt fruitful part of Egypt. The rice in 
common yields eighty bufhels for one, and 
other products are in the fame proportion. 
Here nature, eminently and profufely dis¬ 
playing her riches and her pomp, prefents 
the year round flowers, fruits, and harvefts ! 
She withers not in winter; fhe fades not in 
Summer ! She is neither fcorched nor frozen! 
The thermometer only varies from the ninth 
degree above freezing to the twenty-fourth; 
(a) which happy temperature,Damietta owes 
t« the vaft quantities of water by which it is 
Surrounded. The thermometer rifes twelve 
degrees higher at Grand Cairo. Verdure is 
no where So frefh as here; trees no where 
So loaded with fruit. The banks among 
the rice fields bear Several Species of reeds. 
Some of which grow very high; among them 

(ej According to an entire year’s obferyations, but 
only continued during the day, the cold is not much 
greater at night; for froft and fnow are here unknown. 
—Tht author always mam Reaumur’ r thirmmtttr. T. 

is 
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is the calamus in abundance, with which the 
orientals write. Its fmall ftalk bears long 
narrow leaves, gracefully pendent, and pliant 
branches, bedecked with white flowers. There 
have I feen the papyrus in quantities, the 
paper of the ancient Egyptians. This trian¬ 
gular rufh, eight or nine feet high, and an 
inch thick, bears a lanigerous tuft. Strabo 
calls it biblus, (b) and deferibes it fo as not 
to be miftaken. The lotus alfo, which the 
Arabs call by the primitive name of nuphar, 
here raifes its proud ftalk above the waters, 
expands its large calix of light azure, or the 
purefl: white, and appears the king of aquatic 
plants. The inland ponds and canals abound 

(b) The papyrus grows naturally in Lower Egypt; 
I have feen it on the banks of lake Mareotis; it is a 
rufh, with a naked ftalk ten-feet high, bearing a woolly 
tuft. The publicans (receivers of the cuftoms) who 
farm this branch of trade, only fufFer it to grow in few 
places, that they may raife the price, and thus injure the 
public good. Strabo, lib. 17. 

The prefent fcarcity of the papyrus in Egypt is owing 
to this avidity of the publicans, and the care with which 
they deftroyed it. I have only feen it round Damietta 
and the lake Menzala j and moil travellers, who have 
not been there, have not mentioned it; fome, lefs cir- 
cumfpeft, have denied its exiftence, and propagated fables 
on the fubje£f. 


with 
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with this (lately flower, which yields a mod 
agreeable odour. 

There are many villages round Damietta ; 
mod of them have manufadlories, where the 
fineft Egyptian cloth is made, particularly 
napkins, much in requeft, at the ends of which 
are filk-fringe: they are brought to table, 
efpecially on vifits of ceremony; the flave 
prefents one to wipe the mouth after drink¬ 
ing (herbet, (c) or eating confedlionary, ferved 
on a lilver plate. Round thefe villages usu¬ 
ally are fmall woods, where the trees, planted 
promifcuoufly, have an uncommon and pic- 
turefque effedt. Befide the fycamore and 
gloomy tamarind the elegant caflia grows, 
with cluttering yellow flowers, refembling 
thofe of the cytifus; the top of the date, 
loaded with clufters, lords it above the bower; 
and near its {hade the citron and orange rife, 

(c) Sherbet comes from the Arabic word Jhorba , which 
fi^uifies beverage. It is compofed of lemon juice, fugar, 
and water, in which perfumed paile is difl'olvcd, made 
Irom the excellent fruits of Damafcus ; they ufually mia« 
gle a little rofc-v,\.:<.r. It is a moft agreeable beverage, 
the ne&ar of the orientals, and drank only by the great, 
or people in office. I was feveral times prefented with it 
on my vifits to the governor of Damietta, and drank it 
with pleafure. 


or 
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or over the peafant’s cottage extend their gol¬ 
den fruit. The long leaved banana, the fcarlet 
flowered pomegranate, and the fweet fruited 
fig, fcatter charming variety j often Graying 
among their meandering paths, (haded on one 
fide by trees, and on the other by cluftering 
reeds, impervious to fight, I have unexpectedly 
found myfelf on the banks of the great lake 
Menzala. Here a different profpedt rofe: 
thoufands of boats were employed in fifiling, 
or fpreading nets, for the innumerable birds 
which hither come in fearch of abundant food, 
and a temperate climate.—I with. Sir, to paint 
nature fuch as I have a thoufand times feen 
her round Damietta; but I feel myfelf 
unequal to the talk. Imagine all the delights 
that running brooks and frelh verdure, all the 
odour that orange flowers, all that a mild 
fuavity, a balfamic air, and a moft enchant¬ 
ing horizon can impart, and you will then 
have but a feeble idea of the fmall flip of 
earth, included between this expanfive lake 
and the ever flowing Nile. 

A mile fouth-weft of the town is an orange 
grove, to which the inhabitants refort, where 
the walks are made ftraight; and this is the 
only place where art has any way aided 

nature; 
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nature ; no where elfe are the trees planted In 
rows: here I almoft daily went, elpeejally 
during February, March, and April, when 
the orange is in flower. No words can 
exprefs the pleafure of breathing the cool and 
perfumed air of thefe delightful (hades. The 
unmutilated trees are above thirty feet high, 
and their intermingled branches, and thick 
foliage, all in bloom from top to bottom, 
wholly exclude the fun’s rays. Each orange 
tree is a vaft nofegay, the flowers of which 
almoft conceal the leaves, forming together 
the moft beauteous canopy ever beheld! 
There is a fmall rivulet befide each row, and 
twice a day a refervoir is opened, by which 
the trees are watered. It is intoxication of 
pleafure to walk here at noon ; and never did 
I fo forcibly feel all the delicious enjoyments 
that odours and aromatics can infpire. Here, 
in thefe hot climates, was I convinced that 
fuchfweets, far from injuring, are even necef- 
fary to health; 

At one end of this walk is a canal, full of 
the papyrus. Entering, on the left (lands the 
gardener’s hut, and a grove of citron and palm- 
trees, planted fo near each other as fcarcely 

to 
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to grant admiflion. This place, enclofed by 
ditches and pallifades, is the afylum of myf- 
tcry, where the handfomed of the Turkifh 
women occafionally come to breathe, fay 
they, balfamic fweetnefs beneath thefe (hades. 

I (hall conclude this letter. Sir, by a (hort 
tale, which will prove that incidents fimilar 
to thofe of the times of Jacob are dill renewed 
in Egypt. The plains of Syria lad year were 
ravaged by clouds of locuds, which devoured 
the corn to the very root. A famine followed, 
and a farmer near Damafcus felt the efte&s 
of the general didrefs. To (bpply the wants 
of a numerous family, he fold his cattle; 
which refource being foon exhauded, the 
unhappy father, wrefched at prefent, but fore- 
feeing greater wretchedrjefs to come, prefled 
by hunger, fold his indruments of hulban- 
dry at Damafcus. Led by the invifible hand 
of Providence, as formerly Tobias was by the 
angel, while he bargained for corn, lately 
arrived from Damietta, he heard fpealc of the 
fuccefs of Mourad Bey, (d) who had entered 

Grand 

. (d) Mourad Bey and Ibrahim Bey have, for feven 
years, been the moft powerul fangiaks of Egypt; both 
being ambitious, they quarrelled, made war, and were 

reconciled. 
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Grand Cairo vidtorious, and in triumph. 
The fhape, charadter, and origin, of the war¬ 
rior were defcribed, and how he had rifen 
from flavery to power fupreme. The afto- 
nifhed farmer found the defcription accorded 
with a fon, who had been ftolen from him 
at twelve years old: hope palpitated in 
his heart he haftened home with his pro- 
vifions, told his family what he had heard, 
and determined, immediately, to depart 
for Egypt. His weeping wife and Tons 
offered up prayers for his fafe return. 
Going to the port of Alexandretta, he em¬ 
barked there, and came to Damietta. One 
continued fear tormented him ; his fon, 
forfaking the religion of his fathers, had 
embraced Mahometanifin; and now, fur- 
rounded as he was by fplcndor, would he 
acknowledge his parents ? The thought 
lay heavy on his heart; yet, the with t* 
fnatch his family from all the horrors of 
famine, the hope of finding a long lamented 

reconciled, becaufe they found themfelves equally ftrong. 
Mourad Bev at length prevailed ; and, forcing his col¬ 
league to fly into Upper Egypt, now reigns in Cairo, In 
the courfe of thefe letters I Iball trace their characters and 
principal actions, which I myfelf have feen. 

VOL, I. V fon. 
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fon, gave him fortitude. He continued his 
journey, came to the capital* repaired to the 
palace of Mourad, applied to the officers of 
the prince, and, moft ardently, folicited ad- 
miflion. His drefs and appearance befpoke 
poverty and misfortune, and were poor re¬ 
commendations ; but his great age, fo re- 
fpedable in the ead, pleaded in his behalf. 
One of the attendants went to the Bey, and 
told him' an aged man; apparently miferable, 
requeued an audience. Let him enter, re¬ 
plied Mourad ; and the farmer proceeded, 
with trembling deps, over the rich carpet 
which befpread the hall of the Divan, and 
approached the Bey, who reclined on a 
fofa, embroidered with filk and gold. Croud- 
ing fenfations deprived him of the ufe of 
fpeech : at lad, after attentively looking, the 
voice of nature vanquishing fear, he fell, and 
embracing his knees, exclaimed. You are my 
fon ! The Bey raifed him, endeavoured to re¬ 
coiled:, and, after explanation, finding him 
to be his father, made him fit down by his 
fide, and careffed him mod affcdionately. 
The fird gufh of nature over, the Sire de¬ 
ferred in what deplorable date he had left 
his mother, and brethren, and the prince 

propofed 
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propofed to fend for, and with them di¬ 
vide his riches and power, if they would 
embrace Iflamifm. This the generous chrif- 
tian had forefeen, and, fearing youth might 
be dazzled, took not one of his fons with 
him. He, therefore, firmly rejedled Mou- 
rad’s offer, and even remonflrated with him 
on his own change of religion. The Bey, 
finding his father determined, and that his 
family’s diftrefs demanded immediate fuc- 
cour, fent him back to Syria, with a large 
fum of money, and a veffel loaded with 
corn. The happy hufbandman immedi¬ 
ately returned to the plains of Damalcus, 
where his arrival banifhed mifery, and tears, 
from his homely roof, and brought joy, 
cafe, and felicity. 

This, you perceive. Sir, greatly refem- 
bles the hiftory of Jofeph •, and would more, 
perhaps, did we know all the incidents. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Y 2 


LET- 
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LETTER XXIV. 

On ancient Pelujium, unknown to modern 
travellers ■, its fituation, and decline with 
remarks on Farama, not far from it , where 
the Arabs place a tomb, which, probably, 
is that of Pompey the Great. The lake Fanis, 
now Menzala, its ijles and ancient towns , 
with obfervations on its fijhery, outlets into 
the Mediterranean, and innumerable birds. 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

J?ELUSIUM, as I have faid, flood at the 
eaftern extremity of the lake Menzala; its 
name, fignifying mud (e), defcribes its 
marfhy fituation, which, according to Stra¬ 
bo, (j) was but two miles from the fea. Its 
origin, like that of moft ancient cities of 
Egypt, is too remote to be known; it flou- 
rifhed long before Herodotus, and, being a 
barrier city towards Afia, the Pharoahs made 
it a confiderable fortrefs : one of them railed 
a rampart, extending thirty leagues, from its 

(e) Thb.vfn», means mud : the Arabs diave continued the 
name, and called it Thinch, mud. 

(f) Strabo, lib. 17. 


walls 
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walls to Heliopolis. Hiftory (hews us that 
the long wall of China, thofe which the Greek 
emperors built round Conftantinople, and 
many others, were mod; expenfive, but impo¬ 
tent obftrudtions to a warlike people j and 
that, to fecure a (late, warriors are better 
than walls: men are only to be repelled by 
men. The bulwark of Pelufium (lopped not 
Cambyfes, who attacked it with a formidable 
army j and the feeble fon of Amafis, not fore- 
feeing the defertion of two hundred thoufand 
Egyptians, who went and founded a colony be¬ 
yond the cataradls, had no force fufficient toop- 
pofe the torrent which ravaged his kingdom. 
Cambyfes, after a bloody battle, in which his 
enemies were flaughtered, entered Pelufium 
triumphant; and, from this memorable day, 
which faw the defertion of one part of the mili¬ 
tary of Egypt, and the ruin of the other, we may 
date the fervitude of that rich land, which 
has fince patted under the yoke of the 
Perfians, Macedonians, Romans, Greeks, 
Arabs, and Turks. A (late of llavery of 
more than two thoufand years feems to have 
made her chains eternal. 

Herodotus, who was at Pelufium fome years 
after its conqueft by Cambyfes, has a paflage 

Y 3 which 
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which I muftnot omit. “ I eXamine&the plain, 
“ where the two armies had fought, and faw 
“ it covered with heaps of human bones: on 
“ the one fide were thofe of the Perfians, on 
“ the other thofe of the Egyptians, the natives 
“ having carefully feparated them, after the 
“ battle. Were it not for the explanation I 
“ received, there was one fa<fl which would 
“ have appeared very aftonifhtng. The thin 
“ and fragile fkulls of the ,Perfians broke, 
when gently {truck with a {tone; while 
“ thofe of the Egyptians, thick and compadi, 
“ refilled the ftrokes of the flint. This dif- 
“ ference of folidity they attributed to the 
“ cuftom the Perfians have, ; from their 
** infancy of wearing tiaras (caps) and the 
V contrary one, of the Egyptians, of {having 
“ their children’s heads, and leaving them 
bare, expofed to the heat of the fun : which 
*' explanation appeared fatisfadtory (g)” 

The fame cuftom ftill fubfifts ; I have 
every where feen the children of the com¬ 
mon people, whether running in the fields, 
a {fern bled round the villages, or fwimming 
in the waters, with their heads fhaved, and 
bare. Let us but imagine the hardnefs a 

(g) Herodotus, Thalia. 

fkull 
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ikull muft acquire, thus expofed to the 
torching Tun, and we fhall not be aftonifhed 
at the remark of Herodotus. Pelufium pafFed 
from the Perfian dominion to that of Alex¬ 
ander } and the brave Antony, general of the 
horie under Gabinius, took it from his fuc- 
ceflors. Rome reftored it to Ptolemy 
Auletes. Pompey the great, whofe power 
had re-eftablifhed this young prince on the 
throne of Egypt, fought refuge, after the 
fatal battle of Pharfalia, in JP^lufium. He 
landed at the entrance of the harbour, and, 
quitting Cornelia, his wife, and fons, re¬ 
cited, from Sophocles, this pafiage—“ The 
t( free man, who feeks an afylum in the court 
** of a king, there, meets flavery, and chains.” 
He there met death ! Scarcely had he Hepped 
on lhore before the rhetorician Theodorus, 
a native of Chio, the courtier Septimius, and 
the eunuch Achillas, who commanded the 
troops, defirous of a vidtim for the conqueror, 
pierced him with their fwords. Seeing the 
aflaflins come, Pompey hid his face in his 
mantle, and died like a Roman. His head 
was embalmed, as an offering for Casfar, and 
his body caft naked on the fhore 1 Thus 
was this great man, whofe warlike talents 

Y 4 had 
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had made the Romans free of the feas, and 
added kingdoms to her empire, bafely flain, 
landing on the territories of a king who 
owed to him his crown! His freedman, 
Philip, favoured by darknefs, colledfced the 
wreck of a boat, and, taking off his mantle to 
in-wrap the melancholy remains of his mailer, 
burnt the body, as was the cuftom. An old 
foldier, who had ferved under Pompey, 
mingling his tears with thofe of Philip, 
affifted him in paying thefe laft duties to the 
manes of his general. ? 

Pelufium had often been taken and pil¬ 
laged in the wars of the Romans, Greeks, 
and Arabs j yet Hill preferved its commerce 
and wealth till the time of the Crufades. 
After taking it by afifault, the chriftian princes 
facked it, and no more riling from its ruins, 
its inhabitants, as I have faid, removed to 
Damietta. 

Farama, founded by the Arabs, fome- 
what eaft of Pelufium, fucceeded it, but did 
not long fubfift, for it was ruinous in the 
thirteenth century. Abulfeda, (h) citing 
Ebn Haukal, fays here was the tomb of 


(h) Defcription of Egypt. 


Galen. 
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Galen. He is miftaken: this celebrated 
phyfician was buried at Pergamus, his native 
place ft). The maufoleum Abulfeda men¬ 
tions muft be that of Pompey, which Pliny 
places fome diftance from Mount Cafius (k). 
Abulfeda adds, citing Ebn Said, that the 
ifthmus of Suez is only twenty-three leagues 
wide, in this part, and that Amrou intended 
ro have cut a canal that fhould have com¬ 
municated with the two Teas, but was pre¬ 
vented by Omar, who, wanting a marine, 
feared to give the : Greek fhips a paffage into 
his dates. This enterprise, though great, 
would probably have been executed by the 
man who conquered Egypt, and dug a na¬ 
vigable canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. 

(i) Galen, after fludying phyllc at Alexandria, came, at 
the age of thirty-four, to Rome, where his learning and 
talents foon made him known. Marcus Aurelius, a judge 
of merit, appointed him his phyfician, which he after¬ 
ward was to two of his fucceffors. Weary of the court, 
.Galen retired to Pergamus, his native place; where, 
palling the remainder of his life in calm philofophy, 
he died, aged fixty-three. 

ft) Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. v. cap. 12. The ruins of 
Farama are near Mount Cafms, and the tomb men¬ 
tioned by Ebn Haukal feems to be that of Pompey. 

Leaving 
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Leaving the Pelufiac branch, and proceed¬ 
ing weft ward along; the Sea Shore, ;we come 
to the Tanitic mouth, fo named from Tanis, 
a considerable city bpilt pnanifland of the 
lake, 3nd the capital pf a Nomos. . It flou¬ 
rished i under ^Hg9ftos,i. ( 1 ) but JVbulfeda 
informs us it was deftopyed, in his-time^ and 
had become uncultivated a^forfeken. 

Several fishermen h^e affured me, during 
jay ftay at; Damietta*; tbty.fiad feen marble 
columns and ruins t <6*f grand-©Ureses in m 
ifland of the lalpp.y I intended to have vi- 
fited them, but on. account _of .the great 
expence of fuohc a ] voyage*. in purchasing 
permiffion of the governor,. and obtaining 
one of his officers aud fonje Janifiaries to ac¬ 
company me, I was obliged to renounce this 
project. May forae one richer than myfelf, 
or aided by government, fearqh this grand 
lake, obferve the depth of its mouths, de- 
fcribe the antiquities it contains, and per¬ 
form what no modern travellers have under¬ 
taken. 

After the Tanitic comes the Mendefian 

(l) Strabo, lib. 17. 

mouth. 
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mouth, fir named from the ’ancient city of 
Mendes (m), famous for its temple, and 
the indecent ceremonies of the goat, the 
origin of which was this, according to He¬ 
rodotus (o). ** Hercules ardently intreated 

“ Jupiter would fhew hitnfelf to him; which, 
“ deaf to his prayer, the God refufed. At 
“ length, overcome by his interceffions, he 
“ confeiited, on condition it fhould be in 
tf the form of a goat; and, covering hhn- 
fclf with the Ikin of that animal, he ap- 
** peared to the hero. The Egyptians to 
4t preferve the memory of this event, repre- 

** fent Jupiter with the head of a goat. 

“ When the facred animal dies, the Men- 
** defian province obferves a general mourn- 
“ ing.” Decency forbids me to cite the re¬ 
mainder of this paffage; thofe who defird to 
know how far the phrenzy of bigotry may 
carry an ignorant and fuperftitious populace 
may confult the original. 

The traveller who would find the ruins of 
Mendes mull, according to Herodotus and 
Strabo, feek them not far from the canal of 

(m) An Egyptian word, fignifying goat. Herodotus. 
(q) Lib. ii. 


Achmoun, 
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Achraoun, on the banks of the lake Men- 
zala. 

Before we come to the Phatmetic branch, I 
have defcribed a new one on the map, not no¬ 
ticed by any geographer, which I obferved in 
a voyage I made thither when the Nile was 
high. It is about a hundred and fifty feet wide, 
the current tolerably ftrong, but I know pot if 
it be deep, or be not dry a part ef the year. 
It is a natural channel which the waters of 
the lake have opened into the fea, into 
which a part of the river might eafily be 
turned to give, pafifage to vefifels. A league 
farther is the Phatmetic branch, now that 
of Damietta : here the Delta begins, and 
cape Bourlps, near the Sebennytic mouth, 
forms the headland. It is terminated by 
the Rofetta, formerly the Bolbitine branch; 
and, anciently, extended to the Canopic 
branch, which falls into the fea, near Abou- 
kir. Thefe are the feven mouths of the Nile, 
fung by the Poets (p), which once were all 
navigable, and which only thofe of Rofetta 
and Damietta now are j fome of them might 

(p) Et feptem gemini turbant trepidaoftia Nili. Virg. 

Perque papyriferi feptemflua flumina Nili. Ovid. 

again 
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again be opened, but, in the prefent feeble 
condition of Egypt, they feem more difpofed 
to fhut than to open their ports to Grangers. 

It remains for me to fay fomething con¬ 
cerning the great lake, whole banks we have 
been coafting. Strabo (q) and the Arabian 
writers call it Tanis, after the city of that 
name. It is now named Menzala: its waters 
are foft, in the time of innndation, and be¬ 
come bracking as the river retreats within its 
channel. It was the fame under the reign 
of the Caliphs. “ The Nile overflowing at 
“ the fummer folftice, the canals which 
“ difcharge themfelves into the lake Tanis 
“ make the waters foft j and the reflux of 
“ the fea, during winter, renders them fait. 
** There are iflands in the lake, built over 
“ like towns, as Nabli, Touna, Samnaa, 
“ and Haflan-Elma, which can only be 
“ approached by boats.” (r) A vifit to 

(q) Strabo, lib. 17. 

(r) Oua behira Tanis aza amed cl Nil fi el feif azab 
maouha. Oua aza gezar n elcheta ila aouan, el bahr 
rhaleb, fe maleh maouha. Oua fiha meden metl elge- 
zair tatheif elbehira, oua hie Nabli, oua Touna, oua 
Samnaa, oua Hajfan el ma ; oua tarik ila ouahada menha 
tlla belfafen. Gtograpb . NubienJ Jet 7. j. 


thefe 
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thefe ifles, which no modern traveller has 
examined, and where manuscripts and an¬ 
tiquities might be found, feems an object of 
importance. 

About twelve hundred boats, each annu¬ 
ity paying fix-and-thirty Shillings to the 
receiver of the Pacha, continually fi£h oh the 
lake. Among the various fpecies of fifh it 
fupplies, fome are excellent, fuch as the 
queyage, the gemal, the fourd, the foie, and 
the gilt-head. The quality of the waters 
gives their flelh whitenefs, and delicacy of 
flavour: they are fold in Damietta, and the 
neighbouring towns; and in fuch abundance 
that a large foie, or gilt-head, cofts but two¬ 
pence. 

The Bourri, or mullet, is the mod benefi¬ 
cial of all to the fishermen, who open ; the 
females, and take out the roe, of which they 
make boutargue, (s) by falting, and vend 
it through all Egypt. The various outlets of 
the lake to the Nile and Mediterranean being 
full of iflands, rulhes, infects, and herbs, the 
river and fea-fifh fwarm and multiply here 
infinitely ; fupplying two thoufand filher- 
men, and clouds of birds, without apparent 

(s) They fait the roe, and dry it in the Am; it- i 9 
a food well known to the tailors of Provence. 

dimi- 
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diminution. Nature has done fo much for 
Egypt that' the-fecundity of its earth and 
waters is inconceivable j wherefore has it ever 
been a nurfing-mother to neighbouring 
nations. The waters of the lake are covered 
with wild-geefe, ducks, teal, divers, and the 
Ibis. I have killed feveral of the latter in 
the marfhes near Rofetta; their claws and 
neck are long, arid bodies fmall j alternately 
black and white, and they feed on fiih, frogs, 
and reptiles; Here alio are many cormo¬ 
rants, the grey and the white heron, fnipes, 
rice-hens, cranes, red-(hanks, &c. The birds 
which mod attradl notice are the filver-fwan, 
proudly fwimming in the waters; the 
flamingo, with red and black wings, and 
the (lately pelican ; the latter furpaffes the 
others in its majeftic port, height, andlhape; 
and, by its white plumage, rivals the fwan in 
beauty. It is feen among the birds that 
croud the lake, rifing above them all, with 
its tufted head, like their monarch. Nature 
has provided it with an exceedingly ftrong 
beak to overpower large fi’(h. The Arabs 
have found means to tame and teach it to 
give them the prey. The only pelican of 
this'fpecies I faw in France was in the Royal 

Menagery, 
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Menagery j and, though long captivity, and a 
{mail extent of water, where the bird could 
not difplay itfelf, deprived it of much of its 
beauty, yet, its proud form and white plu¬ 
mage {hewed it {till to be a moft noble bird. 

I have mentioned fome of the principal 
fpecies of birds that frequent the lake, but the 
variety of their colours, the diverfity of their 
cries, and their prodigious multitudes, I can 
give you no idea of! Far as the eye can reach 
they cover its furface. Every minute innu¬ 
merable flights defcribe vaft circuits in the 
air, and gently defcend on its bofom; others 
flying the approach of the filhermen, rife in 
clouds to feek the folitude they love; here a 
vaft family, afiembled in a flock, fwim, 
and there others, rifing on the wing, bear 
their prey in their beak. The continual mo¬ 
tion, the vaft of waters, gently ruffled by the 
wind, diftant iflands, brightened by the fun- 
beams, boats, cutting the filver waves, banks, 
{haded by groves, variegated by villages, and 
decked in eternal verdure, all prefent an ever 
changeable, but ever charming profpedt, which 
I have a hundred times enjoyed with unceafing 
pleafure. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

L E T- 
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LETTER XXV. 

Expedition of Louis IX. to Egypt, from Join- 
ville, and Arabian authors, h s defcent near 
the Giza of Damietta: viStory: taking of 
Damietta: march of the army up the Nile 
to the canal of Man four a: attempts to crofs 
it: danger of the paffage: and the vidiory 
and defeat which followed. Death of the 
Comte d' Artois. Taking of Louis IX. and 
his whole army. Maffacre of Tour an Shah. 
The ranfom of the French king: his depar¬ 
ture for Saint John d’Acre, with a por¬ 
trait of that monarch . 

To M. L. M* 

Damietta. 

I H E R E fend yob, Sir, the expedition of 
Saint Louis into Egypt, extracted from Join- 
ville and Arabian authors, and verified on the 
fpot. 

Louis wintered in the ifle of Cyprus with 
moft of his troops, the remainder was to join 
him at the general rendezvous before Dami¬ 
etta. He failed on Whitfun-Monday from 
Limazo, accompanied by eighteen hundred 
Vol. I, Z velfels, 
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veflels, great and final!, the moft formida¬ 
ble fquadron the Mediterranean had beheld 
fince the Perlians. The fea feemed covered 
with ihips to a vaft extent; and, during the 
paflage, the prince of the Morea and the duke 
of Burgundy joined the royal fleet, which 
in four days anchored in the road of Dami- 
etta. Nejem Eddin, of the race of the Ayou- 
bites, then governed Egypt and Syria, 
Learned in the trade of arms, by the wars 
he had fuftained againft the Crufaders, 
Charefmians, and inhabitants of Damafcus, 
and the victories he had gained over thefe 
enemies, which had confirmed his power, 
and eftablUhed his authority among the fol- 
diers equally politic and brave, as capable of 
wielding the fceptre as the fword; himfelf 
dilating orders to his minifters for the inte¬ 
rior government of his kingdom, and anfwer- 
ing the petitions his fubjeds prefented, while 
he formed the plan of a campaign ; fuch, 
according to Abulfeda, was the king Louis 
had to combat. When the French monarch 
arrived at the ifle of Cyprus he had quitted 
Syria; and, forefeeing the florm, which me¬ 
naced the Mahometans, would burfl: over 
Damietta, had added new fortifications to that 

important 
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important place. Having fupplied it with 
a numerous garrifon, provifions, and imple¬ 
ments of wat, proper to fuftain a long fiege, 
he removed to Achmoun Tanis, to obferve 
the enemy’s motions. Though dangeroufly 
ill, he neglected nothing which might fruf- 
trate their deligns. Facr Eddin was fent with 
a confiderable body of cavalry, to oppofe the 
landing of the French j and, porting himfelf 
near the Giza (t) of Damietta, and the wes¬ 
tern Ihore of the Nile, and the lea, he there 
might eafily impede their debarkation. 

The Egyptian army, properly drawn up, 
was feen by the fleet two hundred paces from 
■the Ihore, with the mingled founds of drums 
and trumpets, colours flying, burnilhed arms, 
fefle&ing the fun-beams, and a face of 
war, which awed the bold, and terrified the 
timid. The king called his barons to con- 
fult on what was raoft expedient, who advifed 
him to wait the coming up of the reft of his 

(t) Giza, as I have faid, fignifies angle, or end. This 
was the mofl diftant fuburb of Damietta, built on the 
other fide the Nile. A mount of Hones and rubbilh Hill 
marks its fcite, facing the fmall village of Elba. The 
bridge to Damietta began here : 1 have carefully ob- 
ferved thefe places on my various journeys hither, and 
marked them on the map. 

Z 2 
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army before he ventured a defcent in prefence 
of an enemy fo well intrenched. Louis 
reje&ed the pufillanimous advice, and obferved 
that the road (u) of Damietta was fo expofed 
that, fliould a ftorm rife, the fleet would 
either be difperfed or driven on Ihore: he 
therefore gave orders to land on the morrow 
morning, and commanded an attack on the 
Egyptians, fhould they not refufe to give battle. 

On Friday, the 4th of June, 1249, the 
boats, with the French army, rowed towards 
the Ihore; as they landed the enemy’s cavalry 
fell upon them, but the foldiers, fixing their 
bucklers in the fand, and prefenting their 
lances, formed a pointed wall. Their relb- 
lute countenance cooled the Mahometan 
impetuofity, and they only galloped about, 
and threw their javelins. When the king 
faw the royal flandard eredted on Ihore, he 
jumped from his boat into the fea, and, wad¬ 
ing up to the arm-pifs, marched fword in 
hand to the enemy. The French, encouraged 
by his prefence, ran to the attack, and gained 

(u) The Egyptians had fo (topped up the Nile that 
tl>e Fiench fleet could not enter; and, the road of Dami- 
etta being very dangerous, the determination of Louis 
was equally prudent and brave. 

a bloody 
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a bloody vidtory. Two Emirs were (lain ; 
which lofs, and a defcent To bold, fo terrified 
Facr Eddin that he palled the night on the 
bridge of Damietta, and haftily fled. A panic 
fear at fight of this feized the garrifon, who 
cowardly abandoned the bulwark of Egypt, 
and the inhabitants efcaped in the dark. 
The French entered on the morrow without 
oppofition. Thus a city, which, thirty years 
before, fuftained a fiege of fixteen months, 
was taken in one day. The French flag was 
difplayed from the towers of Damietta on the 
Sunday, where abundant ftores, and waft quan¬ 
tities of arms, were found. The vi&ors, after 
giving heaven thanks for this fortunate con- 
queft, deliberated whether they thould net di- 
redtly march for Grand Cairo: this would have 
been their wifeft courfe, the Nile being low, 
they would have found fewer impediments; 
but Louis refuted to depart before the arrival 
of the Comte de Poitiers, his brother, who 
brought the arriere-ban of France. 

The taking this important fortrefs tpread 
confternation through Grand Cairo, wbofe 
inhabitants imagined the enemy at their 
gates. The Sultan’s illnefs increafed their 
terrors; and fo great was the alarm that 
the timid fled toward Upper Egypt, while a 
Z 3 few 
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few brave men, animated by the love of their 
country, joined the army of Nejem Eddin, 
who, accuftomed to the fortune of war, was 
not difcouraged by this unforefeen accident j 
though he caufed fifty of the principal officers, 
who had fo difhonourably quitted their pofts, 
to be beheaded. Facr Eddin he durft not pu- 
nifh thus, fearing to excite a rebellion in tho 
army, where this general was beloved ; but 
he fternly reprimanded him, and, removing 
to Manfoura, he was a&ive in putting it into 
a ftate of defence, at which the whole army 
laboured. Fixing his camp between the canal 
of Achmoun and this town, he refolved to 
wait for the enemy in a poft fo advantageous, 
and prevent their palling the river; mean¬ 
time he fent fome fquadrons of light horfe 
to harafs the French in their camp. 

The critical moment was loft in waiting 
for the Comte de Poitiers, by which the 
Egyptians profited, fortifying themfelves, and 
aflembling their forces. Their panic over, 
they fkirmifhed round the French camp, 
which the Arabs entered in the dark, making 
fpme prifoners, and flaughtering thofe they 
could not carry off. The lord de Cour- 
cenay was thus beheaded, after they had kil¬ 
ls* 
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led the centinel before his tent. The king 
then encompafled the camp by a deep foff£, 
and made the archers mount guard at night. 
The favourable feafon for marching up the 
country was wafted, and the fwelling of the 
Nile daily filled the canals which interfered 
the plain, and rendered the march of an army 
difficult, in face of an enemy who might 
impede them at every ftep. The Legate, 
according to the cuftom of the age, ordered 
proceffions to haften the arrival of the Comte 
de Poitiers, three focceffive Saturdays, from 
Damietta to the fea. They were very pom¬ 
pous, the king and the lords walking 
in them. The prince at length arrived, at 
which the camp rejoiced. As foon as he had 
landed, Louis afiembled his barons, to advife 
on their future proceedings j opinions were 
divided ; the Comte Peter of Britanny, and 
moil of the lords, held it beft to go, immedi¬ 
ately, and befiege Alexandria, one of the keys 
of Egypt. They obferved this city had an 
excellent harbour, where the fleet might 
winter in fecurity, and the army, while con¬ 
quering the country, might, by this means, 
receive the provifions and fuccour it (hould 
need j adding that, the (hips neither being 
Z 4 able 
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able to enter the Nile nor remain in the 
road, the French would be in danger of 
perilhing by famine, fhould any misfortune 
befall them. Thefe were weighty reafons; 
but the Comte d’Artois thought differently, 
and faid, he who would kill the ferpent 
fhould crufh his head ; and therefore it was 
heft to .march immediately for the capital. 
Louis, rejedting- the advice of his barons, 
followed that of his brother, forgetting the 
obftacles he had .to encounter, and departure 
was refolved on. 

Nejem. Eddin died the 22d of November, 
of an abfcefs in the lungs, in the flower of 
his age. The Sultana Chegeret Eddour, 
whofe genius was fuperior to her fex, in- 
ftead of finking under the misfortune, em¬ 
ployed herfelf in. faving the ftate. Sending 
for Facr Eddin, general of the army, and 
the eupuch, Dgemal Eddin, who poflefled 
great authority, fhe intreated them to aid 
her in the government, and keep the Sultan’s 
death fe^afe till the arrival of her fon Touran 
Shah, who was in Ejia t Bekir, and to whom 
couriers were dii'p.atched. . Bufinefs was tranf- 
9&ed, and-orders were fent through Egypt, 
in the Sultan’? p^me, as if he had ftill been 

living i 
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living; which policy kept the troops from 
defpondency, and, by concealing the lofs of 
Nejem Eddin from the enemy, prevented 
them from profiting by fo favourable a cir- 
cumftance. At the beginning of advent, tho 
French army (x) left the plains of Damietta, 
and on the 7th of December encamped at 
Farefcour, where it remained to dam up a 
canal which ran from the river to the lake 
Menzala. This they eafily accomplilhed, 
becaufe they raifed their mound at its mouth. 
Facr Eddin fent five hundred horfe, well 
mounted, to difpute the paflage of the river, 
who polled themfelves on the oppofite Ihore. 
Spite of their bold countenance, the Templars 
eroded firft j and, the king having forbid them 
to attack the enemy, formed their ranks. 
This caution emboldened the Arabs, who 
conftrued it into fear, and attacking the Tern- 

. * 

(xJ Macrizi, who generally agrees with Joinville, fixes, 
Kke him, the departure of the French in the month of 
December, but attributes it to the news of the Sultan’s 
death; whereas, it is certain, from Joinville, the French 
did not bear of it till they encamped near Manfoura, and 
that the arrival of the Comte de Poitiers was the reafon 
of this daring and dangerous march during the inunda¬ 
tion. Thus hiftorians, reciting fads, are often miftaken 
in their caufes, 

plars 
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plars furioufly, flew one of thofe brave war¬ 
riors, befide Renaut de Bichiers, their mar¬ 
shal. Indignant at the fight, and incapable of 
reftraining his ardour, he exclaimed, “ Upon 
* c them, in the name of God ; I can bear no 
“ more.!’ The whole corps immediately was 
in motion, and fell on the Egyptians, whole 
ranks, unable to fuftain the fliock, were 
broken j part of them were flain, and the 
reft driven into the river, where they perilhed. 
This fuccefs unfortunately encouraged dif- 
obedience, which occafipned all the confe- 
quent difgrace of the French. 

The army encamped, the fame day at 
Sherimfah, a village not far diftant, without 
moleftation from the enemy * its march was 
flow, becaufe arms of the river, or large 
rivulets, were continually to be dammed up. 
It next encamped at Baramoun, and did not 
appear at Manfoura till the 19th of Decem¬ 
ber. Between the town and the French was 
the canal of Achmoun, which mull be 


pafied to attack the enemy, entrenched on 
the oppofite fide ; (y) and in order to gain 


poflefiion of this important place. 


A fleet 


(y) In the map accompanying the fine edition of 
Joinville, printed at the Louvre, by order of the king. 


the 
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A fleet of large boats accompanied the 
army, which it plentifully fupplied. They 
fought by land and water. The canal of 
Achmoun is as wide as the Saone, and much 
deeper: its banks in general are fteep, and 
it was impoffible to pafs h by fwimming in 
face of the whole force of Egypt. They, 
therefore, determined to throw up a mound ; 
and baliftas, and other machines, proper to 
throw fames, were ereCted, as were two 
wooden towers, with covered galleries, to 
protedl the workmen j but, inftead of begin¬ 
ning at the mouth of the canal, as at Farefcour, 
they went half a league below, which ren¬ 
dered their enterprize impoffible ; for, as they 
advanced, the Egyptians made deep cuts, 
which, fuddenly bearing the waters againft 
the mound, deftroyed, in a moment, the work 
of feveral weeks. Ill fuccefs did not deter 
the engineers, who obftinately continued the 
plan they began with. While the work was 
purfued with zeal, Facr Eddin, fecretly, land¬ 
ed troops at Sherimfab, who unexpectedly 

the canal of Achmoun is placed beyond Manfoura, con¬ 
trary to truth, and hiftory. The French muft have 
come from Upper Egypt to befiege this town, if Co ; or 
they would not have met with this canal on their pafiage. 

attacked 
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attacked the camp, and occafioned iome 
diforder. Joinville, who, with the Templars, 
guarded the Damietta fide, haftily armed, and 
repelled the enemy. This induced Louis to 
cut a fofle from the cahal of Achmoun to 
the Nile, which gave fecurity to the camp. 

The fruitlefs labours of the mound were 
continued. The enemy, grown bold; a fecond 
time attacked the camp, and, after an obfti- 
nate fight, were^ repelled, with lofs, by the 
Comte d’Anjou. They then fell on the part 
defended by the Comte de Poitiers, but a 
vigorous refiftance again obliged them to 
retire. Notwithftanding thefe repulfes the 
Arab horfe continually fkirted the army, and 
leized on all ftragglers.; The impracticable 
mound was not completed; the Egyptians 
fhowered ftones on the workmen, and gave 
Hill greater annoyance by the greek-fire, 
which they feveral times call, and burnt the 
towers and galleries, in defiance of the effort? 
of the French. Joinville, who was on guard 
one night at the mound, gives a terrifying 
defcription of the greek-fire. “ The fire they 
“ call was as large as a tun, with a long burn- 
“ ing tail; its noife in the air was like 
t( thunder, and it feemed a flying dragon. 

“ The 
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« The light it gave was fa great that I could 
“ fee throughout! the. camp as clearly as in 
“open day.”‘ : This artificial’fire'cohfumed 
the bo<jly on which it fell/n without a, pofii- 
bility of its . being extinguifhed; yet the 
burning the towers and galleries made them 
not abandon an Jll-cdncrived project Wood 
was collcded, from the boats* to. build new 
works, which underwent the' like fate, in 
l'piteof the valour of the French. This lafj: 
misfortune fpread defolation through. the 
camp, and all hope of patting the canal was 
given up. While they deliberated on return¬ 
ing to Damietta, the conftable, Hymbert de 
Beaujeu, came to tell the king a Bedaouin (z) 
had promifed to difcover a ford, if they would 
give him five hundred befans of gold. Louis 
confented; the ford was found; and the 
Duke of Burgundy was left to guard the camp, 
while the king and his three brothers went 
to combat the Egyptians. On the 8 th of 
February, 1250, the French cavalry, guided 
by the Bedaouin, affembled, by day-break, 
before the ford, two leagues diftant from the 
Nile, and, entering the waters, which were 

( 2 ) Bedaouin comes from Bedaoui, inhabitant of the 
Defert: the wandering Arabs are fo called. 


deep, 
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deep, the (a) horfes fwam as far as the middle 
of the canal ; but, finding footing, they foon 
reached the oppofite bank; though fcveral 
were drowned in this dangerous paflage, 
among whom was John of Orleans. Some 
three hundred Arabs, who defended the pafs. 
Were foon put to flight. The king com¬ 
manded the Templars to lead the van, and 
the Comte d’Artois, with his corps to fuftain 
them. But this prince, feeing the enemy fly, 
could not moderate his ardour, and purfued. 
The grand mailer of the Templars lent to 
beg that he would wait, for that it was his 
Vight to march firll, conjuring the prince not 
to dilhonour him by taking a poll confided to 
his valour. Without daring to reply, the 
Comte lillened to the remonltrances ; but, 
unfortunately, Fourcaut du Merne, his brave 
fquire, who held the bridle of his horfe, was 
deaf, and, not hearing what was faid to the 
prince, continued advancing, and calling aloud 
“ Upon them!” Perceiving this, and thinking 
their honour at Hake, if they did not hold 

(a) Joinville and Macrizi both fay the Nile was then 
at its higheft, which is extraordinary, for that was the 
feafon when the waters fhould have been low. Arabian 
hiftory, indeed, contains fimilar examples, and the inun¬ 
dation has been known a month or tw<^ater than ufual. 

their 
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their rank, the Templars fpurred their horfes, 
and gallopped toward the enemy. Terrified 
at this unforefeen attack, the Egyptians fled 
on all Tides, abandoning their camp j while 
thefe brave, but imprudent, cavaliers, van- 
quilhing all who refilled, came to Manfoura, 
forced one of the gate 9 , snd entered the city. 
Facr Eddin, who was then at the bath, fcarce 
had time to drefs himfelf and mount a 
horfe, without faddle or bridle. Colledling 
lome of his flaves to oppofe the torrent, he 
and they were flain. So fuddeft was the 
attack, and the rout To rapid, that the 
Comte d’Artois and the Templars were in 
Manfoura before a part of the army had 
pafled the ford. Had the troops been all 
united, and the vidtors fuftained, the defeat 
would have been general, and Manfoura, and, 
perhaps, all Egypt, conquered. But there 
was a fpace of two leagues between the van 
and the rear of the French army. Bibars 
Elbondoux Dari, chief of the Baharites, (b) 

faw 

(b) Nejem Eddin had befieged Napoli, a town in 
Syria, where, his troops flying, the Baharite flaves fuf¬ 
tained the fhock of the enemy, and gave the prince time 
to efcape. This fervice gained his confidence, and, fuc- 

ceeding 
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faw the error, and profited by it like an able 
geheral, rallying the fugitives,' aflembling the 
flower of the Egyptian cavalry, and throwing 
himfelf between the city and the main body 
of the French to prevent all communication. 
While he fought divided troops, and flopped 
the paffage of Louis the Comte de Poitiers 
and the Comte d’Anjou, the Egyptians, ani¬ 
mated by his example, took courage, and 
attacked the too hafty cavaliers, who were 
combating in the narrow ftreets of Manfoura. 
They were excellently feconded by the inha- 


ceeding to the throne of Egypt, foon after, inftcad of his 
brother, Melee Eladal Seif Eddin, he bellowed many 
favours on them, and raifed them to the firft employments. 
Quitting the caftle of Salah Eddin, the former refidence 
of the Sultans, to inhabit that he had built in the iileof 
Raouda, oppofite Old Cairo, he appointed his favourite 
fiaves to guard it j and, as the Arabs call great rivers 
Bahar, or fea, they took the name of Baharites, or mari¬ 
time. Having afiafiinated Touran Shah, the laft of the 
family of the Ayoubites, they reigned over Egypt and 
Syria a hundred and thirty-fix years, and had twenty- 
feven kings. They were Turks, originally, bought of 
Syrian merchants, by Nejem Eddin, and were dethroned; 
in their turn, by the Mamluks, or Circaflian fiaves, in 
the year 784 of the Hegyra, who formed a new dynafty, 
which continued till the conqueft of fgvpt by Selim, in 
the year 923 of the Hegyra, 


bitants. 
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bitants who (howered ftones on them from 
the tops of their houfes. The French funk 
under the general aflaulttwo thirds of the 
Templars, and near three hundred knights, 
perilhed •, the Comte d’Artois, after perform¬ 
ing wonders, fell, covered with wounds, 
amidft a heap of dead, an unhappy vidtim to his 
own difobedience of orders: with him fell mod 
of his officers. Joinville, and feveral brave 
knights, took refuge in an old houfe, valor- 
oufly defending themfelves againft hofts of 
enemies, but with little hope of efcaping 
death, moffiof them being dangeroufly wound¬ 
ed. t In this extreme peril, Erart de Severey, 
who had been cut in the face with a fabre, 
and bled exceffively, faid, “ Knights, if you 
*' will fhield the memory of me and my 
** defcendants from all blame, I will go and 
“ demand aid from the Comte d’Anjou, whom 
“ I perceive yonder in the plain.” AH ap¬ 
plauding his refolution, he mounted his horfe, 
galloped through fquadrons of the enemy, 
and came to the prince ; who, hearing the 
news he brought, went to the relief of Join¬ 
ville and the reft. Thus were they indebted 
for life to this gentleman; who; afinoft dying, 
dreaded a difhonourable grave for having 
Vor.. I. A a abandoned 
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abandoned his companions, though it was 
only to bring them fuccour. 

The corps which the king commanded 
advanced on the plain, and fuftained every 
attack of the Turkifh and Arab cavalry. 
Mounted on a noble horfe he appeared a 
Hero amidft his fquadrons; his helmet was 
gilt with gold, his fword was German, and 
his arms highly burniihed ; his fortitude, for 
the carnage was great, infpired valour. The 
armies were fo clofely engaged they could 
only ufe the mace, the battle-ax, and fabre. 
While he found employment for the bed: of 
the enemy’s horfe, John de Valeri advifed 
him to turn to the right, toward the river, 
that he might be fuftained by the Duke of 
Burgundy, and not furrounded, which coun- 
fel his generals approved. The officer who 
bore the Royal Standard received orders ac¬ 
cordingly; this movement expofed the ad¬ 
vanced troops, and fcarcely had they retreated 
a ftep before the Comte de Poitiers, and the 
Duke of Flanders, fent to tell the king they 
were loft, if he did not face about and give 
them time to join him. He halted, and, juft 
then, Hymbert de Beaujeu came to inform 
him the Comte d’Artois, encompafled by 

enemies. 
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enemies, ftill defended himfelf in a houfe of 
Manfoura, but that his death was certain, if 
not diredtly relieved. Tell him, faid the mo¬ 
narch, I follow you, and, inftantly, the con- 
ftable, Joinville, and fome cavaliers, left the 
main body, and haftened toward the city. 
Scarcely had they proceeded a quarter of a 
league before a large corps of the enemy, 
coming between them and the king, prevent¬ 
ed him from advancing, and Joinville, feeing 
it impoflible to join the main body, or gain 
Manfoura, where the Turks were victorious, 
propofed to the conftable to poll themfelves 
on a bridge over a large rivulet, and prevent 
the enemy from attacking the French in the 
rear. The offer was accepted, and fix cava¬ 
liers undertook to keep the pafs. Mean time, 
the different corps of the chriftian army, 
divided and furrounded by the mahometans, 
were vigoroufly driven back, toward the 
canal $ a great number of cavaliers, thinking 
all was loft, haftily threw themfelves in, but 
their fatigued horfes could not gain the oppo- 
fite fhore, and, in a moment, the waters were 
covered with arms and drowning men. 
The king faw his life in danger abandoned 
by his troops, fix Turks, feizing his horfe’s 
A a 2 bridle. 
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bridle, were leading him prifoner j but, with 
unfhaken fortitude, collecting all his ftrength, 
and ufing his excellent arms with agility 
and addrefs, he, alone, vanquifhed his fix 
enemies. This heroic aCtion flopped thfe 
fugitives; afhamed to forfake a king who 
fo bravely defended himfelf, his knights 
crowded round him, and, as if the prodigy 
they had beheld had given them new powers, 
furioufly renewed the combat, and repelled 
the vi&ors. 

Joinville and Hymbert, who dill kept their 
poft, faw the Comte Peter of Britanny 
coming from Manfoura, his face covered 
with blood, heading a fquadron in which both 
officers and foldiers were mod of them dan- 
geroufly wounded, and purfued full fpeed by 
the Turks. The condable and his fmall 
troop flew to their fupport, and robbed the 
enemy of their pri2e. Joinville invited the 
Comte de Soiffons, his kinfman, to day and 
guard the bridge with him, and prevent the 
mahometans from taking the French in 
the rear. This brave knight accepted the 
offer, and Hymbert, feeing them deter¬ 
mined to guard this important pod, went 
for a reinforcement. Peter de Neville, fuc- 

named 
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named Cayet, joined them ; and thefe three 
knights, their lances in the reft, and co¬ 
vering themfelves with their fhields, defend¬ 
ed the pafs againft every attack. Two of 
the valiant guards of the king, named Wil¬ 
liam de Boon and John de Gomaches, kept 
before them, rtor could the Turks make 
them retreat a ftep. The arms of thefe 
generous warriors were ftuck with darts. 
Peter de Neville received a blow on the 
head from a mace; Joinville was wounded 
by five javelins, and his horfe by fifteen. 
While thus expofed to a thou fand perils, 
the Comte de Spiffons, incapable of fear, 
pleafantly faid to Joinville, The hallooing 
* c of this mob, Senefchal, is fine fport j 
“ hy god’s quoif (it was his ufual oath) 
“ we’ll talk of this day in our ladies cham- 
“ bers.” Gallantry we find always accom¬ 
panied French valor. 

The conftable kept his word with the 
heroes of the bridge; brought them fuccour 
toward the evening, and drove off the ene¬ 
my. They then joined the king, who, .as 
well as his foldiers, had fought all day, with¬ 
out eating. Night coming on, both armies 
retired. The Sieur de Chatillon commanded 

A a 3 the 
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the rear guard, and part of the French ar¬ 
my, matters of the Egyptian camp and their 
war machines, there patted the night. The 
other part, under the Duke of Burgun¬ 
dy, was encamped north of the canal. The 
Comte d’Artois and many a ldrd loft their 
lives on this day, which had feen the taking 
of Manfoura, and the total defeat of the 
Egyptians, had the attack by the French been 
general, as the Arab writers themfelves con- 
fefs (c). But, unfortunately, the King’s 
orders having been difrefpedted, the French 
were divided, and the addrefs of Bibars pre¬ 
vented them from re-uniting. While guard¬ 
ing the bridge, Joinville fays he faw many 
a pretty gentleman flying, full fpeed, whom 
no calling could ftop : but that Guion de 
Malvoifin, with a company of knights, his 
kinfmen, and the Comte Peter of Britanny, 
returned glorioufly, and honourably, from 
Manfoura, where they had flgnalized their 
courage. 

(c) Macrizi, who has well defcribed the expedition 
of Louis, owns Manfoura were loft, and the Mahome¬ 
tans totally defeated, had the French attacked in a 
tody, and not by divifions. 


On 
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On the morning of that memorable day, 
they had flown a pigeon, (d) from Man- 
foura, to carry the news, to Grand Cairo, 
of the death of Facr Eddin, and the flight 
of the Egyptians. The letter fpread con- 
fternation, which the fugitives augment¬ 
ed : the gates of the city were open all 
night for their reception j but, on the mor¬ 
row, another pigeon informed them of the 
fuccefs of Bibars, and the Baharites. Glad- 
nefs fucceeded forrow, the citizens congratu¬ 
lated each other in the flreete, and public 
rejoicings were made. 

Th? enemy were armed by fun riling, and 
made an irruption into the camp to regain their 
machines from the French. The attack was 
on the fide guarded ,by Joinville, who, hear¬ 
ing the cry, to arms, rofe ■, but he and his 
foldiers were fo ftiff with their wounds they 
could neither wear helmet nor cuirafs. They 

(d) This cuftom, which' long fubfifted in the eaft, 
is now loft ; though, not long fince, the merchants of 
Syria ufed thus to inform their correfpondents of the 
arrival of fhips at the port of Alexandria, whence, 
letting a pigeon fly, the nevys reached Aleppo in five 
or fix hours. The Caliphs had pftablilhed this rapid 
mode of intelligence from Cairo to Bagdad. 

A a 4 marched* 
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inarched, however, to the enemy, who, ha¬ 
ving forced the van guard, were near feizing 
their baliftae. The king fent a reinforce¬ 
ment, under de Chatillon, and the Egyp¬ 
tians were driven beyond the palliiades. 
Eight Turks, at feme diftance, well armed, 
intrenched behind a mount of rtones, and 
fuftained by a body of cavalry, Ihot their ran- 
doito arrows into the camp, and wounded many 
of the foldiers. Joinville was refolved to 
attack them, .during the night, and deftroy 
their intrenehment i but John de Vafley, 
one of his priefts, had lefs patience; he put 
on an iron helmet, and a euiraft, and, taking 
a large feymitar under his arm, walked to¬ 
ward them. They paid little attention at 
the fight of a Angle man, and he infenfibly 
approached ■, when near-' enough, he drew 
his feymitar, ran upon them, and, with his 
two handed ftrokes, put all the eight to 
flight, which valorous a&ion rendered him 
famous throughout the army. 

Touran Shah arrived, and the Sultana, 
whofe fruitful genius had found refources, 
and held the reins of government in times fo 
(difficult, remitted them to the new Sultan, 
who came tp Manfoura, appeared at the 

head 
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head of his troops, and fhewed them the 
coat of mail of the Comte d’Artois, affirm¬ 
ing it was that of the King. “ Brave 
*' muffulmen, added he, the enemy have 
“ loft their chief; redouble your efforts, 
*' they cannot withftand your valour: let 
“ us make a general affault to-morrow, force 
“ their camp, and exterminate thefe French 
from the earth.” The foldiers loudly 
applauded, and prepared to do their duty. 
Louis, informed by his fpies of the medi¬ 
tated attack, commanded each chief, at 
day-break, to difpofe his battalions, in 
good order, behind the pallifade of ftakes 
they had fixed to prevent the enemy’s ca¬ 
valry from penetrating the camp; which 
orders were obeyed. At fun-rifing, the 
Sultan was feen, on a ftately fteed, ranging 
his troops from the canal of Achmoun to 
the river, the cavalry in the van, the in¬ 
fantry in the rear, and ftrengthening his 
lines, in proportion to the enemies he had 
to face. His troops thus prepared, he dis¬ 
played his colours, about noon, and founded 
the charge (a fearful and confufed noife of 
drums and trumpets) and the Egyptian army 
affailed the French on all fides. The Comte 

d’Anjou, 
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d’Anjou, at the front of the camp, next 
Manfoura, was the firft attacked. The foot 
advanced, and, having thrown their greek- 
fire, the horfe fucceeded, and, forcing a way 
with their fabres, entered the intrenchments. 
Moft of the French cavalry were diftnounted 
at the battle of Manfoura, and the prince 
fought on foot with his foldiers. The num¬ 
ber of the enemy, their fuperiority as ca¬ 
valry, and the dreadful artificial fire they 
employed, threw his battalion into diforder, 
and, fpite of his valour, he was in danger of 
being taken or killed. This news being 
brought the King, he flew to refcue his 
brother with what cavaliers he had, and 
penetrated fo far into the croud that his 
h- rfe’s bridle was covered with the greek- 
fire, and himfelf in danger of being burnt.' 

he Egyptians, however, could not ftand 
the {hock of the King and his generous 
knights, but retreated in diforder. 

Next the Comte d’Anjou were the cru- 
faders, commanded by Guy d’ibelin, and 
Baldwin his brother, near whom was Walter 
de Chatillon, at the head of his fquadron. 
Thefe two corps, full of brave knights, and 

excellent 
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excellent cavalry, repelled every'affault, and 
remained firm, not receding a ftep. 

William de Sonnac, grand mafter of the 
Templars, having before loft moft of his 
knights, fortified that part of the camp he 
guarded with a double pallifade, to which 
the Egyptians fet fire, and, rufhing through 
the flames, aflailed him with fury. The 
valorous Templars, though covered with 
darts and arrows, formed an impenetrable 
rampart, and their grand mafter, who had 
loft an eye, at Manfoura, received a wound 
in the other of which he died. Joinville 
aflerts that behind the ground they occupied 
was a large fpace fo covered wiih javelins 
as to, hide the furface. 

Guion de Malvoifin, who commanded a bat¬ 
talion near the Templars, defended himfelf 
fo well that the enemy could gain no advan¬ 
tage; but the brave chief was near being 
confumed by the greek-fire. 

Comte William of Flanders and his forces 
extended along the river: he 3 boldly received 
the Egyptians, repelled them furioufly, put 
all to flight who oppofed him, and killed a 
great number. Walter de la Horgne here 

fignalized 
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fignalized his courage by high deeds of arms. 
The Comte de Poitiers was next in order j 
but, having only infantry, his troops were 
broken, the camp penetrated, and the prince 
feized. The women and butchers, feeing 
him led prifoner, began to Ihout, armed them- 
felves with hatchets, fell upon the viftors, 
drove them from the entrenchments, and 
recovered the king’s brother. 

Jocerant dq Brancion, one of the moft 
valiant knights in the French army, defended 
that part of the camp next the canal: his 
foldiers were all on foot, he alone on horfe- 
back. The Arabs, feveral times, broke his 
ranks, but the brave Brancion, with fabre in 
hand, continually rallied his men and repulfed 
them. He and his foldiers, however, muit 
have fallen, had not Henry de Briqnne, from 
the Duke of Burgundy’s camp, annoyed the 
enemy with his crofs-bow men, over the 
canal, every time they renewed the attack. 
De Brancion had been in fix-and-thirty com¬ 
bats and battles, where he had always borne 
away the prize, and on this day, not the 
mod: inglorious of his life, received a great 
number of wounds of which he died. 


Night 
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Night feparated the combatants, and, on 
the morrow, the King affembled his Barons to 
confole them for their Ioffes, and excite eon- 
ftancy. “ Gentlemen,” faid he, “ let us return 
“ Heaven thanks, and take courage : we have 
“ paffed the canal, driven the enemy from 
" their camp, and, without cavalry, oppofed 
“ the whole power of the Sultan.” Dif- 
couraged by refiftance fo obftinate, Touran 
Shah, in fad:, defpaired of forcing the 
French camp, and determined to ftarvc 
them. Their army was abundantly fup- 
plied by the provilions colleded at Dami- 
etta, which were brought to them by the 
fmall fleet they had on the river, and the 
Sultan properly judged that, could he cut 
off the communication between the camp 
and Damietta, he might conquer thofe by 
famine which he could not by force. Every 
means accordingly were employed ■, a great 
number of boats was affembled, unrigged, 
tranfported on the backs of camels near the 
canal of Mehalla^, and concealed in a proper 

place 

(e) We learn from Abulfeda there were feveral 
towns and villages in Egypt called Meballa ; the place 
here meant is three leagues below Manfoura, • where 

there 
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place for an ambufcade. The French fleet 
unfufpedtingly was, as ufual, bringing pro- 
vifions, when, approaching the ille where 
the Sultan’s gallies were hidden,' the Egyp¬ 
tians fuddenly appeared, furprized their ene¬ 
mies, attacked them furioufly, furrounded 
them, killed about a thoufand foldiers, and 
took fifty large loaded boats. The Egyptians 
thus become matters of the river, there was 
no longer any communication between the 
camp and Damietta ; and fcarcity foon fuc- 
ceeded, with difeafe, its dreadful attendant. 
The wounded, wanting nutriment, periflied, 
and the dead bodies, floating on the river 
and the canal, corrupted the air ; a de- 
ttrutttive epidemic malady ravaged the army, 
ancf few of thofe who were attacked efcaped 
death. Their flefli dried on their bones, 
their livid fkin was fpotted black, and their 

there is a fmall canal, the mouth of which is hidden 
by an ifle, which feems a proper place for an ambuf¬ 
cade. In the edition of Joinville printed at the Louvre, 
a note is cited, in which Macrizi mentions Mehalla, 
and they have erroneoufly fuppofed he meant Mehalla 
Kebira, capital of one of the provinces of the Delta, 
and fix leagues above Manfoura. The French muft 
have had their provifions from Upper Egypt, could a 
fleet at this place have intercepted their convoy. 


gums 
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gums were fo prodigioufly fwelled they could 
take no food till the excrefcent flefh was cut 
away. All who underwent this operationlhriek- 
ed moil lamentably. Such was the condition 
of an army lately fo flouriihing. The Arabian 
authors agree with Joinville in giving a 
terrifying defcription of the deplorable ftate 
of the French, encompafled by enemies, and 
preyed on by all the horrors of famine and 
difeafe. 

The remaining veiTels from Damietta, on 
the 7th of March 1250, made a new attempt 
to bring fupplies to the army, but were all 
taken, except one, belonging to the Comte 
of Flanders, which fo valiantly defended 
itfelf that it forced its way to the camp, 
where it brought the news of the defeat of 
the two fleets, and the impofllbility of re¬ 
ceiving fuccour from Damietta while the 
gallies of the enemy fwarmed on the river. 
This added to the confternation and afflictions 
of the French ; and Louis, after adviflns: 
with his Barons, refolved to retreat over a 
wooden bridge they had thrown acrofs the 
canal, and join the Duke of Burgundy. 
That the enemy might not profit by this 

motion, 
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motion, a wall was thrown up, fome diftance 
from the bridge, behind which the troops 
filed off. The baggage went firft, then the 
King and his corps; De Chatillon com¬ 
manded the rear guard, and the whole 
Egyptian army fell upon him ; but their 
impetuofity was repelled by the firmnefs 
with which they were received: enemy 
however fucceeded enemy, and a part of 
the army, prefled between the wall and the 
canal, and affaulted with the greek-fire 
and javelins, was in the utmoft: peril. The 
valour of the Comte d’Anjou faved them, 
and repulfed the Egyptians. Geoffrey de 
Muffenbourg, who fought by his fide, dif- 
tinguilhed himfelf by heroic deeds, and me¬ 
rited the palm of that day. 

The French, encamped behind'the canal 
of Achmoun, were in fafety from the fword, 
but not from contagion and famine, to which 
Louis, as well as his foldiers, was fubjedted. 
The camp daily became a vaft cemetery, 
where death feledted his vi&ims. A truce 
now only could fave the remains of the army, 
and this was propofed to the Sultan : minif- 
ters were mutually appointed, and the French 

king 
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king offered to reftore Damietta, (f) on con¬ 
dition that the knights of Jerufalem fhould be 
reinflated in the places they had loft in Syria. 
The parties not agreeing, the conferences 
were broken off, and the French had but one 
refource, which was to gain Damietta. It 
was determined to fly, on Tuefday night, the 

(f) The Crufaders’ attacked Damietta in the year 
1218, and took it, after a fiege of fixteen months. 
Sultan Melek Elmakel retreated, two days march from 
the city, and encamped at the angle formed by the 
canal of Achmoun and the Nile, where Manfoura was 
built. The Crufaders followed, and encamped on 
the oppofite bank, facing the Egyptians, who in¬ 
tercepted the communication between the European 
army and Damietta, and the latter offered to reftore the 
city, on condition Jerufalem, Afcalon, and Tiberius^ 
were ceded to them, which propofal was rejected. The 
Sultan made a cut from the Nile, then at its greateft 
height, and inundated the enemies camp, fo that they 
were up to the middle in water, and, had it not been 
for a caufeway, mult have been all drowned. Melek 
then threw bridges over the canal of Achmoun, and 
fent troops, who feized the mound, and the Crufaders, 
burning their tents, and war machines, would have 
returned to Damietta, but found it impoffible. They 
then offered to reftore the city, and peace was con¬ 
cluded, on that condition, in 1221.—Thus far Ma- 
crizi in his hiftory of the Arab dynafties. Louis, en¬ 
camped in the fame place, offers! the fame conditions, 
but was not equally fortunate. 

Vol. I. B b 
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5th of April ; and the king commanded his 
brothers and the engineers to cut the cables 
which held the bridge over the caofd of Ach- 
moun. When it was dark, the troops began 
to file off toward Damietta, and thofe whom 
difeafe prevented from walking or riding 
defeended the river in boats, among whom 
was Joinville. Louis, though weakened by 
a dyfentery, would neither forfake his troops 
nor be the firfl; in flight; on the contrary, he 
kept with the rear-guard, commanded by de 
Chatillon; Geoffry de Sergines, of all his 
officers, was the only one who refufed to 
abandon him in this dangerous pod:. At 
day-break, the Egyptians perceiving the army 
had decamped, hotly purfued. Notwithftand** 
ing the pofltive orders of the king, the bridge 
had not been deftroyed, but they paffed it; 
and the cavalry, full gallop, came up with 
the French at Farefcour. The rear-guard 
was firfl: attacked, where Geoffry de Sergines 
molt intrepidly defended his king, admirably 
wielding his mace and fword, and repelling 
affailants. He led him into a houfe in the 
village, were fatigue and difeafe made him 
faint in the arms pf a tradefwoman of Paris; 
recovering, he had the confolation to learn 

that 
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that fome five knights aflembled round his 
perfon, defended him valiantly againft the 
Sultan’s forces, fighting defperately at the 
entrance of the village, where the French, 
infpired by the hope of faving a king they 
adored, did wonders, and difputed for vic- 
tory. fg) Amidft the conflict, a traitor, 
named Marcel, called, with a loud voice, 
“ Knights, the king commands you to yield; 
** let him not periih by your obftinacy.” 
Hearing this, they laid down their arms, and 
the king, his brothers, and the whole army, 
were taken prifoners. Walter de Chatillon 
had alone defended a ftreet againft a hoft of 
foes; completely armed, and well mounted, 
with a moft tremendous fword, as the Egyp¬ 
tians appeared, he flew to the rencounter, 
crying, Chatillon ! Knight! Where are my 
brave men ? and vanquifhing thofe that faced 
him, turned about to attack the aflailants in 
the rear. After killing a great number of 

(i) The Arab authors agree with Joinville, the King, 
by flying firft, might have efcaped to Damietta, but, 
though this would have been moft prudent, the gene¬ 
rous prince refufed to leave fo many brave men expofed 
to the enemy, and his courage made choice of the moft 
dangerous poft. 
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enemies, planted with arrows, exhaufted by 
fatigue, he fell, and they cut off his head. 
The king and the prifoners were conducted to 
Manfoura, nor had thofe in the boats a better 
fate; they fell into the enemy’s hands, who 
forced fome of them into the river. Joinville 
efcaped death by a kind of miracle, being fo 
feeble he could fcarcely ftand upright. They 
were going to behead him, had not a generous 
Arab, pitying his fate, taken him in his arms, 
and exclaimed, with all his force. He is the 
king’s coufin. This faved his life, and he, 
with many more lords, were taken to Man¬ 
foura. Ralph de Wanon, who was in the 
fame boat, had been hamftrung in a former 
battle, and could not ftand: an old Arab had 
compaftion on him, and affifted him in all the 
wants of nature. 

Touran Shah fent fifty robes to the king and 
his lords, who put them on, except Louis, 
who refufed, haughtily, faying he was fove- 
reign of a kingdom as great as Egypt, and it 
was derogatory for him to appear cloathed in 
the robes of another monarch. The Sultan 
invited him to a banquet he had prepared, 
but, equally inflexible, he let them underftand 
be perceived the Sultan’s aim in this polite- 

nefs, 
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nefs, and the defire he had to exhibit him 
to his army. 

Ten thoufand French were in chains. 
Their number embarraffed Touran Shah, 
and the barbarian, nightly, had four 
or five hundred taken from prifon, all of 
whom were beheaded, who refufed to em¬ 
brace Mahometanifm, by Seif Eddin, the 
cruel minifter of his vengeance. Peter of 
Britanny was appointed to treat of the releafe 
of Louis and the prifoners. The Egyptians 
required them to reftore Damietta, and the 
places they held in Syria; the latter article 
was rejected. The Mahometans broke off 
the treaty, and, endeavouring to effedt their 
purpofe by fear, fent armed men where the 
king and his brothers were guarded, who, 
flourifhing their fabres, threatened to ftrike off 
their heads. Finding thefe menaces ineffec¬ 
tual, and that nothing could induce a king 
whofe foul was fuperior to adverfity to com¬ 
mit an adt of injuftice, the negociation was 
renewed. The Egyptians demanded 100,000 
befans (about 20,000 1 .) and to have Damietta 
reftored for the deliverance of the king and 
prifoners; to which Louis confented, provided 
his queen fhould approve the treaty. The 
B b 3 Mahometans 
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Mahometans appearing furprized at this claufe, 
he added, the queen is my miftrefs, without 
whofe confent I will do nothing. Touran 
Shah, aftonifhed the king fo readily ffiould 
grant a fum Co confiderable, wiffiing to feem 
generous, declared he would remit a fifth part 
of the ranfom, and the parties agreed, and their 
oaths mutually exchanged, the Sultan com¬ 
manded them to put the king and prifoners 
on board four great veifels, and take them to 
Damietta. 

While the articles were preparing, Joinvilje 
and feveral Lords, imprifoned in a diftant tent, 
faw a company of youth, armed with fcyme- 
tars, headed by an old man, enter j whom, 
knowing the nightly executions, they fup- 
pofed the minifters of death. The old man 
aficed them, in a grave voice, whether they 
believed God had died and rifen again for 
them. They anfwered in the affirmative. 
Then be not difcouraged, replied this grave 
perfonage, remember your fufferings for him. 
equal not what he fuffered for you, and if he 
had the power to rife from the dead he will 
deliver you when he fhall think fit. So fay¬ 
ing he retired, impreffing their minds with 
aftoniffimcnt, and reviving hope in their 

hearts. 
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hearts. Soon after they learnt the treaty was 
concluded which reftored them to freedom. 

Touran Shah had brought with him, from 
Diar Bekir, fome half a hundred courtiers, 
who had gained his confidence ; and the be¬ 
ginning of his reign was fignalized by the 
degradation of his father's fervants, and the 
rife of his favourites. The former had fuc- 
ceflively arrived at their offices and dignities 
by real fervices, and were fuddenly ftripped, 
that J^efe new intruders might occupy the 
mod important ports. The grandees and 
officers of the army were difgufted at this 
injuftice; but the bad policy of the Sultan 
did not ftop here; he was indebted for the 
victory at Manfoura, and the defeat of the 
French, to the valour of the Baharites.. Far 
from rewarding, and thus gaining the affec¬ 
tion of a corps Nejam Eddin had formtd, 
formidable for its valour and power, he took 
their employments from them, and gave 
them to underftand they fhould be difbanded. 
Such imprudence did but excite their indig¬ 
nation : hate brooded in the heart, and venge¬ 
ance only waited for a pretext, which the 
Sultan foon gave them. During the negoci- 
ations, he had retired to Farefcour, the 
B b 4 theatre 
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theatre of his vi&ory, where a wooden tower 
was ereded on the bank of the river, together 
with magnificent tents j and here he en¬ 
camped, waiting the reftoration of Damietta. 
Intoxicated by fuccefs and flattery, he in¬ 
dulged in debauchery, and every kind of 
voluptuoufnefs. Gold glides like water from 
the hands of fuch a king: his expences be¬ 
came exceffive, and to fupply his pleafures, 
he demanded reflitution of his father's trea- 
fures of the Sultana Chegeret Eddour^with 
threats, if not immediately fatisfied. This 
ambitious woman faw the fall ofherfelf or 
the tyrant inevitable, went to the chief of 
the Baharitfes, enumerated the fervices the 
had rendered the ftate in its day of diftrefs, 
the efteem in which the held that corps, and 
the ingratitude of Touran Shah, ending by 
imploring their prote&ion againft a king who 
had vowed implacable hatred to the friends 
of Nejam Eddin. This was fufficient to 
rpuze the vengeance of the Baharites, to 
which they were but too much inclined. 
She was promifed redrefs, and the death of 
the Sultan fworn. The very fame day. Bi¬ 
bars, having feduced his attendants, entered 
his tent, while he was at table, made a 

flroke 
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ftfoke at him with a fabre, which would 
have cloven his fkull ad he not parried 
it with his hand his fingers were cut off* 
and he haftily fled, purfued by the aflaffins, 
into the tower on the bank of the Nile, 
and fhut the door. The French, then, 
proceeding to Damietta, having flopped at 
this place, were witnefles of a mofl fhocking 
fcene. The murderers, finding they could 
not gain admiflion, fet fire to the tower. In 
vain did Touran Shah cry he would abdicate 
the throne, and only require to return to 
Diar Bekir: they were deaf to his inter- 
ceflions and groans j furrounded by the flames, 
he leaped from the top of the tower, but, a 
nail catching his mantle, he remained fuf- 
pended j the barbarians fell upon him, hacked 
him with their fabres, and call him into 
the river, near the boat in which Joinville 
was. This horrid tranfa&ion pafied in fight 
of the Egyptian army, who made not a 
fingle effort to fave their king, fo highly 
were they irritated by his imprudence. Thus 
miferably perifhed the laft Sultan of the fa¬ 
mily of the Ayoubites, eftablifhed in Egypt 
by Salah Eddin. 

After the maflacre the Sultana was de¬ 
clared 
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clarcd Queen j the firft flave who reigned over 
Egypt during the reign of the Arabs. Some 
fey {he was a Turk, others an Armenian ; (he 
had been bought by Nejem Eddin whom 
fhe fo captivated, that he never fuffered her 
to be from him, but took her to his wars. 
Money was coined in her name, and En ir 
Azed Eddin Aibah, the Turcoman, was 
named Generaliffimo (i). 

(i) The Sultana efpoufed him after fhe had reigned 
three months, and divefted herfelf of fovereign power 
in his favour. He was the firft Sultan of the dynafty 
of Baharites. After reigning feven years, fhe, per¬ 
ceiving he was tired of enjoying the title of King, 
only, while fhe had the authority, and that he was 
inclined to other amours, had him afTaffinated, though, 
to pleafe her, he had divorced a wife whom he loved. 
Nour Eddin, the fon of this unhappy wife, conceived 
a violent hatred againft the Sultana, bribed her women 
to murder her, and her corpfe, thrown naked into a 
ditch, remained three days unburied, but at laft was 
entombed in the fepulchre fhe had prepared. Nour 
Eddin, the fecond Baharite Sultan, was afTaffinated in 
two years time, and fucceeded by Bibars, who reigned, 
glorioufly, feventeen years. The laft of the Baharites 
who reigned in Egypt, Khref Hadge, voluntarily ab¬ 
dicated royalty. Barkouk, fucceeding him, began the 
dynafty of the Mamluks, or Circadian Haves, who, 
under two-and-twenty kings, governed Egypt 121 
years. Thoman Bey was the laft, whom Selim caufed 
to be hung under one of the gates of Cairo. 


The 
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The aflaffins entered the fliips that con¬ 
tained the French prifoners, and he who 
had ended Touran Shah, with his hand ftill 
reeking with blood, faid to Louis, What 
wilt thou give me for having rid thee of 
thy enemy ? The king made no reply. Se¬ 
veral of thefe wretches leapt fabre in hand 
on board the galley where Joinville was and 
many Lords, and, flourifhing their weapons, 
threatened to ftrike off their heads. The 
tragedy they had beheld had terrified thefe 
brave knights, and, not lefs pious than va¬ 
liant, thinking all was over, fell on their 
knees before a Trinitarian friar, and, all to¬ 
gether, began to confefs their fins. The croud 
being great, and the prieft unable to hear 
them all at once, Guy d’Ybelin, conftable 
of Cyprus, confefled to Joinville, who re¬ 
plied with admirable naivete. According to 
the power God has given me I give thee 
abfolution. Bayard, thus, the knight, with¬ 
out fear or reproach, mortally wounded, con- 
fefied himfelf under an oak to his fquire. 
Thefe Lords, however, were only thrown 
pell-mell into the hold, where, difeafed as 
they were, they pafled a miferable night, in 
expectation of an end more miferable; for 
they firmly believed they were only to be 

releafed 
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releafed from their dungeon to be put to 
death. Abou Ali being named to treat 
with the King of France, after many debates 
they renewed their former agreement, and it 
was ftipulated that, before leaving the Nile, 
Louis fhould pay eight hundred pounds to¬ 
wards the ranfom, evacuate Damietta, and 
difcharge the remaining fum in the city of 
St. John d’Acre. Oaths were mutually ex¬ 
changed, and the French Lords taken from 
their captivity, and, once more, allowed to 
hope their misfortunes would have an end. 

The difgrace of the King and army reached 
the Queen, and overwhelmed her with af¬ 
fliction. She was pregnant, and the news 
was brought three days before delivery. Her 
terrified fancy pictured the enemy at the 
gates of Damietta, where fhe had been left. 
She faw them enter the city with fire and 
fword, and her agitations became fo violent 
that it was thought fhe would have expired. 
A knight, eighty years of age, who devoted 
himfelf to her fervice, left her neither day 
nor night. The wretched Queen flarted in 
her fleep, imagining the barbarians were 
forcing her apartment, and the old knight, 
who held her hand while fhe flept, clafping 
it, then faid, Fear nothing. Madam, you 

are 
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are fafe. She had not flept a moment, again, 
before fhe awoke, fhrieking, and he again 
endeavoured to appeafe her fears. That fhe 
might rid herfelf of thefe dreadful ideas, 
the queen commanded all to leave her cham¬ 
ber, except her guardian j then, falling on 
her knees to him, fhe faid, “ Promife me, 
“ knight, to grant the favour I fhall re- 
“ queft,” he promifed, and fhe continued. 
“ I conjure you, by the faith you have 
“ fworn, fhould the Saracens take the city, 
“ you will cut off my head before I fall 
“ into their hands.” “ Madam,” replied 
the knight, “ this, be certain, I fhall wil- 
“ lingly perform ; I had indeed thought on 
“ the fubjedt, and was refolved rather to 
“ take your life than fuffer them to feize 
“ your perfon.” This promife gave tran¬ 
quillity to the Queen, and the day after 
this affedting fcene fhe was delivered of a 
fon, named John Triftan, (the forrowful) 
alluding to the unhappy times in which he 
was born. The fame day they informed 
her the Genoefe, the Pifans, who were in 
the pay of France, and the townfmen, in¬ 
tended to fly from Damietta. She fent for 
the principal of them to her bedfide, and, 

weeping. 
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weeping, faid, “ For the love of God, gen- 
** tlemen, do not abandon the city; it will 
“ be the deftrudtion of the King and the 
“ whole army; have pity on the infant you 
“ fee lying befide me.” They replied, they 
muft die of hunger j and Ihe, immediately, 
ordered all the provifions in the city to be 
purchafed and fent them, faying they Jhould 
be maintained at the King’s expence. Thus 
fhe faved Damietta, the laft refource of the 
French. 

The fhips in which Louis and the other 
prifoners were, being come near the bridge 
of Damietta, the King fent for the Queen 
and Princefles on board. On the appointed 
day, all the French quitted the city, and em¬ 
barked in various (hips, and the Egyptians 
with them, who, being drunk, inhumanly 
killed the fick whom their treaty obliged 
them to take care of till they came to St. 
John d’Acre. This by no means befpoke up¬ 
right intentions, on their part, and, in fadt, 
a violent difpute had arifen among them- 
felvesj the one part infilling on murdering 
the King, and all the prifoners, and the 
other in keeping their deputations; ad¬ 
ding, that (hould the Egyptians thus vio¬ 
late 
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late their oaths they would be held the moft 
infamous people on earth. The conteft in- 
creafcd, and they were a whole day in doubt. 
Mean time the veflels in which the unhappy 
captives were had been lent a league above 
Damietta, nor were they left ignorant that 
they were intended to be maffacred. At laft, 
Aibah, the Turcoman, hoping to divide the 
remainder of the ranfom which was to be 
paid at St. John d’Acre with the Baharites, 
(k) drew his fabre, and fwore he never would 
fuffer the faith of treaties thus to be violated. 
This terminated the difference, and they 
agreed to reftore the French to freedom. 
While the Egyptians meditated this abomi¬ 
nable adt, the King was in high wrath againft 
a Lord, who told him, that, in paying the 
promifed fum, they had been wronged of four 
hundred pounds, which the king ordered to 
be reftored them, although they had already 
failed in a part of their engagements. At 

(k) According to the Arab hifhorians, the fear, only, 
of lofing the ranfom preferved the King and all the 
prifoners : the barbarians, who fo lately had drenched 
their hands in the blood of their Sultan, would not 
have fpared one of their enemies, had not their intereft 
oppofed their cruelty. 
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length, every thing being fettled, the JtiAg* 
his brothers, and Queen, embarked for St. 
John d’Acre, in 1250, eleven months and 
fome days after the taking of that city. 

Gemel Eddin, an Arab hiftorian, gives the 
following portrait of Louis. “ The King 
«« poffefied a fine perfon, underftanding, for- 
“ titude, and religion. His good qualities 
“ attracted the veneration of the Chriftians, 
“ who had great confidence in him: he might 
“ have efcaped from the Egyptians by flight, 
«* either on horfeback or in a boat, but the 
** generous king never would abandon his 
“ army.” 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

This work was publifhed at two different times, and 
in three volumes, the firft of which ended here, except 
a fliort letter, expreffive of the author’s hopes and fears 
concerning the fuccefs of his work. This is omitted, as 
likewife is the beginning of the next letter, being only 
a Ihort complimentary introdu&ion to the fecond vo¬ 
lume, neither neceffary nor interefting, which might 
confufe, but could not inform the reader. An interval 
of fome months elapfed between writing of this and the 
following letter, during which the author returned to 
Qrand Cairo. T. 


LET- 
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LETTER XXVI. 

From Old Cairo to Tarnish: Leave Fojlat 
in the month of November, the Mofque 
Atar Ennabi defcribed, and reflections 
on the pilgrimages made thither. State 
of the plain of Egypt at this feafon of the 
year; comparifons between the pyramids, 
the tomb of Maufoleus, and the Morai of 
Otaheite. Details on the plain of Mummies, 
the flints of Egypt and the Dachhour or 
Acanthos. Arrival at Tamieh in the pro¬ 
vince of Fayoum. 


To M. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 

JT is now November, and the favourable 
feafon to vifit the Said (a) •, the heat is 
temperate, and the flooded canals permit us 
to vifit the inland country by water. Em¬ 
bark we, therefore, on this river, which, with 
its multiplied branches, for the fpace of two 

a) All Upper Egypt from Old Cairo to Affouan, or 
Syene, is called Said by the Arabs. 

Vol. I. C c 
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hundred leagues, fertilizes that valley where 
the wife and the great have, for three thou- 
fand years, gone to admire the ruins of a peo¬ 
ple who exerted every faculty to make their 
works immortal. 

We leave Old Cairo, the north wind drives 
us rapidly againft the current, the waters have 
receded from the hills, but the low parts are 
ftill inundated, though the majeftic Nile, 
filently, and gently, keeps retiring •, verdure 
and harveft follow his footfteps, and in- 
ceffantly fpring where’ he fo lately trod. 
Here cucumbers and water melons are plant¬ 
ed, and there the plough lightly furrows the 
furface, eafily drawn by oxen, under the care 
of a fingle man. Dourra and corn already 
cover the high lands. 

We are now paffing Jeziret Dahab, the 
golden ifle, a meadow abounding in cattle, 
on which is a fmall village. On our left 
we leave the grand mofque Atar Ennabi, built 
on the bank of the river, much frequented 
by the inhabitants of Cairo, and the objedl 
of a famous pilgrimage. It contains a ftone 
on which the Muflulmen believe the marks 
of the feet of Mahomet are impreffed; for 
this reafon they call it Atar Ennabi, the 

veftige 
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Veftige of the prophet. The officiating Sheik 
takes care to encourage this pious faith, and 
to publifh the miracles performed ; for, as his 
wealth wholly centers in this relic, he pre- 
ferves it as a thing moft precious, and covers 
it with a fumptuous veil, which he lifts up 
for devotees, from whom he experts a fmall 
prefent. The following account I had from 
a Lady of Cairo, the wife of a French mer¬ 
chant (b), who has lived forty years in 
Egypt. 

“ I had often heard of Atar Ennabi, and 
“ its miracles; and was defirous to fee this 
“ famous ftone. My drefs, exa&ly refem. 
“ bling that of the Turkifh women, made 
** me fuppofed one of them ; and I went to 
“ the mofque at an hour when there were 
“ not many people. I requeftedthe Sheik to 
“ fhew me the relic, and two Turkifh wo- 
** men, of confequence, entering at the fame 

time, teflified the like defire. He uncovered 
“ it, and, after burning fome rich perfumes, 
“ and reciting pafiages from the Coran, 
** faid. Behold that facred mark! Wonder 

(b) M. Maynard, whofe probity and knowledge have 
gained him the efteem of the French, Copts, Turks, 
and Arabs. 
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“ at the footftep of the greateft of prophetsf, 
“ of Mahomet! The Turkifh women re- 
“ peated, with enthufiafm, yes, it is indeed 
“ the footftep of Mahomet, the greateft of 
“ prophets! For my own part, I allure you, 
“ nqtwithftanding the moft fcrupulous at- 
“ tention, I faw nothing but a fmooth ftone, 
“ well perfumed, on which I could difcover 
“ neither traces of a foot nor any thing fimi- 
“ lar.” How ftrange is the credulity of 
man, which enflaves his reafon, and makes 
him fee, feel, and hear what never exift- 
ed! Thus, M. Tournefort, being prefent 
when a tomb was opened in one of the 
Archipelago ifles, in which the people were 
convinced they fliould find a Vampyre, faw 
only a livid corpfe, half worm-eaten ; while 
the Greeks perceived an entire body of pure 
flefh and blood, which, according to them, 
had not the leaft offenfive fmell. 

Norden, in his delightful views of Egypt, 
has well depidted the mofque of Atar En- 
nabi and its environs, but was deceived in 
placing Memphis at Giza, though he ought 
not to be therefore reproached, for he him- 
felf confefTes he doubts this was not the real 
fcite of that ancient city, which I imagine I 

have 
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haveperfeftly determined, in the preceding let¬ 
ters ; nor Ihould I again have mentioned that 
error, into which feveral travellers have fallen, 
did I not fear others might like wife be de¬ 
ceived. Thus milled, the learned Jablonfki, 
(c) vainly, has employed all his fagacity to 
dilcover what he fuppofed to be truth. 

At fome diftance from Atar Ennabi, afmall 
village is feen, through the tufted date trees, 
where the Turks have a mofque, and the Copts 
a convent, named Der Ettin, the monaftery of 
the figs; no doubt, becaufe this fruit is there 
abundant. There are two.fpeciesj the firft 
grows on the very branches of thefycamore, but 
is dry, and little efteemed; the latter, the fame 
that is cultivated in France, is juicy, fweet, 
and of an exquifite flavour. On the eaftern 
bank are villages, built on the top of artifi¬ 
cial mounts, to which the men and cattle 
retire during the inundation. Lucerne, fown 
as the Nile withdraws its waters, already 
forms a verdant zone around thefe fmall ifles. 
Wandering Arab tribes have pitched their 
tents on the fide of fandy hills, to profit 

(e) This falfe pofition of Memphis induced him, alfo, 
to affirm the temple of Serapis was ereftcd in the ilte 
of Raouda, which is another error., 

C c 3 
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by the river, and purchafed, during fome 
months, the right to fend their cattle to 
graze in meadows which they forfake, when 
the pafturage fails. Martyrs to that liberty 
they paflionately love, thefe unconquerable 
people prefer the horrors of the defert to 
all the advantages of fociety, fly the very 
fhadow of flavery, and, ever on their guard 
againft tyranny, on the lead diflatisfadtion, 
ftrike their tents, pack them upon their ca¬ 
mels, ravage the open country, and, laden 
with booty, hide themfelves among burning 
fands, whither they cannot be purfued, and 
which they only dare inhabit. The fcourge 
of Egypt, which they regard as their patri¬ 
mony, they are the irreconcilable enemies of 
the Turks, who fear and abhor them (e). 

Pafling the village of Boufir, we are oppo- 
pofite the grand pyramids, which rife fix 
hundred perpendicular feet high, and, as 
our boat follows the windings of the river, 
their fummits defcribe fegments of circles in 
the horizon. With what majefty do thefe 
mountains of man rife to the regions of air ! 

(e) This hatred gave birth to the French expreflton, 
Tratter quclquun de Turt a More; that is to fay, with 
the rigour of a Turk towards an Arab, 


Awful 
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Awful in their age, how often has the riling 
fun enlightened them, fcorched their burning 
fides at noon, and gilded them as he fet. 
During how many ages have they, keeping 
pace with the inconceivably fwift motion of 
the earth, annually encircled this grand lu¬ 
minary ! Man then has conflrudted durable 
edifices, and thefe edifices are tombs! Some 
authors, imagining the damage occafioned by 
violently opening the grand pyramid was the 
effect of time, have calculated how many 
ages they may ftiil endure; but, the princi¬ 
ple being falfe, they are infinitely Ihort of 
the truth. To me it feems impoffible to fay 
when they fhall ceafe to be. Thoufands of 
ages hence, if undifturbed by any grand re¬ 
volution in the earth, travellers, from en¬ 
lightened nations, fhall go to admire thefe 
vaft monuments, and fay Europe fcarcely 
had a few favages fcattered over her forefts 
when a learned nation eredted thefe fuperb 
maufoleums, toward the four cardinal points 
of heaven, as monuments of its piety, and 
agronomical knowledge ! 

Melons, peculiar to Egypt, named Abd 
Hellaoui, the Have of inildnefs, are cultivated 
in the neighbouring villages: firm and brit- 
C c 4 tie. 
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Other melons, they are preferred, becaufe, 
during the heats, they are very agreeable, 
nutritive, and healthy. Here, alfo, is a fpe- 
cies of lettuce, with large, fmooth, and high 
leaves, much efteemed : whole fields are co¬ 
vered with them, being eaten in prodigious 
quantities, and their feed ufed to make oil. 
Hamlets are feen on the right and left, as 
we advance, whofe inhabitants are tilling 
the land, which, in four months, will yield 
them abundant returns. The village of Ha- 
louan appears on the eaftern bank, furround- 
ed by date-trees, where the Mekias was 
when the Arabs conquered Egypt. Mem¬ 
phis flood on the oppofite (hore, where, pre- 
ferving its name, the village of Menph now 
fliands. Strabo, Pliny, and Abulfeda have 
defcribed its ruins, and put this beyond doubt. 
Here, ftill, are heaps of rubbifh j but the co¬ 
lumns and remarkable ftones the Arabs have 
tranfported to Cairo, and placed them, with¬ 
out tafle or order, in their buildings -and 
mofques. This city extended almoft to Sac- 
cara, and was nearly furrounded by lakes, 
which ftill in part fubfift ; thefe were croft¬ 
ed to bear the dead to tbe fepulchres of their 

fathers, 
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fathers. Their tombs, dug in the rock, and 
clofed by a done of proportionate fize, were 
covered with fand j and thefe bodies, embalm¬ 
ed with fuch care, preferved with fo much 
refpeCt, the inhabitants of Saccara drag from 
their reding place, and, fhamelefs, fell them 
to foreigners. This is the plain of mummies; 
and here is the well of birds, which is de¬ 
fended by the aid of a rope: it leads into 
fubterranean galleries, filled with earthern 
vefiels, which contain the facred birds. They 
are feldom found whole, becaufe the Arabs 
break them to fearch for idols of gold. They 
never take travellers to the places where they 
have found the mod precious things, but 
carefully clofe them, and have fecret padages, 
by which they defcend. The duke de Chaul- 
nes, when travelling in Egypt, penetrated far 
into thefe? 1 labyrinths; fometimes on his 
knees, and, at others, crawling. Preindrudled, 
by the Honorable Wortley Montague, he care¬ 
fully vifited Egypt, and came to one of thefe 
padages, which was clofed, at the entrance, 
by branches of the date-tree, interwoven, and 
covered with fand, where he obferved hiero¬ 
glyphics, in relief, executed with the utmod: 
perfection : but his offers could not prevail 

on 
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on them either to let him take cafts or 
drawings, of the figures (f). The Duke 
thinks thefe hieroglyphics, fo highly finilhed 
as to give a perfedt image of the objedts they 
reprefent, might become a key to thofe the 
fimple outlines of which are only traced, 
and form a kind of alphabet, to that unin¬ 
telligible tongue. Be this as it may, I Ihall 
propofe means, in a.letter on that fubjedt, to 
attempt the explanation of thefe myfterious 
charadters, and read, on Egyptian monu¬ 
ments, the moft ancient hiftory of the world. 

Along the mountains which bound Sac- 
cara, on the weft, are feveral pyramids, the 
largeft of which feem as high as thofe of 
Giza. Indulge me in fome refledtions, which 
obtrude themfelves upon my mind, at the 
fight of edifices that attradl and fix my at¬ 
tention. Did thefe maufoleums originate in 
the pride of the Pharaohs; and rauft we at¬ 
tribute their conftrudtion to vanity ? So 
various writers have thought. But leave we 
an opinion, which has no origin in the hu¬ 
man heart. Kings build not palaces to in¬ 
habit when dead. A more imperious fen- 

(f) Memoire fur les hieroglyphes du puits dc Saccara, 
par M. le Due de Chaulnes. 
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fation, a fear of the future, a perfuafion of 
what muft happen after life, induced them 
to raife thefe magnificent tombs (g). Reli¬ 
gion taught them that, fo long as their bodies 
were preferved from corruption, their fouls 
would not forfake them ; and that, in three 
thoufand years, they fhould be reftored to 
life. This belief occafioned them to raife 
buildings which the genius of the greateft 
architedts endeavoured to render inacceffible* 
the pyramidal form was given them, as the 
moft durable; which form, alfo, referred 
to their worlhip, by rendering homage to 
the fun, whofe rays it imitated (h). If fo, 
here is a manifeft proof this ancient people 
believed the immortality of the foul. Kings, 
now, as heretofore, are well fatisfied with 


(g) Herodotus, Euterpe. 

(h) Pliny, lib. 36, fays the obelilks were confecrated 
to the fun, whofe rays they reprefented, as their Egyp¬ 
tian name indicated ; for they, as well as the pyramids, 
were, in Egyptian, named Pyramua, Sun's rays. Vide 
Jablonlki, tom. III. The Greeks firft gave them the 
name of obclifks ; leaving to the pyramids that of Pyra- 
mis , from n^, fj re ; in which they have preferved the 
ancient etymology. Obelilks were firft confecrated to 
the fun, bccaufe, by their fhadows, they knew the hour 
of the day. 


this 
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this world: for them flowers and harvefts 
(pring i all Nature fmiles upon them j and, 
had they the faith of the Egyptian mo- 
narchs, we (hould behold them produce mi¬ 
racles, by which they would endeavour to 
afcertain their return to earth. The religion 
of Egypt pafled into Greece, and Artemifia 
built a maufoleum for her hufband, in the 
pyramidal form, which rofe one of the feven 
wonders of the world. This fuppofition of 
an immortal foul, found among iflanders, fe- 
parated from every enlightened nation by 
inimenfe feas, has produced a monument 
which may well furprize us. The people 
of Otaheite, unaflifted by metal tools, have 
cut (tones, exceedingly hard, and formed a 
pyramid, where the body of Oberea, their 
queen, repofes. Round this morrai, her, 
relations and friends, with religious retro- 
fpedt, (hed pious tears, and the fpirit of 
Oberea finds confolation, at beholding their 
grief and affedtion (i). 

Let us leave the gloomy deferts of Saccara, 
where we walk upon graves, thofe high py¬ 
ramids, which infpire melancholy contem- 

(i) Hawkefworth's Voyages, Vol. II. page 166. 
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plation, and the lake, over which they bore 
the dead, that brings the fable of Charon to 
recollection. We are once more in our 
boat! With what pleafure does the fight, 
fatigued by the glittering fcorched fand, dwell 
on verdant prolpeCts, the pure Iky, the ma- 
jeftic river, and fields which every inftant 
prefent new fources of plenty. Having en¬ 
dured the fearful picture of fterility, what 
an inexpreffible charm is it to view the fe¬ 
cundity of Nature, who waits the man, ex¬ 
piring in the defert he traverfes, to impart 
fudden delight, and a new fource of life. 

We are feven leagues above Old Cairo; 
and here the Nile, impeded by rocks to the 
eaft;, ran weftward, and watered the fands of 
Libya. According to Herodotus, (k) one 
of the Pharaohs raifed a mound, and turned 
its courfe between the mountains, forcing it 
to empty itfelf into the bay that then over¬ 
flowed all the Delta, and thus gave birth 
to that celebrated ifland, which flowly en¬ 
croaches upon the Mediterranean. The an¬ 
cient bed, which the Arabs call Babr bela 
ma, a fea without water, may ftill be traced: 


(i) Sec Letter I. 
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it is every where ftrcwed with the remains of 
boats, by which it was formerly navigated, 
now petrified, very large parts of which I 
have fcen brought to Grand Cairo. A long 
bank is ftill found, between Saccara and 
Dachhour, thrown up to defend Memphis 
from the inundation, if it ihould break the 
mound ; and alfo from the torrents of fands 
which the winds drove from the Libyan 
hills. 

The ifle of Terfaye is at fome diftance from 
this elbow j here they are beginning to plant 
water melons and cucumbers. The Egyp¬ 
tians cultivate a fpecies of the latter very fmall, 
called Coufa, of which they are exceedingly 
fond : it is mild, tender, and very delicate j 
they eat it in their fallads, but the moil ufual 
mode is to pick out the feed, and fill it up 
with haflied meat, rice, and fpices; cooked 
thus, in its own juice, it is excellent. Be¬ 
yond this ifland Dachhour is feeh, up the 
country, to which there is a canal, with a 
ftone bridge of feveral arches. Strabo (l) 
and Ptolemy (m) place Acanthos fix leagues 

(1) Lib. 17. 

(mJ Lib. 4. 

from 
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from Memphis, on the fame fide of, and at 
a diftance from, the river; which fcite per¬ 
fectly correfponds to Dachhour. Here was a 
temple of Ofiris, now totally deftroyed; but 
weft of the village, on the fide of the moun¬ 
tain, is a grand pyramid, a continuation of 
thofe of Saccara and Giza. 

The fandy plains, which extend along the 
hills, are fcattered with ftones, vulgarly 
called Egyptian flints. Round, like pebbles, 
their rough furface does not invite any one to 
pick them up; but the grain, when broken, 
is found extremely fine, capable of being 
highly polifhed, and moft of them contain¬ 
ing the figures of herbs, plants, and fhrubs, 
fo as often to form charming landfcapes. 
Thefe dark lines, moft elegantly traced, are 
delightfully fpread over a light ground, pre- 
fenting a vaft variety of defigns, and diffe¬ 
rent fhades. There is great choice, for the 
fands are covered with them. I faw only one 
Jew, at Cairo, who had the art to work 
them into boxes, and knife handles, for 
which reafon he took care to be well paid. 
The fmall hills beyond thefe plains abound 
with oyfter, and other petrified, (hells. Pro¬ 
ceeding fouth, from Acanthos, we traverfe a 

vaft 
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vaft country, the low fields of which are 
watered and fertilized, at this feafon of the 
year, by rivulets. Thefe vallies are now 
covered with corn, dourra, and verdure: 
fome months hence, the Nile having quit¬ 
ted them, they will become a defert. At 
the far end of this plain is the village of 
Tamieh, to which a canal is cut. 

We now. Sir, enter the fertile province of 
Arfinoe, at prefent Fayoum j the country of 
wonders, where are the labyrinth, and its 
twelve palaces ; the lake Mceris, and its py¬ 
ramids. After tranfcribing the ancients, I 
will add an exadt defcription of the prefent 
ftate of thefe places, the monuments and 
ruins that ftill remain, and leave you. Sir, 
to conjecture what they once were. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER XXVtt. 

*Tbe topography of the province of Fayoum: en¬ 
quiries concerning its monuments, the pojition 
of which is afcertained by the ancients, and 
the remaining ruins: fcite of the labyrinth , 
confrated by Herodotus, Pliny, Diodorus, 
Ptolemy, and the remains of Balad CarOun, 
and Cafr Caroun: defcription of this won¬ 
derful place, with reflexions on the fubjeX: 
details on the lake Mceris : its extent, hi • 
therto uncertain, ■determined by quotations 
beforetime ufed for a pUrpofe the very re- 
verfe: its conflriibtion, canals, and Jluiccs 
fully difplayed j with its prefent circumfe¬ 
rence. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo* 

E.GYPT contains no monuments which 
more have excited enquiries and difputes, 
among the learned, than the lake Mceris, 
and the labyrinth ; which, as 1 have faid, 
this province contains. The extent of the 
one and the fcite of the other have, by - turns, 
' Vol. I. D d been 
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been contefted. Geographers, to conciliate 
all parties, have created two labyrinths (n). 
Some writers have allowfd the lake Mceris 
an immenfe circumference (0): Others, 
placing it in fairy land have employ¬ 
ed the charms of wit to ridicule the cre¬ 
dulity of hiftorians. Thefe contradictions 
have darkened the clouds of incertainty, and 
concealed truth. Let us endeavour to find 
her, by citing the ancients, who fometimes 
have been falfely interpreted, by carefully 
following Strabo, who has exactly defcribed 
what he, like an enlightened traveller, vi- 
fited; and, particularly, by a faithful ac¬ 
count of tbofe remaining monuments he 
mentions. “ Quitting Acanthos (q) we leave 
" toward Arabia, Aphroditopolis, (r) where 
“ the facred white ox is kept.” (The village 
Atfih, according to the moll learned geo¬ 
graphers, (s) is the place where the city of 

(n) D’Anville, Memoires fur l’Egyptc. 

(0) Rollin Hilt, ancienne. Boffuet, dif. fur 1 ’Hift. 
Univ. 

(p) Voltaire. 

(q) Strabo, lib. 17. 

(r) The city of Venus. 

(t) Ptolemy, lib. 4. D’Anville, Mem. fur I'Egypt*. 
Pecocke. 


Venus 
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Venus flood.) ** Beyond the Nile is the 
“ Heracleotic prefedure, fituate in a large 
“ ifland.” The two canals, cut from the 
rfver to the lake, the one from the village of 
Bouch, and the other palling near Tamieh, 
form this ifland. The remarkable ruins 
found near Bayamout feem to indicate the 
feite of Heraclea (t), the capital of that 
province. Here are two ruinous pyramids 
which contain only a few layers of ftones. 
Strabo continues, “ Near Heraclea a canal 
** runs, which, dividing into two branches, 
(< includes a fmall ifland, and traverfes the 
“ prefedure of Arfinoe, the fineft and richeft 
“ in Egypt.” If we follow this ancient geo¬ 
grapher on the map, we fhall find thefe 
places have fuffered little change, and fhall 
be conduced diredly to Fayoum, the capi¬ 
tal of all this country; a modem town, 
though a league north-eaft of its walls are 
hills of ruins, in which we difeover veftiges 
of Arfinoe (u). The Arabs colled the fands 

(t) Named the great, to diftinguifii it from another 
city of Hercules, in Lower Egypt, near Canopus. 

(uj The ancient Crocodilopolis, where the facred 
crocodiles were kept. The Greeks, having conquered 
Egypt, called it Arfinoe. 

D d 2 
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from; thefe ruins, and lift them, to find 
feals and medals. At fome diftance an obff- 
liflc refts on its pedeftal, the Ible momimerit 
which has braved the injuries of time, and 
the ravages of barbarians, twenty-two feet in 
circumference, at the bafe, and about fifty 
high. Its fides abound in hieroglyphics, di¬ 
vided into columns, and frequently defaced: 
its corners are broken, and. the fine block of 
granite of which it is. formed :is damaged to 
about one half of its height. Strabo forfakes 
us here, to defcribe the lake Moeris,. not far 
from Arfinoe, and the labyrinth on its bon¬ 
ders ; he does not precifely mark the fcite, 
hut Herodotus and Ptolemy do, and fix it on 
the Libyan fide, near the banks, of the lake 
(x). Let us continue our route. 

Quitting Fayoum, and proceeding weft- 
ward, we crofs the grand canal Bahr You- 
feph, the river of jofeph. In the, village of 
f Nefle, lying to the left, are no traces of an¬ 
tiquity. After ajourney ; of two hours, north- 
weft, a Tandy and fterile plain is found ; and, 
prefently, mountains of ruins are difeovered, 
.nearly a league in extent. The firft heap 

(x~) Herodotus, lib. Ptolemy, lib. 4. 

the 
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the Arabs call Balad Carotin, the village or 
town of Caroun; the fecond Cafr Caroun, 
the palace of Caroun (y). In the fpace be¬ 
tween, enormous Hones are every where feat- 
tered j but the mod remarkable remains are 
at the extremities. Amidft the ruins of Cafr 
Caroun is a large building, feveral apartments 
of which (till are Handing, and full of die 
fhafts of columns; round it is a portico, Waif 
demolifhed 5 and Hairs are found, by fome 
of which they afcended to the upper Ho¬ 
nes, and by others defcended to thofe under 
ground. The attention is particularly fixed 
by feveral narrow, low, and very long cells, 
which feem to have had no other ufe than 

(y) The Arab hiltorians defcribe Caroun as a very 
powerful man, and fay he could load feveral camels 
with the keys of the apartments that contained his trea- 
fures, from which unanimous all'ertion we may colleft 
a truth. In Egypt, perhaps, the word Caroun ftgni- 
fied an employment with which the boatman was ho¬ 
noured who ferried the bodies of the Kings over the 
lake Mceris, to depofit them in the labyrinth of which 
he was guardian, and, doub^Iyfs, the fame title apper¬ 
tained to him who performed the fame office for the inha¬ 
bitants of Memphis over that lake. Suppoftng this 
conjecture true, we {hall here hnd the origin of the 
Grecian Charon, and the reafon of the Arabs calling 
thefe ruins the palace of Caroun. 

Pd 3 


that 
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that of containing the bodies of the facred 
crocodiles, brought hither from Crocodilo- 
polis, where the priefts kept, and the people 
adored, them. Thefe remains, lying towards 
Libya, a league from Birquet Caroun, for¬ 
merly the lake Maeris, can only correfpond 
with the labyrinth, to which the ancients (zj 
afcpbe this fcite, and do not notice any city 
fo'iituated. Let us read the defcription of 
this famous place, now, in part, covered by 
fands, in Herodotus, that we may form a juft 
idea of it. 

“ The twelve kings, (a) eledted by the 
“ Egyptians, built the labyrinth, on the 
** bank of the lake Moeris, on the lame 
“ tide with the city of the crocodiles, which 
*' appears to me to furpafs all that fame has 
“ faid. If we examine the conftrudlion of 

the walls, and the nature of the labour, 
“ we (hall find it impoflible to eftimate the- 
“ immenle cofl; of this building. The tem- 
** pie of Ephefus is one of the wonders of 

(z) Strabo, lib. 17. Herodotus, lib. 2. Ptolemy, 
lib. 4. All agree in placing the labyrinth beyond the 
city of Arfinoe, toward Libya, and on the bank of the 
lake Mceris, which is the prerife fituation of thefe ruins. 

(a) Herodotus, lib. 2* 


*' the 
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•* the world, as is that in the ifle of Samos. 
“ Each pyramid, fingly, equals, in grandeur, 
“ the numerous and great works of Greece j 
“ yet thefe, however magnificent, may not be 
“ compared to the labyrinth (b). A roof of 
«* vaft extent covers the twelve palaces; en- 
** trance is found through twelve doors, fix 
(t facing the north and fix the fouth. They 
<* are enclofed by a thick and extenfive wall: 
“ the whole edifice confifis of two ftories, 
“ the one above the other under ground, 
u and each contains fifteen hundred apart- 
** ments. I vifited the firft, and relate what 
“ I have feen ; as to the fecond, the keepers 
** would not fuffer me to defcend, faying, 
** the bodies of the kings, who built them, 
“ and thofe of the facred crocodiles were 
" there prefcrved of thefe, therefore, 1 
** can only relate what I have been told. 
** Human induftry has difplayed all its pow- 
*? ers in the diftribution of the upper fto- 
** ry. The porticos, the paflages, from 

(b) Recollect, Sir, a Greek is fpeaking who read his 
hiftory at the Olympic games, where he was crowned 
by the moft enlightened judges of his age. 

D d 4 
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“ halls to chambers, from chambers to ca- 
“ binets, from cabinets to terraces, and from 
“ terraces into other apartments, form wind- 
“ ings fo numerous, and fo different, I was 
“ never weary of admiring the art with 
“ which they had been conftru&ed. Walls, 
<l roofs, all are of ftone; various figures, 
“ artfully fculptured, are feen, here and there. 
“ Round the halls are flately columns, 
“ moftly of white marble. A pyramid, each 
“ of its fides .two hundred and fifty feet in 
** width, and through which is the defeent 
“ to the fubterranean chambers, terminates 
“ the labyrinth.” 

Such is the defeription of Herodotus, and 
though that of Strabo (c), who vifited the 
fame place, many ages after him, does not 
exactly accord, it ftill confirms this account 
in general ; deferibes winding and various 
paffages, and fo artfully contrived it was 
impoffible to enter any one of the palaces, 
or leave it having entered, without a guide. 
Strabo fays, magnificent columns furround- 
ed the principal apartments; the walls 


(c) Lib. 17. 


were 
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were built with vaft Hones, and, on the top 
of the roof, an ijnmenfe platform was feen, 
which feemed a plain of rock, at beholding 
which the mind was aftonilhed. It is true 
he pretends the labyrinth contained twenty-c 
feven palaces, where the States of Egypt 
affembled, at certain periods, for the dif? 
cuflion of affairs, moil important to govern¬ 
ment, and religion j but it is probable the 
twelve, mentioned by Herodotus, were af¬ 
terward divided into twenty-feven parts, or 
that, in the interval of ages between thefe 
two hiftorians, the edifice had been enlarged. 
Piodorus Siculus, Pliny, and Pomponiua 
Mela deferibed, without having feen, the 
labyrinth, copying and embelliihing the two 
firft authors, but gave no new information. 
The founder of the labyrinth is unknown; 
each writer (d) names one or feveral, and 

moftly 

(d) Herodotus fays the labyrinth was built by the 
twelve kings who governed Egypt, when Pfammetichus, 
one of the twelve, pofiefled himfelf of fovereign power. 
Strabo attributes its conftru&ion to Ifmandes, whofe 
body, he fays, repofes in the pyramid, {landing at one 
of its extremities. Pliny, that it was built by Petefucus 
•r Tithoe, but, as he cites contradictory authorities, he 

but 
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moftly different, which variety of opinions 
indicates it was not the work of one but Of 
feveral kings. 

This monament, regarded by Pliny as the 
moil aftonifhing effort of human genius, no 
more is to be found, except amid the ruins 
of JBalad Caroun and Cafr Caroun. Here¬ 
after, when Europe fhall have reflored to 
Egypt the fciences it received thence, per¬ 
haps, the fands and rubbifh which hide the 
fubterranean part of the labyrinth will be 
removed, and precious antiquities obtained. 
Who can fay but the difcoveries of the learn¬ 
ed were preferved in this afylum, equally 
impenetrable to the natives and foreign¬ 
ers ? If the duff of Herculaneum, an in- 
confiderable city, has preferved fo many 
rarities, and inftru£ive remains of art and 
hiflory, what may not be expected from the 
fifteen hundred apartments in which the 
archives of Egypt were depofited, fince the 
governors affembled here to treat on the molt 
important affairs of religion and ftate ? But 

but augments incertitude. Diodorus fuppofes the laby¬ 
rinth is the work and the tomb of Mendes, Pomponius 
Mela attributes it to Pfammetichus. 


I mult 
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I mult not thus indulge in conjecture : it is 
time to fpeak of the lake Mceris, remains 
of which may be here difcovered fuffici- 
ently grand to fix the attention. Herodo¬ 
tus ft) and Strabo (f) mark its fcite by de¬ 
claring the labyrinth was on its banks, and 
naming the cities that furrounded it. Acan- 
thos, to the fouth, Aphroditopolis to the 
eaft, and Arfinoe on the north. Diodprus (g) 
and Pliny (h) confirm thefe authorities, by 
placing it twenty-four leagues from Mem¬ 
phis, between the province fo called, and 
that of Arfinoe, which unanimity gives every 
defirable certitude to truth. Had this lake, 
however, totally difappeared, like the lake 
Mareotis, doubts might be entertained, but, 
in the very place thefe hiftorians defcribc, 
a lake is Hill feen, called Birquet Caroun, 
more than fifty leagues in circumference: 
wherefore, unleis we refill conviction, we 
mult here acknowledge the remains of Mce- 
ris. By referring to the ancients, and leru- 

ft) Lib. 2. 

(f) Lib. 17, 

(g) Lib. t. 

(h) Lib^, 


ftuloufly 
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puloufly examining their teftimony, we may, 
perhaps, obtain light on a topographical 
question which has been greatly obfcured. 

The labyrinth I have defcribed is ftill 
“ lefs furprizing, fays Herodotus, than the 
* ( lake Moeris, which is 3600 ftadia, or 60, 
“ fchceni, in circumference, and equal to 
“ the bafe of Egypt, next the fea (i), ex- 

“ tending 

(i) Herodotus determines the fchcenos, in Lower 
Egypt, at four miles, or a league and quarter; thus the 
60 fchceni make 75 leagues. Strabo and Diodorus ufe 
other admeafurements in their eftimation, yet agree with 
Herodotus. The bafe of Egypt, then, is determined at 
75 leagues, and, being equal in circumference to the 
lake Moeris, this circumference muft alfo be 75 leagues." 
I am obliged to be thus circumftantial becaufe this paf- 
fage has been productive of many errors, moft writers, 
attending only to the firft part of the period, in which 
Herodotus makes the lake 3600 ftadia, and giving to 
each ftadium its ufual value of about 100 fathoms, have 
made the lake Moeris 150, and 180 leagues in circumfe¬ 
rence ; but whoever will examine the paflage will find 
the 3600 ftadia are determined to be 60 fchceni, or 75 
leagues, and, confequently, the" author eftimates by 
ftadia of 50 fathoms. I know not if this has been be¬ 
fore obferved, but I know this paflage, ill interpreted, 
has given birth to all the modern debates. Voltaire, 
with the arm of ridicule, has combated the^ftence of a 
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*“ tending from the north to the fouth (k), 
“ and its greateft depth is three hundred 
“ feet. Two pyramids, built on an illa^d, 
“ near the middle, defcend three hundred 
** feet beneath the waters, and rife as much 
“ above, which prove the lake to have been 
“ dug by man. Each of them has a co- 
“ loftal ftatue, at the top, feated on a throne: 
“ their total height is a ftadium of fix hun- 
lt dred feet (l). The lake occupies land 
“ extremely Tandy, and deprived of fprings, 
“ its waters being fupplied by the Nile, 

lake of 180 leagues ; larger, fays he, than Egypt. Rol- 
lin and BofTuet, efpecially, have maintained its exift- 
ence with heat. Several have diminilhed its extent, 
making it fome 20 leagues; arid d’Anville, ; defirous of 
conciliating all parties, has, in his map of Egypt, cre¬ 
ated a grand canal, and called it the lake Mceris. He 
has been no more fortunate than the others. The form 
and fituation of this pretended Moeris dire£tly contradict 
the mod refpeflable authorities of hiftory. 

(i) Its prefent greateft extent is from eaft to weft, 
but, formerly, it might reach from Arlinoe to the canal 
by which it difcharged itfelf. 

( 1 ) Herodotus employs the ftadium in both thefe 
.paflages, but having reduced it to 50 fathom, in the 
firft, and reftored it to IOO, in the fecond, it is neceffary 
to remark the ftadium, here, is 6co feef- 

(( 


which 
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* c which flows into it fix months in the 
“ year; thefe waters are returned to the river 
“ during the other fix months. In the firft 
“ period, the fishery daily produces a talent 
** of filver for the royal treafury, and twenty 
** minae only in the fecond. The natives 
“ fay a canal is dug through the mountain 
“ (m) which extends to, and commands, 
“ Memphis. This is a difcharge by which 
“ the fuper-abundant waters are carried weft* 
** ward, among the Libyan fands. I aflced 
“ what had become of the earth dug from 
“ the lake; and was aflured it had been 
*« carried to the river, and waflied by the 
« c current into the fea.” 

The relations of Strabo and Herodotus 
mutually explain each other. “ The pro- 
“ vince of Arfinoe (n) contains the marvel- 
«* lous lake Moeris, which, for its extent, 
“ colour, and ihores, refembles a fea. Deep 
“ as it is vaft, it receives, at the beginning 
“ of the inundation, the waters, left they 
“ fhould cover the fields and habitations of 

(m) l have noted the fituation of this canal in the 
map. 

(n) Strabo, lib. 17. 

“ men. 
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*« men, through a large canal. When the 
“ Nile decreafes, thefe waters are returned, 
“ by two other canals (thofe of Tamieh and 
" Bquch) which, like the firft, water the 
** lands: fluices are formed, at the head of 
u the canals, which are opened, at pleafure, 
“ to admit or return the waters.” (o). 
Though this paflage does not determine the 
extent of the lake, it proves it to have been 
very great. Diodorus Siculus follows Hero¬ 
dotus, who allows it to have been 3600 
ftadia, or feventy-five leagues, in circum¬ 
ference. Pliny eftimates it at two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thoufand paces, near eighty 
leagues: thus the ancients agree on a point 
fo much difputed by the moderns, none of 
whom give fufficient proofs of their opinion 


(•) Diodorus Siculus pretends it coll 50 talents, or 
£ 6250, to open thefe fluices : it is difficult to difeover 
what could oecafion him to adopt this fable. Herodo¬ 
tus and Strabo, who vifited and carefully examined thefe 
places, mention no fuch thing } nor do Pliny and Pom- 
ponius Mela, who, citing all the ancients had written 
relative to the IakeMceris, would not have omitted a fad 
lb extraordinary. Its great improbability added to the 
fllence of hiftorians demonftrate the falfity of this afler- 
tion. 


to 
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to make it univerfal, The lake, at prefen f, 
is only about fifty leagues in circumference; 
but this diminution does not prove Herodotus 
and Pliny were deceived. After fo many 
revolutions in Egypt, within thefe two thou- 
fand years, it may have undergone greater 
changes. 

Examine the map. Sir, and you will per¬ 
ceive the chain of mountains, on the left of the 
Nile, continued almoft from the cataradts to 
Fayoum, fuddenly departs toward Libya, and, 
returning eaftward, forms an immenfe ba- 
fon, though lower than the bed of the river. 
This land was formerly covered by barren 
fands, becaufe the ftream, impeded by downs, 
and rocks, could not water them. A king, 
named Mceris, perfectly acquainted- with the 
difpofition of the lands, conceived one of the 
noblefi: projects that ever entered the mind 
of man, which he had the glory to execute. 
He refolved to change this defert into a ufe- 
ful lake, and, when fwarms of men alTem-. 
bled had dug and cleared the foil, in various 
places, he cut a canal, forty leagues in length, 
and three hundred feet wide, to introduce the 
waters of the Nile. This grand canal, which 


is 
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is ftill entire, is known by the name of Bahr 
Youfeph, the river of Jofeph, it begins near 
Tarout Eccherif, and ends at Birquet Ca¬ 
rotin, and muft have coft itnmenfe fums, be¬ 
ing, in many parts, cut through the rock. 
To relieve Egypt from the fuperfluous wa¬ 
ters which, in thefe diftant ages, remained too 
long on the lands, then much lower than at 
prefent, and occafioned fterility, was not fuf- 
ficient. This great prince rendered them 
ufeful to agriculture by cutting two other 
canals, from the lake to the river, and dig¬ 
ging near their mouths iluices which were 
fhut during the increafe of the Nile, when 
the waters, entering through the canal of 
Jofeph, colle&ed in the vaft circumference 
of the lake Moeris, where they were bound¬ 
ed by mounds and mountains. When the 
Nile decreafed thefe fluices were opened, and 
a body of water near eighty leagues in cir¬ 
cumference, y and thirty feet higher than the 
ufual level of the river, fp) formed a fecond 

inundation, 

(p) The fource of the canal of Jofeph, being in the 
Thebais, carried the waters of the Nile, when they be¬ 
gan to increafe, to the lake Moeris, where being retain- 

Vol. I. E e ed 
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inundation, directed at will: One part was 
returned to the Nile, for the purpofe of na¬ 
vigation, another, branched into innumerable 
rivulets, watered the fields, and gave ferti¬ 
lity even to fandy hills. This work, the 
moft vaft and ufeful the earth ever contained, 
united every advantage, and fupplied the de¬ 
ficiencies of a low inundation, by retaining 
water which would have ufelefsly been ex¬ 
pended in the fea. It was ftill more highly 
beneficial, when the increafe was too great, by 
receiving that injurious fuperfluity which 
would have prevented feed-time. Fearful 
fhis artificial fea might break its bounds, and 
occafion dreadful ravages, a canal was cut, 
through the mountain, by which the fuper- 
abundant waters were difcharged among the 
Tybian fands. Hiftory knows not a work fo 
glorious, nor is it wonderful antiquity efteems 
it above the pyramids and labyrinth; for 
with the grandeur of the enterprize it includ¬ 
ed on one fide by mountains, and on the other by mounds 
and fluices, dug on the canals of Bouch and Tamieh, 
they equalled the height of the inundation, that is to 
fay, were nearly thirty feet higher than the ufual level 
of the river. 

ed 
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ed the happinefs of the people. Thus the 
Egyptians, who detefted the kings by whom 
they were forced to remove mountains that 
pyramids might be raifed j blefled the me¬ 
mory of Moeris, and his name is everlafting. 

This lake has nearly loft all its advantages ; 
the barbarians, in whofe hands Egypt has 
remained for twelve centuries, have deftroyed 
or fuffered mod of its monuments to perifti. 
The lake Mareotis is dry, the canal of Alex¬ 
andria no longer navigable, and Mceris is on¬ 
ly fifty leagues in circumference. Were the 
canal of Jofeph cleanfed, in which the mud 
is very deep, the ancient mounds repaired, 
and the fluices reftored; this lake might 
again ferve the fame purpofes, might prevent 
the evils of a too great, and fupply the de¬ 
feats of a too feeble, inundation ; might ex¬ 
tend, as formerly, from Nefle and Arfinoe 
to the Lybian mountains, and fhew the afto- 
nifhed traveller a fea which man had made. 
Its depth, of three hundred feet, according 
to the ancients, may be exaggerated, but 
much lefs than it is fuppofed. Its bottom 
is a bafon, formed by mountains, and is ve¬ 
ry low; fince the Nile runs into it, through 
E e 2 the 
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the canal of Tamleh (q) ; and though mud 
has, for £ges, collected, it is dill very deep. 
Should thefe reafons prove infufficient to 
make us adopt the opinion of the ancients, 
they, at lead, fhould induce us to fufpend 
our judgment, and examine times and places, 
before we call their writings fabulous. 

The pyramids Herodotus defcribes no 
longer fubfid, and, apparently, did not in 
the Auguftan age, fince Strabo does not men¬ 
tion them. On the north of Birquet Caroun 
we perceive a headland, which, doubtlefs, 
was, formerly, an ifland that ends in a rock, 
covered with ruins. This, perhaps, was the 
bafe of thefe fepulchres, which having 
two colodal datues, feated on thrones, 
on their fummits, and rifing out of a fea, 
the waters mud have formed a fight fuch as 
the whole world could nowhere elfe afford. 
I do not give thefe conjectures as realities, 
but, you will own, Sir, it was not more 

(q) The reverfe happened, formerly; the fuperabun- 
dant waters were carried to the lake Moeris, by the ca¬ 
nal of Jofeph, which was deeper, and which prefervcd 
them by means of fluices. They were afterwards re¬ 
turned to the Nile, when low, through the canals of 
Tan.ieh and Bouch. 


difficult 
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difficult to build pyramids in an ifland of the 
lake Maeris, than thofe which ftand near 
Giza. But I forbear : I fear having been too 
circumftantiaj already, though I have thought 
it abfolutely neceffary, while, among fo ma¬ 
ny contradictions, I have endeavoured to dif- 
cover that truth, which you. Sir, and fuch 
as you, paffionately love. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

On the produBions of the province of Fayoum : 
Its manufaBures, arts, and inhabitants-, its 
fields, Jhaded by orange-groves, and clufiering 
rofe trees-, the flowers of which , difiilled , 
yield excellent rofe-water. ‘The abundant 
fifhery of the lake and canals, and the nume¬ 
rous water fowls. The capital city and its 
government. 


To M. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 

T H E preceding letter. Sir, affords dif- 
cuflion, only, to the mind, and ruins 
to the eye. He who would tear away the 
veil with which a fpace of three thoufand 
years has covered thefe monuments muft ex¬ 
pert no better; but I will now endeavour to 
relieve you by an account of the prefent ftate 
of Fayoum, hoping the fubjedt will furnifh 
pictures lefs barren. The moft pleafant fea- 
fon, here, is the approach of winter. The 
mild and grateful winds, like thofe of France, 
in the fine ft days of fpring, are ftill more 

pleafmg. 
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pleafing, fweet, and odoriferous. The ca¬ 
nals are full to the brim, and the fields co¬ 
vered with grafs, vegetables, and corn. The 
beauties of nature every where abound, for 
this province is one of the wealthieft and mod 
fruitful of Egypt. Strabo (r) } eighteen cen¬ 
turies ago, thus defcribed it. “ The pro- 
** vince of Arfinoe furpafles all others in beau- 
“ ty, riches, and the variety of its productions. 
** It, alone, produces the mod perfect olives, 
“ and from which the Egyptians might make 
“ excellent oil. Were they lefs negligent, for 
“ the olive is no where elfe found in Egypt, 
“ if we except thofe reared in the gardens of 
<c Alexandria, the fruit of which is not pro- 
** per to make oil (s). It abounds in wines, 
corn, vegetables, and feeds of all kinds.'’ 
Could this hidorian return to Fayoum he 
would find it prodigioufly changed ; the la¬ 
byrinth dedroyed, marlhes, where palaces 

(r) Lib. 17. 

(sj Since the canal of Alexandria has become dry, nine 
months in the year, thefe gardens, with their olive and all 
their other trees, have difappeared. I faw feme in the 
orchards near Rofetta : they were very large, and the 
olives they yielded bigger than thofe of the ifle of Crete, 
or Provence, from which, I am perfuaded, excellent oil 
might be made. 

E e 4 
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were; mud-wall villages, where cities flou- 
rifhed - } canals almoft dry, and Mceris reduced 
to two-thirds of its former extent: but lie 
would recoiled the fame productions and the 
fame abundance, wherever the waters can 
penetrate. The Copts Rill cultivate the olive 
and the vine their forefathers planted, ftilsl 
gather excellent grapes, of which they make 
a moft agreeable white wine (t). The whole 
country is now covered with wheat, barley, 
and dqurra, which rife, in fucceffion, uninter¬ 
ruptedly, for feven or eight months. The 
tall flax, the fugar-cane, and, vegetables of all 
kinds, fproutup, almofl without culture; cu¬ 
cumbers, and near twenty fpecies of melons, 
melting, fweet, and moft, healthy, adorn the 
.banks of the rivulets; cluftering fruit trees* 
among which are the date, the fig, the bana¬ 
na, the cafiia, and the thorny nabc, which 
produces a fmall tartifh pear, are fcattered 


(t) Under the Ptolemies, and the Romans, the envi¬ 
rons of Alexandria and the Sebennitic province pro¬ 
duced very famous wines, but the Mahometans have 
deftroyed the vine plants. They have left none, ex¬ 
cept in the province of Fayoum. The grapes, in ge¬ 
neral, which grow in the fandy grounds of Egypt are 
of an wcquifite flavour. 


over 
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over the plain. Amid this diverfity of trees 
and plants, forefts of the rofe bulh grow near 
villages. In other; provinces this fine Ibcub 
only ornaments gardens, here it is cultivated, 
and the rofe water, diftilled from its odori¬ 
ferous flower, forms an extenfive branch of 
commerce. Fayoum fupplies all Egypt, and 
the confumption is very great. It is abun¬ 
dantly fprinkled on the face and hands of 
perfons who vifit (u). The women walh 
their bodies with it at the bath, and never 
drefs themfelves without rofe water. Thefe 
clufters of rofe bullies, fometimes furround- 
cd by the orange tree in flower, produce a 
charming effedt: on the fight, and a ftill more 
charming one by their fmell. The whole 
atmofphere is impregnated, and the pleafure 
of breathing the perfumes of the rofe, min¬ 
gled with the fweet emanations of orange 
flowers, is here exquifite. 

To this wealth of fertility Fayoum adds 
that of the fifhery. The canals and lake 
fwarm with filh, which are caught in prodi¬ 
gious quantities, and eat in the province, or 

(u) The rofe*water of Fayoum has a delicious odour, 
which it long preferves : the beft is fold at three {hil¬ 
lings and four pence a bottle. 


carried 
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carried to the neighbouring cities, and are as 
cheap as at Damietta. A medin (x) will 
purchafe enough to fuffice a man for a 
day. When the froft and fnow of winter 
is felt in the northern countries, innumerable 
flocks of birds refort to the lake Moeris, and 
the canals of Fayoum. The people catch 
abundance of geefe with golden plumage and 
a moil agreeable flavour, fat and delicate; 
ducks, teal, fwans, the fkins of which are 
ufed like furs, and pelicans, remarkable for 
their large beaks, in the form of a ipatula. 
Thefe latter, the kings of aquatic birds, fail 
on the furface of the lake, in numerous fa¬ 
milies, while the whitenefs of their plumage 
forms a charming contrail with the deep 
azure of the waters. Modern Egyptians pre- 
ferve fome remains of that ancient venera¬ 
tion in which the ibis, crane, and ftork, were 
held ; forbear to net for them, and thefe 
birds, confiding in the clemency of man, are 
almoft tame. 

What pleafure ihould I feel could I defcribe 
a happy people, amid all this abundance! 
but, alas! a monftrous government and anar- 

(x) A copper coin, plated, worth five farthings. 

chy. 
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chy, the enemy of order, and of laws, ex- 
tinguifhes genius, and, like a peftilential wind, 
depopulates cities, and devours the country 
and its inhabitants. Men, who, in a climate 
fo pure, and on a foil fo fruitful, would pof- 
lefs mild and gentle manners, and enjoy the 
treafures of prodigal nature, and thofe bene¬ 
fits the arts produce, become barbarous, fu- 
perftitious, and miferable, under the yoke of 
thofe infatiable tyrants who fatten on their 
fubftance. Agriculture languifhes, and the 
fands of Lybia yearly encroach upon its do¬ 
mains ; the fine provinces of Heracleotis and 
Arfinoe are reduced to a third of their former 
extent, if we only include the productive 
lands. Were the canals and mounds repair¬ 
ed, they would recover their ancient limits, 
and flourifh as formerly. The climate, the 
earth, the waters, are the famej men and 
laws only are changed. 

The cities of fhe crocodiles, of Hercules, 
and Ptolemais, are replaced by that of Fay- 
oum, which retained a certain degree of 
grandeur, in the time of Abulfeda. “ Fay- 
“ oum, capital of the province fo called, con- 
.“ tains public baths, markets, and colleges, 
“ which are under the direction of the Sha- 

** feites. 
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** feites, and Melchites (y). It is divided by 
“ the canal of Jofeph, and furrounded by 
** gardens.” (%) Fayoum, at prefent, is on¬ 
ly half a league in circumference, and ftands 
on the eaftern fhore of the canal. The 
remainder is deftroyed, and the colleges are 
no more. Houfes, built of fun-dried bricks, 
prefent a gloomy aflemblage of huts; their 
inhabitants are poor, and deprived of energy, 
their arts are reduced to fome manufadlories 
of mats, coarfe carpets, and the diftillation 
of rofe water. The town is governed by a 
cachef, under one of the Beys of Grand Cai¬ 
ro. Several Arab Sheiks, who have lands in 
the neighbourhood, compofe the council, and 
go to the divan, twice or three times a week, 
as fummoned by the governor j their chief is 
held in great refpedt, but the members of 
adminiftration cannot long enjoy concord; 
the continual wars, at Grand Cairo,, difturb 
the tranquillity of the provinces, and the pof- 
feffors of lands and governments are expel¬ 
led by the victorious faction. The plunder¬ 
ed Arabs unite themfelves to the Bedouins, 

(y) Two Mahometan £e£is. 

(zj Abulfeda, Defcription of Egypt. 

who. 
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who, always, are ready to favour malecon- 
tents, In hopes of pillage, and who delcend, 
like torrents, from the mountains, and defo¬ 
late the plains; nor do the undifciplined 
troops fent againlt them occafion lefs dis¬ 
order, and the hulbandman is equally rob¬ 
bed by his enemies and defenders. When 
the Arabs are repulfed, they bury themfelves 
in the deferts, loaded with fpoil, wherd their 
hatred againft the Turks ferments with the 
fun’s heat, and, when they feel themfelves 
Sufficiently ftfong, they return to commit new 
ravages. Such is the fate of Egypt, fuch 
the evils of defpotifm. 1 

Permit me, Sir, to finiffi this letter by an ex¬ 
tract from Strabo, which proves to what degree 
the care taken of the mod: cruel animals may 
triumph over their ferocity. “ The people 
*' who inhabit the prefedture of Ariinoe revere 
“ and regard the crocodile as facred. The 
“ priefts preferve one'in a lake, for that pur- 
“ pofe, and name it Souchosfrf,), feeding 

(a) This word comes from the Greek. The Egyptian 
name of the crocodile appears to have been Chamfah, 
which Herodotus calls it, or perhaps Thamfah as called 
by the Arabs. 
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“ it with bread, meat, and wine, in prefence 
“ of Grangers, whom a fight like this fails 
** not to attract. Our hoft, one of the re- 
“ fpedlable perfons who fhewed us the fa- 
“ cred things, conducted us, after dinner, to 
“ the lake, taking with him fmall. cakes, 
“ roaft meat, and a vefTel filled with wine. 
** The crocodile repofed -on the bank. The 
“ priefts approached; one of them opened 
“ his jaws, another put in the cakes, meat, 
“ and wine; after which repaft the monfter 
** defeended, peaceably, into the water, and 
“ fwam towards the other fide.” 

The Egyptians honoured the crocodile, be- 
caufe it was confecrated to Typhon, the evil 
genius, whofe fury they dreaded ; and ima¬ 
gined they might calm his wrath, and avoid 
the calamities he inflicted on them, by rever¬ 
ing an animal that was the fymbol of himfelf. 
The eagernefs with which the inhabitants of 
Celebes, at prefent, feek this monfter, the 
name of Sudara (b), or brother, they give 

(b) Mr. (now Sir Jofeph) Banks relates fome cu¬ 
rious fads concerning the veneration the people of Cele¬ 
bes have for the crocodile. Hawkefworth’s Voyages, 
vol. iii. page 756. 

him. 
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him, and the food they carry him, fliould 
alfo have fome foundation in the ancient re¬ 
ligion of their country. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER XXIX. 

‘Journey in the defert, toward the Red Sea. 
‘The country, mountains, andfands, neceffary 
to crofs, to arrive at the monaflery of St. 
Anthony. Obfervations on the plants, ani¬ 
mals, quarries of various marble and flints, 
found in the defert. Manner in which the 
monks of St. Anthony and St. Paid live. 
The profpeBs from the fummit of mount 
Colzoum: reflections on the great occur¬ 
rences that have faffed there. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

LeT i»s continue our route. Sir. Return¬ 
ing to the Nile, by the canal of Bouch, wc 
leaye Maydoum behind us, where is the moft 
fouthern pyramid of Egypt, feveral hills, 
with hamlets, and the ruins of Aphrodito- 
polis, -which flood on the eaftern fhore, 
where Atfih now Hands. The canal we have 
left emptied itfelf into the river, formerly, 
during fix months in the year. At prefent 
it runs, Continually, to the lake Mceris, 

which 
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which no longer receives fufHcient waters, 
through the canal of Jofeph, half cboaked 
up, to return them to the Nile. 

There is nothing remarkable in Bouch ; 
the houfes are of brick, and the roofs in 
the form of a dove-houfe, where the pi¬ 
geons refide, while the Egyptians live be¬ 
low. This cuftom is obferved throughout 
the Thebais: the houfes look tolerably, at 
a diftance, but the abodes of mifery in the 
midft of abundance are every where found 
on entering. 

The chain of mountains, eaft pf the river, 
approach very near, for feveral leagues, and 
leave only a fmall extent of country, fit for 
tillage. This long flip of land, at the foot 
of fterile rocks, is diverflfied by villages, fur- 
rounded by groves, corn, vegetables, and 
fruit trees. Nature is decked in all her fplen- 
dor, at the very gates of the defert. Jour¬ 
neying upward, weft of the Nile, we per¬ 
ceive Benifouef, a town half a league in cir¬ 
cumference, and whofe mofques and high 
minarets, feen through the foliage of trees, 
prefent an agreeableprofpedt. Its other edifices 
are mere mud-wall huts, or of brick, built 
without elegance, or tafte. The induftry of 
Vol. I. F f its 
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its inhabitants is wholly confined to the 
manufacturing of coarfe carpets, and their 
commerce to the productions of their foil. 
Benifouef is the refidence of a Bey, who, like 
the other governors of Egypt, collets arbi¬ 
trary taxes, fword in hand, encamping with 
his foldiers near the villages under his govern¬ 
ment, feveral months of the year. Having 
robbed the labourer of his hire, and torn the 
fruits of his induftry from him, by fear or 
violence, he proceeds to another part, to raife 
like contributions. I cannot make you con¬ 
ceive all the opprefiions of thefe tyrants * 
the troops they command are only compofed 
of outlaws, banilhed their country, by their 
crimes, in whofe hearts every feeling of na¬ 
ture and pity is extinCt. Of this a fingle 
trait, which the Comte d’Antragues, who 
has lately quitted this country, was a witnefs 
of, may give you fome idea. One of the 
collectors entered the hut of a poor woman, 
who had feveral children, and demanded the 
tax impofed by the Bey. She pleaded her 
poverty, and told him (he poffeffed only a 
mat, and fome earthen pots. He fearched 
every where, and, finding a fack of rice, 
prepared to carry it off. She conjured him 

to 
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to leave it, protefling it was her whole fub- 
fiftence, afking if he would have her, the 
child (he fuckled, and all her family, perifh 
with hunger. The barbarian, unmoved by 
words or tears, took the fack of rice, and the 
wretched mother, driven to defpair, fnatched 
the child from her bofom, and dalhed it with 
force againfl the ground, exclaiming, Thou, 
monfler, (halt be anfwerable for his blood ! 
After this horrid a&ion, her tears fuddenly 
flopped, and fhe flood motionlefs, like a fta- 
tue, while the hardened wretch of a foldier 
without feeming to be affedled, went off with 
his prey. Such is the fate of the people 
of Egypt. 

Oppofite Benifouef is the village of Bayad, 
partly inhabited by Copts, through which is 
the road to the monafleries of St. Anthony and 
St. Paul, fituated on mount Colzoum. I will 
give you a (ketch of thefe wild places, which 
deferve the attention of naturalifls, and like- 
wife of the deferts which lie between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. 

Two leagues north of Bayad is a narrow 
valley, formed by Gibel Gebey, the mount of 
the ciflern, and Hajar MoufToun, the marked 
done, which leads to a fandy plain, called 
F f 2 Elbakara, 
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Elbakara, the cow. On its eadern extre¬ 
mity is the mount Kaleil, or the well be¬ 
loved ; its extent, which is all barren fand, 
is feven or eight leagues in width, and much 
more from north to fouth. In the hollows 
of the rocks, and befide where the winter 
torrents pafs, is a little verdure, produced by 
the Acacia, whence gum arabic is obtained, 
the fena, the fcorpion wood, the twilled root 
of which is famous for curing the bite of 
this infedt, and fome other plants. The of- 
trich, the chamois, the gafcella* and the tiger, 
which makes continual war on the others, 
dwell among thefe caverns, and bound acrofs 
the fands, where they fcarcely can find a 
blade of grafs. Here are flints of various 
colours, red, grey, black, blue, and all ex¬ 
tremely fine in the grain. Their upper fur- 
face 'is indented and rough j that next the 
fand, fmooth and bright. The naturalift 
would, no doubt, find, among the cliffs, and 
the beds of torrents, precious ftones, parti¬ 
cularly emeralds, formerly common in Egypt. 
'At the foot of mount Kaleil we find fprings 
of brackifh water, furrounded by fome few 
date-trees, which third renders drinkable, 
neither wild bead nor man being able to obtain 

other. 
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other. Above are the grots of the hermits, 
whom the zeal of the firft ages of chriftianity 
had brought to this fearful wildernefs. After 
climbing Kaleil, we defcend into the plain 
of Elaraba, or carts, as barren and burning as 
the firft. Its furface is parched fand, and 
fcorching rocks furround it. It is eroded by- 
fome winter torrents, and, though the fun 
devours vegetable fubftances, and robs plants 
and trees of life, it ripens Hones, the moft 
rare, on the fides of the mountains. North 
of this plain are three marble quarries, red, 
white, and black: blocks, half cut in the 
rock, and others, difperfed about, befpeak 
the labour of men. The Pharoahs hence 
obtained thofe hard polifhed {tones with 
which they coated their canals, and magni¬ 
ficent fepulchres, carting them to the Nile, 
and bringing them, afterward, op rafts, to the 
foot of the pyramids (cj . South of thefe is 

(c) Herodotus, Diodorus, and Pliny fay, the marbles, 
with which the pyramids were coated and the canals 
made, came from the mountains of Arabia ; but, as the 
eaftern part of Egypt, between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
Was called Arabia, there is reafon to believe the quarries 
here mentioned fupplied thefe fine Hones. The plain 
was named Elaraba, becaufe of the numerous carts em¬ 
ployed to tranfport thefe enormous mailes. 

F f 3 
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another quarry, of fine granite, which has 
been exceedingly hewn ; a refervoir of wa¬ 
ter, dug at a fmall diftance, fupplied the 
workmen. Hermit’s grots lie beyond, nor 
could the whole world have fupplied a place 
more wild, or farther from all human inter- 
courfe. Having afcended part of mount Col- 
zoum, we arrive at the monaftery of St. 
Anthony, which has no door: the monks 
draw travellers up through the window, by a 
pulley. This is a neceflary precaution againft 
the Arabs. It is furrounded by a high thick 
wall, a quarter of a league in circumference, 
enclofing a large garden, where various fruit 
trees are cultivated, the cells of the monks, 
and a fmall church where divine fervice is 
performed. A canal receives the flreams of 
the mountains, and conduds them into the 
monaftery j thefe, though fomewhat briny, 
fupply the neceflities of life, and water the 
vegetables and fruits. The rules of thefe 
religious Copts are very auftere, and their 
abftinence rigid, for they drink wine only on 
the four grand annual feftivals. Their food 
is pafte, mixed with the oil Of fefama, fait 
fifb, honey, and the productions of their gar¬ 
den. Their dcdrine has been corrupted by 

fchifm. 
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fchifm, and their obftinacy in the errors of 
Mooothelifm is extreme; yet they believe 
they poflefs abfolute power over daemons, 
ferpents, and wild beafts. When Father 
Sicard vifited them, their fuperior was in 
fearch of the philofopher’s Hone. While 
living in conftant felf-denial of every focial 
pleafure he was in fearch of gold. Thefe 
monks highly venerate the grotto of St. An¬ 
thony, an ob/cure retreat, dug in the moun¬ 
tain, where this father of monaftic inftitu- 
tions lived, as in a tomb, furrounded by dark- 
nefs and deferts. A high craggy rock, a 
league in diameter, feperates this convent 
from that of St. Paul, the impoffibility of 
climbing which obliges them to go round 
the mountain, which is two days journey. 
This latter monaftery, built on the eaft fide 
of mount Colzoum, is likewife inhabited by 
Copts, as poor, pious, and ignorant, as the 
former. 

Seated on mount Colzoum, the Red Sea 
lies beneath our feet, near the end of which, 
far off, may be difcovered that part where the 
leader of the Ifraelites, probably, palled with 
his whole people through the fufpended 
waves. To the fouth-eaft are the famous 
F f 4 
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mounts Horeb and Sinai, where he received the 
tables of the ten commandments. The very 
afpeft of thefe places incites ferious contempla¬ 
tion j we behold around us the country in 
which the mod predominant of all religions 
fird took birth. The Egyptian is pad, but 
not the Jewifli, notwithdanding the oppro¬ 
brium cad upon this reproved nation. The 
Chridian and Mahometan extend over the 
earth. How fruitful in wonders have been 
the furrounding country, the mountains, and 
the fea! Hidory is full of them, and the 
barbarians of thefe nations dill preferve their 
memory. 

Let us defcend Colzoum, and approach 
the Red Sea. Its diorcs are covered 
with innumerable (hells, the form, co- 
lours, and beauty of which fucceflively fix 
the attention, and choice is embarraifed by 
variety. The rocks are variegated by marine 
plants, the waters abound in corals, fome 
white, others red as fcarle^ To thefe cu¬ 
rious obje&s add the marbf|s of the moun¬ 
tains, the precious mines they contain, the 
plants which fpring befide the torrents, the 
rare flints of* the fands, and you will allow. 
Sir, thefe are things th a t well deferve the 

attention 
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attention of the naturalift. True it is, know¬ 
ledge mull be purchafed by fo many fatigues 
and perils, it is neceffary to be fo long ex- 
pofed to the plundering Arabs, and the 
feorching heats of the fun, that it is not 
furprizing no learned man has hitherto dared 
to fearch thefe deferts. Let us leave them. 
Sir, and return to the Nile, whofe banks are 
fliolt delicious after fuch a journey. 

} haye the honoyr to be, &c. 


let- 
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LETTER XXX. 

The route from Bayad to Achmounain. Towns 
and ’villages on each fide the river de¬ 
ferred, with their various afpedls and go¬ 
vernment ; the two branches of the grand 
canal, Bahr Toufeph: facrifice to the full 
fculptured on a rock, near Babain: refeSlions 
on the fubjeB: remarks on the principality of 
Malaoui, dependent on Mecca, and the fately 
portico of Achmounain, The adventure of 
Father Sicard. 


To M. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 


T HE northern breeze invites us to conti¬ 
nue our journey. One of the advantages of 
the lituation of Egypt is that of enjoying this 
falutary wind, more than nine months of 
the year j betide tempering the exceffive 
heats, dittipating deftrudtive vapours, and 
bearing the clouds into Abyffinia, which, 
falling in rain, annually produce the inun¬ 
dation, it likewife impels boats againft the 

rapid 
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rapid current. Profit we by its favourable 
breath, and proceed towards the Upper The- 
bais. Seated on the deck, and borne on 
waters, whofe furface is as high as the banks, 
we overlook the furrounding lands, and every 
moment have new profpeds. The minarets 
of Benifouef are loft in the horizon : other 
villages feem to approach. Here Berangiah 
half conceals itfelf under the date-tree Ihades; 
yonder Abou Ennour rifes, at the foot of 
the mountain j farther ftill is Baibai, where 
the Copts preferve the relids of St. George, 
embellifhed by the rich harvefts around it j 
for of itfelf it prefents nothing but huts, and 
a fmall mofque. The beginning of Gibel 
Etteir, the mount of birds (d), is feen to 
the eaftj it takes its name from the multi¬ 
tude of kites, hawks, eagles, pharoah fowl, 
and cormorants, which here colled, and 
hence dart upon their prey. Doves, and fmall 
birds, people the woods, which are at the 
foot of the rocks : flocks' of the ibis, crane, 
fwan, and ftork, refort to the banks of the 

(d) Birds of prey are very numerous and varioifc in 
Egypt, becaufe they are not deftroyed and find food in 
abundance. Small birds are more uncommon. 


Nile, 
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Nile, which they cover, during winter: 
flights of pigeons obfcure the air, more nu¬ 
merous in Egypt than in any other country 
of the globe, where hamlets and towns are 
vaft pigeon houfes, and where their dung is 
collected, with extreme care, to manure the 
beds of melons. 

Weft of the river is Fechnai, named Fen- 
chi in the times of Greece : a large ifland op- 
pofite raifes its verdant head above the wa¬ 
ters, in part covered by various vegetables, 
cucumbers, and excellent melons. Not far 
diftant is Abou Girga, where the Copts have 
a convent. Sherouna extends along the 
foot of the mount of birds. That coaft is 
inhabited by independent Arabs, who pil¬ 
lage the boats they can furprize; and, when 
troops are fent againft them, conceal them- 
felves in the deferts, the well fprings of 
which they know, and where the Turks dare 
not follow them. The ftorm over, they re¬ 
turn, armed, and feize their pofleflions. Tra¬ 
vellers fliould always be on their guard, keep 
centinel, and, during night, occafionally fire 
their guns, nor fuffer any boat to come near 
theirs, otherwise they rilk being robbed and 
maffacred. 


The 
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The eye naturally turns from the fterile 
rocks, on the eaft, to views of fruitful fields, 
on the weft, where the land is cultivated to 
the very brink of the river. In the ifle of 
Sohra, is a hamlet, the fcite of which is 
charming, encircled by trees, corn fields, 
verdure, and water. What delightful abodes 
might a polilhed nation form in the ifles of 
the Nile! The exotics of all hot countries 
might here be affembled; orange groves, 
myrtles, pomegranates, and rofe-trees plant¬ 
ed ; the Arabian jafmin, odoriferous (hrubs, 
and American magnolia would thrive here, 
wonderfully; the banana, the orange, the 
delicious pine-apple, and every fruit moft 
excellent, would reward their labours. Sur¬ 
rounded by the prodigal wealth of Nature, 
embellifhed by art, their days would glide 
happily away, beneath thefe enchanted fhades 
and bowers. Thefe, Sir, are but vague 
withes, wafted in the wide and fenfelefs air, 
yet indulge me in the fweet confolation of 
imagining they (hall fometime be realized. 

We approach the port of Miniah, a tole¬ 
rable town, pleafant, populous, and com¬ 
mercial, where a Cachef refides, a cuftom- 
houfe is eftablilhed, and at which the boats 
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coming from the Said are obliged to flop, 
and pay duties, according to the merchan¬ 
dize they contain. Here are broken co¬ 
lumns, and remains of ancient edifices, which 
we have reafon to fuppofe were-thofe of Cy- 
nopolis ^the city of dogs) placed by Strabo 
and Ptolemy above Fenchi. Its inhabitants 
held dogs in great veneration, and the priefts 
fed them with facred viands, in honour of 
Annubis, the companion and guardian of 
Ofiris. Strabo (f) marks the fcite of Oxy- 
rinchus, inland, at fome diftance from Cy- 
nopolis: fcattered marbles and heaps of rub- 
bifli, round Behnefa, on the canal of Jofeph, 
determine the pofition of that ancient city 
(gj, where the filh the Greeks called Oxy- 
rinchus was held facred. The long plain 
which extends from the Nile to Bahr You- 
feph is very beautiful j wheat, barley, flax, 
and beans grow, abundantly, in fields watered 
by rivulets : the dourra and fugar-cane here 
rife to a great height ; the plants are all vi- 

(f) Lib. 17. 

(g) Pococke places Oxyrinchus where Girga now 
ftands, which feems to me inaccurate ; for Strabo pofi- 
tively fays Oxyrinchus was not on the banks of the 
(file, but inland. 
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gorous, and full of fap ; the trees all loaded 
with fruit, the picture of abundance incef- 
fantly delights the eye: but, alas! it is in¬ 
jured, disfigured by the afpedt of the huf- 
bandman in rags, and the mud huts in which 
he mournfully refts, after watering the rich 
fields with the fweat of his brow, whofe 
produce he mull not enjoy: fo true it is 
that wife laws make nations more happy than 
all the treafures of nature. 

Oppofite Miniah is the village of Gerabia, 
and, farther up, that of Saouadi. Here the 
grottos of the Thebais begin, famous for the 
aufterity of the anchorets who retired hither 
during the primitive ages of chriftianity. 
They extend for twenty leagues, as far as 
facing Manfelout, and were quarries dug by 
the Egyptians. The hieroglyphics found in 
them atteft their antiquity. 

Above Saouadi begins a foreft of dates, 
which reaches as far as the river. Near this 
is the ifle of Sohra, and villages continue, 
at fmall intervals, which, by their number, 
variety of alpedl, and numerous inhabitants, 
diverfify and enliven the views. Near Rodda 
is the mouth of one of the branches of Bahr 
Youfeph, the other is higher, at the village 

of 
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of Tarout’Eccherif. Norden notices only the 
firft, and Father Sicard the fecond, but they 
both remain. Defcending the canal of 
Rodda, the banks of which are charming, 
we enter the grand bed of Bahr Youfeph, on 
the banks of which is the village Aboufir. 
A league to the fcuth are the ruins of an an¬ 
cient citv, which enrich the fmall town of 
Babain. Some diftance beyond is a curious 
monument j a rock fmoothed by the chiflel, 
in the body of which a grotto has. been cut, 
fifty feet in diameter, and fix deep. The bot¬ 
tom reprefents a facrifice to the fun, which 
is fculptured in demi-relief. On the right, 
two priefts, with pointed caps, raife their 
arms toward him, and touch the end of 
his rays with their fingers: behind them 
two children, with like caps, hold cups for 
the libation. Three wood-piles, fuftained by 
feven vafes, with handles, and placed under 
the fun, bear flain lambs. On the left are 
two young maidens, who are only attached 
to the Hone by the feet and back. The 
^.rabs have broken off the heads, and dif- 
figured them with their lances. Various 
hieroglyphics give, no doubt, the hiftory of 
this facrifice, which I believe is meant to 

Jupiter 
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Jupiter Ammon, a fymbolical deity, by 
which the ancient Egyptians denoted the 
Sun’s entrance into the fign of the ram. 
This animal was confecrated to him, and 
they then celebrated the commencement of 
the aftronomical year, and the renewal of 
light. The monument I have defcribed, 
cut in hard flone, cannot but endure to the 
lateft pofterity. 

Near Babain is Touna (h) between which 
village and that of Aboufir the continuance 
of the remains of an ancient brick aquedudl, 
by which the waters were conveyed to the 
foot of the mountains, may be traced. Coalt- 
ing Bahr Youfeph, we come to Tarout 
Eccherif, where is the principal mouth of 
this grand canal. Melaoui is three leagues 
farther to the north, a pleafant town, fituatcd 
in a fertile plain, where there is a confiderable 
market. Provifions of all kinds are here 
found in abundance, and exceedingly cheap. 
The furrounding villages compofe a fmall 
principality, which was formerly bellowed 
on Mecca. The Emir Hadge, or prince of 

(b) Called, by Strabo, the Upper Tanis; near which 
he marks the courfe of the great canal. It contains the 
ruins of a temple of the Sun. 

Vo l. I. G g the 
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the Caravan, has a right to fend a Sardar ft) 
hete, as governor; and he returns, to Grand 
^Cairo, large tributes in grain, which he collects 
from the inhabitants, and which the Emir 
Hadge carries to the Scherif of Mecca. Four 
miles north of Melaoui is Achmounain, re¬ 
markable for its magnificent ruins. Among 
the hills of rubbilh that furround it is a {lately 
portico, little injured by time, a hundred 
feet long, twenty-five wide, and fupported 
by twelve columns, the capital of which is 
only a fmali cord. Each is compofed of 
three blocks of granite, forming together 
fixty feet in height, and twenty four in cir¬ 
cumference. The block next the bafe is 
merely rounded, and loaded with hierogly¬ 
phics, the line of which begins by a pyramid 9 
the two others are fluted. The columns are 
ten feet diftant, except the two in the center, 
which, forming the entrance, have an interval 
of fifteen feet. Ten enormous ftones cover 
the portico, in its whole extent, and thefe 
are furmounted by a double row j the two 
in the centre, * which rife with a triangular 

(i) Sardar fignifies governor, and general, uniting 
civil and military power. 
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front, furpafs the others in grandeur and 
thicknefs.' The fpe&ator is aftonifhed at 
beholding ftones, or rather rocks, fo pon¬ 
derous, raifed fixty feet high by the art of 
man. The furrounding frieze abounds with 
hieroglyphics, well fculptured, containing 
figures of birds, infedts, various animals, 
and men leated, to whom others feem to 
prefent offerings. This, probably, is the 
hiftory of the time, place, and god in whofe 
honour this monument was eredted. The 
portico was painted red and blue, which 
colours are effaced in many places, but the 
bottom of the architrave, round the colon¬ 
nade, has preferved a gold colour furprizingly 
bright. The ceiling, alfo, contains ftars of 
gold fparkling in an azure fky, with a 
dazzling brilliancy. This monument, raifed 
before the Perfian conqueft, has neither the 
elegance nor purity of Grecian architecture; 
but its indeftrudtible folidity, venerable fim- 
plicity, and majefty, extort admiration. What 
mull the temple, or the palace, have been 
to which this was the entrance ! I confefs. 
Sir, furprize is wonderfully excited at be¬ 
holding, amid the Turkifh and Arab huts, 
edifices which feem the works of Genii. 

G g 2 Their 
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Their age increafes their value. E leaped 

the ravages of deftru£tive conquerors, and. 
bearing the imprefiion of ages and ages, they 
infpire the contemplating traveller with 
awe. Modern Egyptians view thefe fub- 
lime remains of antiquity with indifference, 
and fuffer them to fubfift becaufe to de- 
ffroy them would be too much trouble. 
Superftition and ignorance, believe they en- 
clofe treafures; wherefore, ftrangers are not 
permitted to take a faithful drawing: this 
would expofe them to the lofs of life, as 
what happened to Father Sicard proves. 
While he flood admiring the beauty of this 
portico, “ Do not kindle thy cenfer, faid the 
« Arab, his guide, gravely, to him, left 
“ we (hould be taken in the fa£t, and fome 
“ misfortune fhould follow.—What doft 
“ thou mean ? I have neither cenfer, nor 
“ fire, nor incenfe. — That is a joke: a 
•'* ftranger, like thee, doth not come hither 
s; purely out of curiofity.—Why not ?— 
“ I know thy fcience informs thee in what 
place the great coffer is concealed, full of 
“ the gold our forefathers have left us, and 
“ fhould thy cenfer be feen, they would 
« prefently think thou cameft hither to open 

** our 
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«« our coffer, by virtue of thy magic words, 
“ and carry off our treafure.” 

Such, Sir, is the general opinion of mo¬ 
dern Egyptians concerning Europeans, whom 
they think magicians, and imagine that, 
when taking the dimenfions only of their 
antiquities, they will be enabled to carry off 
their treafures; nor will they fuffer them to 
write, or draw, peaceably, but impede them 
all they can. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


GgS 
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LETTER XXXI. 

7he country, from Achmounain to Achmim . 
JLnfna, formerly Antinoe; its extent , re¬ 
mains of columns, and gates, of beautiful 
architeElure; not comparable to the portico 
of Achmounain. 7he principal towns on 

the banks of the Nile , with their aneient and 
modern pofition. Achmim, formerly Chem- 
mis, or Panopolis. Remains of an antique 
temple which fubfjled in the age of Abulfeda. 
On the Serpent Haridi, with which the. 
Mahometan priefts delude the people. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

V- 

Let us quit the portico pf Achmou¬ 
nain, and crofs the Nile, to vifit the re¬ 
mains of Antinoe, thus defcribed by Abul¬ 
feda, ** Enfina (the Arabic name) {landing 
** toward the middle of the Said, Eaft of the 
Nile, and oppofite to Achmounain, con- 
“ tains remarkable ruins of ancient monu- 
ments.”—“ This ancient city (adds the 
** geographer of Nubia) furrounded by well 

*' culti- 
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* c cultivated fields, abundant in • fruits and 
“ graih, is vulgarly called the city of the 
" magi (i), becaufe Pharoah fent hither for 
“ them, to come to his court.” I will add 
fome remarks on the prefent ftate of thefe 
places. Adrian, whofe thameful vices tar- 
nilhed the fplendor of his greateft qualities, 
having loft Antinous, his favourite, during 
his journey in Egypt, was defirous to raife a 
lading monument to his memory, and found¬ 
ed a city in his name, tracing the plan on 
level ground, and building it with royal 
magnificence. The city was half a league 
in circumference, and contained two principal 
ftreets, forty feet wide, and interfe&ing each 
other, in the centre, at right angles. The 
lateral ftreets were narrower, but equally 
ftraight. The two principal ftreets ended 
with four gates, fome of which ftijl remain. 

( 1 ) Antinoe was built near the ruins of Abydus, 
where the Egyptians revere the oracle of the God Befa, 
one of the mod ancient in Egypt, and famous fo late as 
the Emperor Conftantius. Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. 
19.) fays the neighbouring people all confulted it, and 
aflembled, at certain periods, to keep feftivals in its 
honour, wherefore the Arabs called Antinoe,'fituated 
near Abydus, the city of the magi. 

Q 4 
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There are three arched entrances to the mod 
beautiful ; that in the centre is forty feet 
high, twenty-two wide, and twenty thick; 
the two others are lefs. The fronts of this 
gate are each ornamented by four pilafters, 
in baflo relievo, the capitals of which, of 
the acanthus leaf, project confiderably. 
Eight Corinthian columns furrounded this 
fine gate, and equalled it in height, one of 
which only has efcaped the ravages of time 
and man j the reft are broken or deftroyed, 
but their pedeftals remain entire. Befides this 
edifice there are heaps of rubbilh feen, in 
various parts of the city, remains of cornices 
and entablatures which denote temples or 
palaces deftroyed. Jf we may judge from 
the pedeftals, found, at intervals, along the 
ftreets, they were lined by a colonnade, that 
formed a portico on each fide, where the in¬ 
habitants might walk in the fliade, which 
jnuft have produced a charming effett. Ex- 
clufive of thefe ernbellifhments, one of the 
fquares was ornamented by four grand columns 
of the Corinthian order. Three are deftroyed, 
except the bafes; the fourth is perfect, and 
about fifty feet high : the fttaft is compofcd 
of feveral ftones j on the firft of which is an 

ornament 
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ornament of oak foliage. On the pedeflal is 
a Greek infcription, half effaced (m), which 
fhews it was dedicated to Alexander Severus. 
The Senate of Alexandria, on which he 
bellowed many benefits, after eredling the 
famous column I fo highly praifed in a for¬ 
mer letter, raifed thefe other four, in honour 
of him, after his victories over the Perfians ; 
for the oak foliage, on the pedeflal of that 
which remains, was a token of vidlory 
among the Romans. Thefe, Sir, are the mo¬ 
numents beft preferved among the ruins of 
Antinoe, the founder of which did not in- 
feriptions and hiftorians declare, the arches 
of the gates, fnj capitals of the columns, 
and want of hieroglyphics would fhew they 
were not Egyptian works. They are ex¬ 
amples of the good tafle and elegance the 

( m) It begins thus, To the profperity of Cafsr Marcus 
Aurelius Severus Alexander, pious, happy—Aurelius being 
prefect of the neve Greeks of Antinoe, (Ac. This is legible 
on two of the pedeftals, but almoft effaced on the two 
others. See Father Sicard, Lettres Edif antes, who gives 
the infeription in Greek. 

(n) Neither arch nor column of any of the Grecian 
orders can be found among the remains of ancient 
Egypt, but ftones, aftonifhingly huge, abounding in 
hicroglyphicks. 
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Romans learnt from the Greeks, but not of 
that majefty, folidity, and amazing grandeur, 
which the people of Egypt imparted to all 
their works, and which no other nation ever 
attained. The remains of Antinoe, though 
magnificent, are infignificant compared to 
the portico of Achmounain, although the 
latter is the moll ancient by fifteen hundred 
years. 

Near this city are the remains of the an¬ 
cient Abydus, where was the oracle of the god 
Befa, in which place a dervife convent, 
named Sheik Abada, now ftands. Antinoe 
was peopled by chriftians, toward the 
clofe of the fourth century. Palladius fays 
there were twelve convents of nuns, and as 
many of monks; and, perhaps, the ruin of 
this fmall city may be attributed to the 
prodigious number of people who, living in 
its neighbourhood, vowed celibacy. There 
are ftill many coptic monafteries, in the en¬ 
virons, the inhabitants of which are funk 
in poverty and ignorance. The fruitful 
plains which, according to the geographer of 
Nubia, were round Enfina, have difappeared 
with the people, and barren fands have 
ufurped their place. 


Once 
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Once more let us embark, Sir, and pro¬ 
ceed up the river. Yonder we behold a con¬ 
tinuation of grottos, in the mountain in the 
eaft, formerly inhabited by Anchorets, whofe 
abftinence is famous in church hiftory. 
^heir food was bread and water; though 
this auftere and contemplative life is lefs 
aftonifliing than it might be thought, in a hot 
climate where temperance is a law of ne- 
ceflity, and meditation an enjoyment. The 
Nile, its groves, harvefts, and multitu¬ 
dinous boats, paffing day and night, may be 
fecn from thefe cells, and the thing moil 
furprizing is they had the refolution to re- 
piain continually idle, amidft that perpetual 
motion which they inceflantly beheld. Thefe 
grottos extend as far as Manfelout, which 
jfmall town, on the weft, ftanding in a fer¬ 
tile country, is governed by a Cachef. The 
Turks have here feveral mofques, and a cop- 
tic convent ftands facing it, which is attend¬ 
ed by means of a pulley; the monks being 
obliged to take this precaution againft the 
avarice of the Arabs. 

The high fquare dove-cotes of the village 
Salem are feen at a di dance, and, coafting 
befide a long iile the elbowing Nile brings 

us 
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us to Siout (o) y a large, populous, well built 
town, where there is a lake dug which ferves 
to water the grounds. Its gardens abound 
in vegetables and fruit trees and its fitua- 
tion, on an artificial mount, denotes it oc¬ 
cupies the fcite of an ancient city: accordingly, 
veftiges of Nicopolis are found, where the 
wolf was held to be a facred animal. 

Half a league from the river, on the fame 
fide, Hands Aboutig, a very pleafant little 
place, formerly Aboutis, mentioned by Ste¬ 
phen of Byzantium. The Turks here Hill 
cultivate, as in the time of Abulfeda, the 
poppy, of which they make opium, eagerly 
fwallowed by the rich to infpire agreeable 
reveries ; the common people content them- 
felves with taking fmall pills of cut hemp- 
leaves, falling, which produce fimilar effedls. 
Aboutig is governed by an Emir. The yoke of 
thefe Arab princes is lefs galling than that of 
the Beys the people enjoy more tranquillity 

(o) Pococke wrongly fuppofes Siout and Anteopolis 
the fame. Ptolemy places Anteopolis higher, and on 
the other fide of the river.—Strabo (lib. 17.) fays Ly- 
copolis ftood above the canal which runs into the lake 
Tanis. This is an error in copying, it fhould be read 
lake Mosris. 
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under them, and are not fo much expoied 
to the ravages of the undifciplined troops of 
Cairo. Thefe elders often difcover that im¬ 
partial juftice, humanity, and affedting bene¬ 
volence, with which the patriarchs governed 
their families. 

The village Settefa, above Aboutig, has 
fucceeded to the fmall town of Apollo; is at 
fome diftance from the river, and partly inha¬ 
bited by Copts. A very Angular accufation 
was here prefented againft Father Sicard. 
Two native chriftians went to the governor, 
and told him the foreigner intended to nail 
up the banks of the Nile, with magical 
nails, and prevent the inundation by his 
enchantments. This declaration ftrangely 
embarrafled the Arab prince, who would have 
arrefted the learned miffionary, had not a 
janiffary, who travelled with him, become 
refponfible for his perfon, and affirmed the 
Copts were flanderers. This incident. Sir, 
will give you an idea of the ignorance and 
fuperftition of modern Egyptians. 

Among the numerous villages, on the 
banks of the Nile, is Thema, governed by a 
Cachef; and, oppofite, is a charming and large 
ifle. Silin, anciently Selinon, ftands, half 
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concealed, on the other fide, under the 
mountains. Kau Elkebira is a miferable 
place, built on the ruins of Anteopolis, which 
city poflefled a magnificent temple* eredted by 
the Egyptians, according to Diodorus, in 
honour of Antseus, who was vanquifhed by 
Hercules. The portico, only, remains, fup- 
ported by huge columns, and covered by 
vail ftones, one of which is thirty feet long, 
and five wide. The golden and azure ceiling 
has preferved the brilliancy of its colours, but 
this magnificent portico is full of dung j 
for the Turks aflemble their herds there, and 
make a ftable of it; fo highly do they value 
the greateft works of antiquity. The vil¬ 
lages Coum Elarab, Mechta, and Shah 
Toura, extend along the eaftern bank, facing 
Zein Eddin. Tatha is governed by a Cachef, 
and in part furrounded by an arm of the 
Nile. Nothing can be more agreeable than 
the neighbouring plains, more verdant, or 
wealthy in products, for which they are 
indebted to the river waters. The city of 
Venus, on the ruins of which Tatha is 
railed, could not have found a better fcite. 
After coafting up the river, befide the ille 
of Shandouil, the high minarets of Ach- 
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Ihim are feen afar off. “ Achmim, lays Abul- 
*' feda, is a large city of Upper Egypt, on 
“ the eaftem bank of the Nile, where is a 
'* temple equal to the moft celebrated of an- 
“ cient monuments, and built with Gone* 
** amazing far their fize, on which innu- 
ft merable figures are fculptlired. Doulnoun 
** (s) was a native of Achmim.” Though 
this city has not retained its ancient fplendor 
it is ftill one of the fineft in Upper Egypt, 
and governed by an Arab prince. The police 
is well regulated: the Greets are wide and 
clean ; its commerce and agriculture fiourilh- 
ing. Here are manufactories of cotton 
cloths and pottery, which are difperfed 
throughout Egypt. This is the fame city as 
the Chemmis of Herodotus (t), and the 
Panopolis fu) of Strabo. It has loft its an¬ 
cient edifices, and much of its extent, fince 
the ruins of the temple Abulfeda defcribes 
now ftand north of the city, the only re- 

(t) Doulnoun wrote a treatife called Elmejarebat, 
Experiments, a copy of which fhould be among the ma- 
nufcripts in the king’s library at Paris. 

(t) Herodotus fays Perfeus was a native of this city, 
and that his defcendents ordained feftivals to him, here. 

(u) The city of Pan. This deity was adored here. 

mains 
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mains of which are fome ftones.^fb large 
the Turks could not move them* which 
contain many hieroglyphics, and one of them 
is fculptured after an extraordinary manner. 
Four concentric circles are drawn within a 
fquare, and the fun is in the centre one. 
The two followiog, divided into twelve parts, 
include, one of them, twelve birds, and, 
the other, twelve animals, nearly effaced, 
which feem to have been fhe figns of the 
zodiac. The fourth has no divifions, but 
contains twelve human figures fx). The 
four feafons are at the angles of the fquare, 
befide which is a winged globe. This done, 
probably, belonged to a temple dedicated to 
the Sun, and the hieroglyphics indicated 
his paffage through the figns of the zodiac, 
and his annual revolution ; a tedimony 
the Egyptians enjoyed aftronomical know¬ 
ledge from the mod remote antiquity. The 
columns of this temple have been in part 
dedroyed, to procure lime and milldones. 

(xj Reprefenting, as I fuppofe, the twelve gods, 
twelve months, and twelve figns of the zodiac. Hero¬ 
dotus, (lib. 2.) fays the Egyptians firft divided the year 
into twelve months, and named the twelve gods. 
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I mud not ^quit Achmim, Sir, without 
mentioning its miraculous ferpent. Above 
a century fince, a Turkifh prieft, named 
Seheilk Haridi, who paffed for a faint, died 
Sere, and had a tomb built over him, with 
a cupola, at the foot of the mountain, to 
which people came from all parts to pray. 
Another prieft, profiting by their credulity, 
perfuaded them God had commanded the 
fpirit-of Seheilk Haridi into the body of a 
ferpent, many of which, that are harmlefs, 
are found in the Thebais. One of thefe he 
had taught to obey him, and, appearing 
. with his ferpent, dazzled the vulgar, by 
furprizing tricks, and pretended it had power 
over all difeafes. Some happy cures, which 
‘nature or imagination wrought, gave it great 
celebrity ; and the ferpent Haridi would no 
longer leave his tomb, except for princes 
and wealthy perfons. The fucceflors of this 
prieft, following his principles, had little 
tropble to increafe the credit of this advan¬ 
tageous error, and they affirmed, exclufive 
of its firft virtue, it was immortal. Of this 
they pretended to make a public trial; the 
ferpent was cut to pieces, in the Emir’s 
prefence, and -depofited, two hours, un- 
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der a vafe, where, as they raifed it, the priefls, 
no doubt, had the addrefs to fubftitute an¬ 
other. This miracle was proclaimed, and 
the immortal Haridi acquired new renown. 
They profit greatly by their deceit; people 
come from all parts to pray at the tomb ; 
and, if the ferpent appears from under the 
ftone, and approaches the interceffor, it is a 
fign the fick perfon fhall be cured. You may 
well fuppofe. Sir, he appears not till an offer¬ 
ing is made worthy of the wealth and quality 
of the perfon. In extraordinary cafes, when 
the fick cannot be cured unlefs the ferpent be 
prefent, a pure virgin mull go and folicit; 
and, that they may be certain, a very young 
girl is chofen, who is decorated in a fine habit, 
and with a garland of flowers. After fhe has 
prayed, the ferpent, according to the prieft’s 
intention, makes Circles- round the young 
fuppliant, and comes and repofes upon her. 
The virgin, accompanied by multitudes of 
people, and vaft acclamations, then carries it 
off in triumphs ’Tis not in the power of 
reafon to perfuade thefe credulous ignorant 
Egyptians they are the dupes * of knaves; 
they believe as fincerely in the ferpent Haridi 
as in their prophet: the very chriflians no 

more 
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more doubt its virtue, than the Turks, but 
affirm this ferpent is the demon Afmodeus, 
who killed the feven huibands of the wife of 
Tobias, and that the angel Raphael, after 
having metamorphofed him, brought him 
hither, that God might thus deceive infi¬ 
dels. The fet^ent has afted a miraculous 
part in the hiftory of man ; he feduced Eve, 
and, at the command of Mofes devoured 
thofe of the Egyptians, made Alexander of 
Aboniteichos pafs for a god, and now cures 
the fick people of Achmim. This ferpent is 
of the fame fpecies with thofe Herodotus de- 
fcribes, which were facred among the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, who called them Agatho 
Daimones, (AyafWai/uow) Good Genii; and 
they were the types of Cneph, a fymbolical 
deity, fignifying divine goodnefs. 


end of the first volume. 
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